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Development  of  tlie  Bi-Centennial  Project. 

It  is  impossible  now  to  discover  to  whom  is 
due  the  honor  of  first  suggesting  the  demon¬ 
stration  which  has  now  passed  into  history. 
Like  many  projects,  which  afterwards  become 
remarkable,  it  may  have  presented  itself  to 
several  minds  long  before  it  found  a  voice  and 
a  champion  to  give  it  form  and  substance.  But 
to  some  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Bucks  Coun¬ 
ty  Historical  Society,  an  institution  yet  in  its 
infancy,  we  are  unquestionably  indebted  for 
the  inception  of  the  project.  On  the  11th 
day  of  October,  1881,  at  a  special  meeting  of 
the  Bucks  County  Historical  Society,  held  at 
Newtown  Hall,  a  paper  was  read  by  Gen.  W. 
W.  H.  Davis,  on  the  Early  Settlement  of  the 
County,  in  which  the  celebration  now  closed 
was  urged  as  a  proper  tribute  to  the  founders 
of  the  state  and  county.  There  and  then  the 
first  practical  and  formal  steps  were  taken  to 
give  direction  to  the  undertaking.  At  this 
meeting,  on  motion  of  Josiah  B.  Smith,  of 
Newtown,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  take 
into  consideration  the  propriety  of  the  celebra¬ 
tion,  and  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  such  meeting.  The  following  committee 
was  then  named  :  Josiah  B.  Smith,  Chairman, 


Hon.  Richard  Watson,  Gen.  W.  W.  H.  Davis, 
David  W.  Hess,  Dr.  Charles  R.  King,  Dr.  E.  J. 
Groom,  Edmund  G.  Harrison,  Elizabeth  E. 
Smith,  John  Townsend,  E.  F.  Church,  William 
Wynkoop,  Dr.  Joseph  B.  Walter,  Hannah  E. 
Holcomb,  John  S.  Bailey,  M.  Amanda  Heston, 
Cynthia  S.  Holcomb,  William  Kinsey,  J. 
Pemberton  Hutchinson,  Anna  Eastburn,  Thos. 
C.  Knowles,  Mahlon  Carver,  Hugh  B.  East- 
burn,  Jesse  Twining,  Edward  Boileau,  Dr. 
Joseph  Thomas,  N.  C.  James,  John  S.  Wil¬ 
liams,  Moses  Eastburn,  Mitchell  Watson, 
Elizabeth  Lloyd,  Hon.  William  Godshalk,  Al¬ 
fred  Paschall,  Ebenezer  Mull,  John  Burton, 
Nellie  D.  Graham,  John  Haines,  Albert  S. 
Paxson,  David  H.  Taylor,  Hon.  Caleb  N.  Tay¬ 
lor,  Sarah  Pierce,  John  Wildman,  Rev.  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Patton,  Rev.  L.  B.  Brown  and  E.  A. 
Zeigler. 

On  November  fourth  a  meeting  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  was  held  at  Doylestown,  when  Judge 
Richard  Watson  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
committee,  vice  Josiah  B.  Smith,  resigned. 
The  chairman  was  directed  by  resolution  to 
appoint  a  sub-committee,  of  which  W.  W.  H 
Davis  was  appointed  chairman.  On  the  12th 
of  January,  1882,  the  sub-committee,  through 
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its  chairman,  made  a  report  fixing  August  30th 
as  the  time  for  the  beginning  of  a  three  days 
celebration  of  the  event  at  Doylestown.  They 
recommended  an  exhibit  of  the  varied  indus¬ 
tries,  including  minerals,  a  display  of  manners 
and  customs  of  the  present  and  past,  a  banquet, 
a  tea-drink,  combining  features  of  the  old¬ 
en  time,  and  appropriate  literary  exercises,  in¬ 
cluding  orations  and  an  historical  address, 
these  features  and  others  to  be  developed  to 
be  in  charge  of  appropriate  committees.  Spe¬ 
cial  committees  were  also  recommended  on  fi¬ 
nances,  printing,  industrial  exhibit,  natural 
history,  relics,  art,  literary  exercises  and  mu¬ 
sic,  and  a  general  committee  of  arrangement 
to  have  charge  over  all.  At  this  meeting 
Nathan  C.  James,  Esq.,  on  behalf  of  the 
Doylestown  Agricultural  and  Mechanics’  In¬ 
stitute,  placed  the  grounds  and  buildings  of 
the  society  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee, 
free  of  all  charge. 

This  generous  offer  was  accepted  by  the 
committee  with  a  vote  of  thanks,  and  without 
it  the  celebration  j  ust  closed  would  have  been 
impossible  in  its  final  extent  and  variety.  The 
general  committee,  recommended  by  the  sub¬ 
committee  at  the  meeting  of  January  12th, 
were  fixed  at  twenty,  and  these  were  authoriz¬ 
ed  to  prepare  a  list  of  persons  to  serve  upon 
the  various  committees  recommended  in  the 
sub-committee’s  report,  and  to  add  additional 
names  to  facilitate  the  work.  This  committee 
of  twenty  was  constituted  as  follows :  Hugh 
B.  Eastburn,  W.  "W.  H.  Davis,  William  Kin¬ 
sey,  William  P.  Crozier,  Algernon  S.  Cadwalla- 
der,  John  Wildman,  Eleazer  E.  Church,  John 
S.  Williams,  Edward  Boileau,  Albert  S.  Pax- 
son,  Alfred  Paschall,  Nathan  C.  James,  Wil¬ 
liam  Godshalk,  Dr.  Joseph  Thomas,  Dr.  I.  S. 
Moyer,  David  W.  Hess,  Sallie  J.  Keeder,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Lloyd,  Cynthia  S.  Holcomb,  Anna  East- 
burn.  On  Wednesday,  April  26  th,  1882,  the 
committee  of  twenty  above  named  met  at 
Doylestown,  a  large  attendance  of  interested 
persons  besides  members  of  the  committee  be¬ 
ing  present.  Public  attention  had  now  been 
attracted  to  the  subject  and  much  interest 
awakened  by  the  frequent  articles  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  press.  Many  of  those  present  were  ladies. 
The  report  of  the  committee  of  twenty 
was  read  by  Hugh  B.  Eastburn,  its  chairman, 
and  adopted.  It  recommended  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  local  committees  for  the  several  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  countv,  to  collect  an  exhibit  of 
Belies,  Art,  Industrial  Display,  and  report  to 
a  General  Committee  of  Arrangements  from 
time  to  time.  This  General  Committee  of 
Arrangements  then  recommended  were  the 
following  :  John  S.  Williams,  Alfred  Paschall, 
William  Wynkoop,  Nathan  C.  James,  Mrs. 
Cynthia  S.  Holcomb,  Mrs.  T.  O.  Atkinson 
Miss  Fanny  J.  Smith,  Miss  Mary  L.  DuBois, 
Dr.  Joseph  Thomas,  Thomas  P.  Miller,  Wil¬ 
liam  Kinsey,  Hugh  B.  Campbell,  Thomas  C. 
Knowles,  John  S.  Bailey,  W.  W.  Woodruff.  A 


committee  to  have  direction  of  the  literary 
features  of  the  occasion  was  appointed  as  fol¬ 
lows:  W.  W.  II.  Davis,  Hugh  B.  Eastburn. 
Hon.  Bichard  Watson,  Mrs.  M.  Amanda  Hes¬ 
ton,  Anna  Eastburn,  Elizabeth  Lloyd  and  Dr. 
I.  S.  Moyer.  A  Finance  Committee  was  also 
appointed:  Messrs.  John  J.  Brock,  Dr.  O.  P. 
James,  Harman  Yerkes,  Esq.,  John  Hart  and 
T.  0.  Atkinson.  The  several  District  Commit¬ 
tees  were  authorized  to  collect  five  dollar  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  which  a  certificate  was  to  be  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Finance  Committee.  At  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Finance  Committee,  John  Yard- 
ley  was  substituted  for  Mr.  Brock,  and  he  was 
elected  and  has  served  as  treasurer.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  local  committees  were  appointed  : 

Bristol  Borough  and  Township.—  William  Kinsey,  Bur¬ 
net  Landreth,  Dr.  H.  Pursell,  B.  F.  Gilkeson. 
Symington  Phillips,  Joshua  Pierce,  James  Drury,  John 
Barton,  Ellwood  Burton,  Amos  B.  Headley.  William  P. 
Vandegrift,  George  W.  Boileau. 

Bensalem—  Charles  S.  Vandegrift,  Jr..  Samuel  H.  Ha  - 
rison,  Esq.,  Edwin  M.  Vansant,  Augustin  Willett,  John. 
G.  ^  andegrift,  Walter  R.  Johnson,  Charles'W.  Taylor, 
Edwin  Thomas. 

Beclminster  —Dr.  D.  P.  Moyer,  Reed  Fretz, Samuel  Go 
shalk,  Charles  Scheetz,  Esq. 

Buckingham—  John  S.  Bailey,  Evan  T.  Worthington 
John  S.  Ash,  Warren  S.  Ely,  Albert  S.  Paxton,  Es 
Fanny  J.  Smith,  Letitia  S.  Gilbert,  Mrs.  T.  Howard  At¬ 
kinson,  Anna  T.  Cernea,  John  K.  Scarborough. 

Doylestown  Township.— A..  Matthias  Heaton,  William 

R.  Mercer,  John  Hart,  Samuel  Hart,  A.  James  Gay  man. 
Henry  W.  Gross,  Jacob  Fries,  Tobias  N.  Meyers,  Jacob 
Clemens.  Frank  Darrah,  Edwin  Knight,  PeteiqG.  Mur¬ 
ray,  H.  B.  Larzelere,  Miss  Xancy  James.  Mrs.jiFrank 
Riale,  Mrs.  John  Clemens,  Jr.,  Mrs.  John  Frets.  Y 

Doylestown  Borough.— John  J.  Brock,  Oliver  B.  James*. 
Dr.  G.  T.  Harvey.  Samuel  A.  Firman,  John  M.PPurdy, 
Daniel  Hulshizer,  Silas  A.  Selser,  John  G.  Randall,  Miss 
Emma  Smith,  Miss  Delia  Lear,  Mrs.  T.  O.  Atkinson,  Mrs. 
Robert  M.  Yardley,  Mrs.  E.  Wesley  Keeler.  Miss  Ella 
Heist,  Mrs.  Xathan  C.  James,  Mrs.  Harman  Yerkes, 
Mrs.  Louis  H.  James,  Mrs.  C.  Howard  Magiil,  Mrs.  Louis 
Buckman,  Henry  C.  Taylor,  Robert  Thomuson.  John  L. 
DuBois,  John  L.  Kramer. 

Durham.— B.  F.  Fackenthall,  Charles  Daubach,  Reu¬ 
ben  K.  Bachman,  Samuel  H.  Laubach,  C.  E.  Hindenaciu 

Balls  and  Morrisville.—Dr.  W.  E.  Case,  Mrs.  Sarah  Cor- 
lias,  Miss  Anna  Parsons.  Mrs.  Maria  Taylor,  Joseph  C. 
Taylor,  John  Robbins,  Esq..  David  H.  Taylor, Mrs.  Rosa- 
P.  Case,  Thomas  C.  Iwns,  Mrs.  Josephine  Parsons,  Mrs. 
Tacie  E.  Gillingham,  Miss  Sue  P.  Stackhouse,  William  P. 
Crozer,  Samuel  C.  Moon,  Harry  J.  Shoemaker.  Edward 

S.  Kirkbride. 

Haycock—  John  F.  Ahlum.  Samuel  B.  Thatcher,  Reu¬ 
ben  F.  Stover,  William  F.  Hartman,  Miss  Hannah  Ap- 
plebach. 

Hilltown.—Dv.  Harvey  Kratz,  Henry  S.  Cope,  Rev.  J. 
G.  Dengler,  Samuel  K.  Cassel,  Andrews.  Hanzeli,  Jonas 
D.  Moyer. 

Upper  Makefield.—VT ilson  D.  Large,  A.  S.  Jamison, 
Esq.,  Mrs.  Louisa  Watson,  Ellie  Longshore.  Emma  Eyre. 
Robert  K.  Tomlinson,  James  T.  Keith. 

Lower  Makefield.—A..  S.  C'adwallader,  Kellie  D.  Gra¬ 
ham,  Hettie  B.  Justice,  George  Justice,  Thomas  C. 
Knowles.  Joseph  Flowers.  Levi  H.  Rogers.  Robert  East¬ 
burn,  Hannah  Flowers. 

3fiddletoivn,  Langhorne  and  Hulmeville..— Edmund  G. 
Harrison,  Thomas  J.  Janney,  Esq., Robert  Ivins.  Lewis 
P.  Townsend,  John  Buckman,  Mitchell  "Watson.  Miss 
Ella  C.  Radge,  Mrs.  Simon  Gillam,  Mrs.  Mitchell  Wat¬ 
son. 

Milford.— J.  D.  K.  Reinhart,  John  G.  Weinberger,  Ka- 
than  C.  Roeder,  James  Roberts.  Jacob  VanBuskirk, 
Charles  H.  Wonsidler. 

New  Brita  in.—' Thomas  MacReynolds.  Esq..  Alfreds. 
Godshalk,  Eugene  James,  Rev.  X.  C.  Fetter,  Isaiah  K. 
Clymer. 

_  Newtown  Borough  and  Township—  J.  P.  Hutchinson, 
Haac  Eyre,  Stephen  T.  Janney,  Aaron  Twining,  Jos  uh 
B.  Smith,  Ashbel  W.  "Watson,  Mrs.  Mary  Barnsley,  Mrs. 
Amanda  Buckman,  Sallie  E.  Bunting,  Mrs.  Mary  C. 
Buckman. 

Nockamixon.— Benjamin  W.  Pursell,  Dr.  G.  W.  Grim, 

T.  Ellwood  Williams,  Brice  M.  Pursell,  John  Hayes, 
Rev  .  W.  S.  Emory. 

Northampton  — Fdw&vd.  Ivins.  Rev.  I.  Collier,  Jesse  B. 
Twining,  Joseph  W.  Cornell,  Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Cornell,. 
Miss  Mary  W.  Praul. 

Plumstead.— Jacob  Hagerty,  Aaron  Kratz.  "Wesley  Hal- 
deman,  Edmund  E.  Michener,  Dr.  A.  M.  Cooper,  Edith 
A.  Burgess,  Mrs.  Ellwood  B.  Ely. 

Perkasie  Borough—  J.  G.  Moyer.  John  Harr,  Joseph  A. 
Hendricks,  Henry  G.  Moyer,  Esq.,  John  Schwartz, 
Esq. 

Quakertown  Borough—  Dr.  I.  S.  Moyer,  Sarah  Green, 
Dr.  Joseph  Thomas,  Dr.  R.  J.  Linderman,  Aaron  B. 
Walp,  Benjamin  G.  Foulke,  Frank  Musselman. 

Bichland.— John  J.  Moore,  Miss  Ellen  Moore,  Charles 
Fellman,  Charles  F.  Strawn,  Thomas  H.  Morgan,  Israel 
D.  Fox,  Esq. 
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Boekhill — William  Sternberg,  Edwin  C.  Leidy.  O.  T. 
Ziegenfuss,  Dr.  C.W.  Everhart,  Eev.  Simon  K.  Gross, 
Jacob  Scblichter,  S.  C.  Butler,  Samuel  S.  Gerhart,  Daniel 
L.  Horn,  William  H.  Bodenbush,  Keuben  B.  Delp. 

Sellersville  Borough.— Henry  C.  Moore,  Esq.,  Dr.  C.  D. 
Fretz,  Elias  Shellenberger,  Allen  R.  Cressman. 

Solebury  and  New  Hope.— Wiliiam  C.  Blackfan,  Wil¬ 
liam  T.  Eastburn,  Richard  Elias  Ely,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  H. 
Cook,  Hulda  A.  Pearson.  Mrs,  Mary  C.  B.  Reeder,  Jesse 
B.  Fell  ,Dr.  John  S.  Thornton,  John  H.  Buckman,Dr.  J. 
B.  Walter,  Hiram  Scarborough,  Ezra  Michener,  Mah- 
lon  Carver,  Albert  Livezey. 

Springfield.— Charles  C.  Ott,  David  W.  Hess,  William 
H.  Gruver,  Dr.  John  J.  Ott,  Henry  S.  Funk,  Isaac  H. 
Shelly. 

Southampton.— Elias  Hogeland,  Rev.  S.  V.  Marsh, 
Jonathan  Knight.  Hogeland  B.  Stevens.  Thomas  H.  B. 
Duflield,  Edward  Boileau,  J.  Paul  Knight. 

Tinicirm.— Barzilla  Williams.  Dr.  S.  P.  Seese.  William 
Ridge,  John  D.  Walter,  Mahlon  C.  Lear.  James  W.  Car¬ 
ver,  John  Clemens,  Esq.,  Abraham  Frankenfield,  James 
Williams. 

Warminster.— J.  Johnston  Beans,  Esq.,  William  Glas¬ 
gow,  Irvin  Aaron,  Hairiet  E.  Kirk.  Charles  Bond. 

Warrington.— H.  C.  Stuckert,  John  Cozens,  John  B. 
Walter,  George  M.  Garner. 

Warwick.— John  J.  Spencer.  Esq.,  John  M.  Darrah,  G. 
W.  Rubinkham,  Rev.  w.  E.  Jones. 

Wrightstovm—  Edward  Atkinson,  Carlile Smith, Dr. H- 
A.  Hellyer,  Oliver  Janney,  William Hagaman,  Elizabeth 
Lacey,  Annie  Scarborough,  George  G.  Atkinson,  Mrs. 
Fred'L.  Smith. 

Hugh  B.  Eastburn  was  added  to  the  General 
Committee  of  Arrangements,  and  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  same.  Alfred  Paschall  was  elected 
permanent  secretary,  and  Hugh  B.  Campbell 
corresponding  secretary.  The  organization  of 
the  celebration  now  entered  upon  its  work 
with  constantly  growing  evidences  of  success. 
The  co-operation  of  all  public  spirited  citizens 
was  assured,  and  all  adverse  local  feeling  as  to 
the  place  selected  for  the  demonstration  be¬ 
came  allayed.  Many  additional  names  were 
added  to  the  local  committees,  whose  names 
will  be  found  elsewhere.  Every  district  in  the 
county  was  at  once  actively  canvassed  to  se¬ 
cure  a  large  and  interesting  exhibition  of  the 
relics,  art,  products,  and  general  progress  of 
the  county  in  contrast  with  the  antiquated  re¬ 
mains  still  among  us.  On  Tuesday,  June  13, 
1882,  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Arrange¬ 
ments  was  held  at  the  court  house.  Detailed 
reports  were  made  of  the  progress  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  townships  and  boroughs  of  the  county.  A 
circular  letter  had  been  directed  to  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Philadelphians,  former  residents  of 
the  county,  to  act  with  Messrs.  John  O.  James, 
William  S.  Scofield,  Aaron  Fries,  George  East- 
bum,  Theodore  C.  Search,  Enimor  K!  Janney, 
Dr.  J.  A.  Paxson,  Gen.  H.  G,  Sickel,  Gen.  B. 
Frank  Fisher,  J.  Thomas  Stavely,  James  B. 
Doyle,  Enos  R.  Artman,  Andrew  J.  Morrison, 
John  S.  Brown,  B.  Frank  Hart,  A.  G.  Rapp, 
Jonathan  K.  Trego,  Edward  J.  Bicking,  Wil¬ 
liam  G.  Justin,  Joseph  J.  Broadhurst,  Carroll 
R.  Williams.  In  response  to  this  the  Philadel¬ 
phians  named  informed  the  committee  that 
they  had  effected  a  local  organization,  with 
William  S.  Scofield  as  chairman  and  Carroll  R. 
Williams  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  had  ap¬ 
pointed  committees.  The  Philadelphians  co¬ 
operating  in  the  movement  became  known  as 
“The  Philadelphia  Auxiliary  Committee  of 
the  Bucks  County  Bi-Centennial  Association.” 
A  Committee  on  Transportation,  Messrs.  W. 
W.  H.  Davis,  Nathan  C.  James,  Esq.,  and  Mor- 
r  is  L.  Fell,  was  appointed.  A  usic  Comm  ittee 
consisting  of  William  Wynkoop,  Mrs.  Henry 


Lear,  Miss  Amy  Duflield,  Mrs.  Alfred  Paschall, 
John  Yardley,  George  P.  Brock,  T.  C.  Knowles 
and  Dr.  C.  D.  Fretz,  was  also  appointed.  On  Aug. 
5th,  1882,  a  still  larger  meeting  of  the  Genera? 
Committee  was  held  in  Doylestown.  A  design 
for  the  centennial  certificates  was  reported  by 
A.  S.  Cadwallader.  A  Banquet  Committee  was 
selected  as  follows :  Henry  Lear,  Esq.,  Thomas 
MacReynolds,  S.  Edward  Paschall,  Henry  A. 
Lloyd,  Esq.,  John  G.  Randall,  Dr.  O.  P.  James 
and  Robert  M.  Yardley,  Esq.  The  following 
persons  were  constituted  a  Committee  on 
“  Tea-Dryuke Mrs.  J.  M.  Shellenberger,  Mrs. 
E.  Wesley  Keeler,  Miss  Addie  Buckman,  Miss 
Carrie  Gilkyson,  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Lloyd,  Mrs. 
Lewis  Buckman,  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Yardley,  Mrs, 
William  Newell,  Mrs.  John  L.  DuBois,  Mrs, 
Henry  Lear,  William  C.  Blackfan,  Eugene 
James,  Wm.  Stuckert,  Oliver  B.  James,  and  A, 
Walker  Barber.  The  Committee  on  Literary 
Exercises  reported  that  Miss  Nellie  D.  Graham, 
Dr.  J.  B.  Walter  and  Miss  Laura  W.  White 
had  been  asked  to  furnish  poems  for  the  oc¬ 
casion.  It  was  further  announced  that  H<m. 
Edward  M.  Paxson,  one  of  the  justices  cf  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania;  Hon.  Richard 
Watson,  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  of  Bucks, 
had  consented  to  deliver  an  oration  and  an  ad¬ 
dress  respectively :  that  General  W.  W.  IL 
Davis  would  deliver  the  historical  address,  and 
Caleb  E.  Yf right,  Esq.,  an  ode.  It  was  further 
announced  at  this  meeting  that  the  Bucks 
County  Agricultural  Society  and  the  Doyles- 
town  Agricultural  Society  would  be  repre¬ 
sented  in  short  addresses.  Messrs.  T.  O.  At¬ 
kinson,  Samuel  Steckel,  Samuel  L.  Ely,  W.  W- 
H.  Davis,  Alfred  Paschall,  Thomas  P.  Miller 
and  James  Barrett  were  appointed  as  a  repre¬ 
sentative  and  executive  committee,  and  em¬ 
powered  with  full  authority  to  aht  in  all  mat¬ 
ters  of  detail  in  relation  to  the  reception  and 
arrangement  of  articles,  and  to  have  general 
charge  of  the  grounds,  buildings,  help,  &c^ 
during  the  celebration. 

After  this  meeting,  until  the  day  of  the 
celebration,  the  work  of  organization  has 
steadily  progressed  in  the  hands  of  the  town¬ 
ship  local  committees,  and  the  various  other 
committees  noted  heretofore.  The  j  oint  labors  of 
so  many  discriminating  and  intelligent  individ¬ 
uals  scattered  all  over  the  county,  brought  to¬ 
gether  at  Doylestown  a  vast  quantity  of  relics, 
specimens  of  art,  illustrative  of  local  subjects 
or  executed  by  local  artists  ;  objects  of  curious 
interest  and  bric-a-brac,  collections  of  minerals, 
fossils,  geological  and  Indian  remains,  all  of 
which  are  detailed  at  great  length  elsewhere. 
Every  feature,  and  much  more,  that  was  fore¬ 
shadowed  in  the  preliminary  labors  of  the 
zealous  projectors  of  the  event  was  successfully 
carried  out  to  the  last  detail.  The  literary  re¬ 
mains  of  the  festival,  which  are  presented  im 
this  sheet,  contain  in  compact  form  about  all. 
that  can  be  said  upon  the  character  of  the 
founders  of  the  county,  their  labors  and  their 
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impression  upon  the  manners,  habits,  laws,  so¬ 
ciety  and  religion  of  to-day. 

The  marked  success  of  this  enterprise  is  due 
primarily  to  a  few  earnest  men,  imbued  with 
a  love  of  archaeological  research,  whose  activity 
is  constantly  rescuing  from  oblivion  much  that 
will  hereafter  be  the  materials  of  history.  The 
exhibition  which  was  regretfully  closed  at 
Doylestown  on  Saturday,  September  2,  1882, 
was  the  harvest  of  their  sowing,  and  will  per¬ 
petuate  their  names  and  services  to  posterity. 

Tlie  Exhibition. 

On  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  August 
31,  September  1  and  2,  1882,  the  two  hun¬ 
dredth  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  Bucks 
county  was  celebrated  at  Doylestown,  by  an 
immense  concourse  of  people.  The  large  build¬ 
ing,  filled  with  the  monuments  of  her  progress, 
the  spacious  grounds  outside,  the  streets  of  the 
county  town  and  the  homes  of  its  citizens,  for 
three  days  overflowed  with  vast  throngs  who 
still  bear  the  names  of  the  men  and  women 
who  “ came  over”  in  the  “John  and  Sarah” 
and  the  “  Welcome,”  our  Pennsylvania  May¬ 
flower,  in  the  twilight  of  our  history.  The 
sons  and  daughters  of  Bucks  from  distant 
states  and  far-otf  regions  were  at  home  again, 
while  thousands  of  visitors,  joined  to  us  by 
more  slender  ties,  rejoiced  with  us.  Outlying 
counties,  once  a  part  of  Bucks,  far  to  the  north 
and  west,  whose  early  history  is  confluent  with 
©urs,  sent  hundreds  of  people  to  our  doors. 

The  occasion  of  this  remarkable  demonstra¬ 
tion  was  entirely  apart  from  those  which  usu¬ 
ally  summon  men  and  women  in  great  num¬ 
bers  from  field  and  home.  It  appealed  only  to 
their  affection  and  veneration  for  the  past ;  the 
love  of  ancestral  lore ;  their  association  with 
the  soil,  and  their  interest  in  local  historical 
facts  which  address  the  eye  and  touch  the 
heart.  It  was  the  “  Forefathers’  Day  ”  of  Bucks, 
and  hundreds  of  familes,  from  Bensalem  to 
Durham,  contributed  their  ancient  treasures 
and  quaint  memorials.  It  was  “  Foremothers’ 
Day  ”  as  well,  lor  many  an  old  receptacle 
©pened  its  hoard  of  mysteries  to  nineteenth 
century  eyes  *-pr  iceless  objects  once  pressed  by 
the  grand  women  who  have  long,  long  ago 
gone  over  to  the  majority. 

Quiet  country  houses  gave  up  their  jewels 
lavishly.  Old  portraits  of  forgotten  grand¬ 
parents,  the  household  gods  of  generations, 
many  of  them  likenesses  of  beautiful  faces, 
some  of  extraordinary  fascination,  all  of  them 
interesting,  looked  down  upon  us,  eye  to  eye. 
Magnificent  men — the  old  judges,  physicians, 
lawyers,  citizens — who  bore  the  fight  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago,  mingled  with  us. 

The  Red  man  laid  his  simple  utensils  and 
Ms  implements  of  war  and  the  chase  open  to 
©ur  gaze.  The  native  soil  gave  its  treasures 
©f  jasper  and  amethyst,  its  revelation  in  fossil 
and  ripple  mark — 

“  Elder  Scripture  writ  by  God’s  own  hand.” 

Possibly  never  again  will  there  be  gathered 
together  in  a  single  depository  so  many  local 
memorials  of  the  people  whose  very  graves  are 
mow  unknown.  There  have  been  many  exhi¬ 
bitions  of  far  grander  proportions  in  which 
whole  nations  have  taken  part,  and  many  of 
them  have  shown  in  a  magnificent  way  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  human  skill  under  modern  con¬ 
ditions.  But  we  believe  that  there  never  was 
an  occasion  which  so  successfully  and  tenderly 
appealed  to  local  feeling,  impulses  and  preju¬ 
dices,  and  which  was  enjoyed  with  a  keener  zest 
than  the  Bucks  Bi-Centennial. 


The  Literary  Exercises. 

The  literary  features  were  highly  enjoyed 
by  large  audiences.  On  Thursday  this  feature 
of  the  celebration  was  opened  with  an  address 
by  Hon.  Richard  Watson,  Judge  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  of  Bucks  county.  Poems 
were  read  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Walter,  of  Solebury,  and 
Miss  Nellie  D.  Graham,  of  Taylorsville.  On 
Friday  Gen.  Davis  read  a  historical  address  and 
was  followed  by  an  oration  by  Hon.  Edward  M. 
Paxson,  J ustice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Penna., 
a  resident  of  the  county.  A  poem  written  by 
Samuel  Swain,  of  Bristol,  was  read  by  William 
P.  Holcomb.  An  ode,  furnished  by  Caleb  E. 
Wright.  Esq.,  of  Doylestown,  was  sung.  In  the 
evening,  at  7  o’clock,  a  banquet  was  given  in 
Lenape  hall.  On  Saturday,  at  2.30  p.  m.,  John  A. 
Burton,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  delivered  an  ad¬ 
dress  on  'Bucks  County  Abroad.”  Miss  Anna 
Eastburn,  of  Langhorne,  read  an  essay  on  “  Our 
Quaker  Ancestry.”  Mrs.  Cynthia  S.  Holcomb, 
of  Newtown,  and  Eastburn  Reeder,  of  Sole¬ 
bury,  read  essays.  Miss  Laura  W.  White,  of 
Newtown,  read  a  poem — “  Grandfather’s  Spec¬ 
tacles;  declamation,  by  Miss  Alma  Sager — 
“  Herve  Riel.”  All  of  these  efforts  are  given  in 
the  full  text  in  other  portions  of  this  publica¬ 
tion. 

The  Exercises  on  Thursday. 

The  literary  features  of  the  celebration  began 
on  Thursday  afternoon  in  the  large  canvas  pavil- 
lion  at  half-past  two.  The  exercises  opened  with 
music  by  the  Sellersville  cornet  band,  after 
which  Hugh  B.  Eastburn,  Esq.,  chairman  of  the 
general  committee  of  arrangements,  called  the 
vast  audience  to  order  and  presented  Hon. 
Bichard  Watson,  president  of  the  meeting.  Bev. 
William  A.  Patton  offered  a  prayer.  This  was 
followed  by  the  opening  address  by  the  Hon. 
Bichard  Watson.  He  was  followed  by  Dr. 
Joseph  B.  Walter,  and  Miss  Nellie  D.  Graham, 
who  read  the  poems  hereafter  presented.  The 
exercises  were  interspersed  throughout  with 
music. 

Prayer. 

BY  EEV.  WM.  A.  PATTON,  OF  DOYLESTOWN. 

Almighty  and  ever-living  God,  Creator  and  Preserver 
of  the  universe  and  all  they  that  live  therein,  Supreme 
Sovereign  of  all  events,  Author  and  Giver  of  every  good 
and  perfect  gift,  we  come  into  Thy  presence  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ,  Thy  Son,  our  Savior,  to  celebrate  the 
two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  our 
county,  to  pour  out  our  thanksgiving  for  mercies  receiv¬ 
ed,  and  to  bespeak  a  continuance  of  Thy  favor. 

Of  old,  O  Lord,  Thou  hast  known  us,  Thou  did’st  guide 
the  footsteps  of  our  fathers  when  from  the  motherland 
they  turned  away  to  seek  a  home  in  the  Western  wilds. 
Thine  eye  beheld  them,  when  in  their  dealings  with  the 
original  dwellers  in  the  land,  they  sought  to  exemplify 
the  angels’ song:  “  Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men.” 
Thy  hand  placed  upon  their  brow  the  garlands  of  pros¬ 
perity,  the  tokens  of  peace. 

Over  them  Thou  hast  watched,  Lord,  and  Thou  “  mad- 
est  them  to  dwell  in  safety.”  “Seedtime  and  harvest” 
Thou  didst  give  them  joy,  because  of  plenty.  To  their 
children  a\id  to  their  children’s  children,  Thou  didst 
show  Thyself  gracious.  Generatiou  after  generation 
hast  Thou  raised  up  and  blessed  until  twice  an  hundred 
years  have  passed,  and  we  are  here  to  praise  Thee. 

With  grateful  hearts  we  thank  Thee  for  all  Thou  hast 
done  for  our  fathers,  and  through  them,  for  us.  We 
thank  Thee  for  the  wisdom  Thou  didst  vouchsafe  to 
'them  as  they  assisted  in  founding  the  Commonwealth 
and  in  framing  its  laws.  We  thank  Thee  that  Thou 
didst  cause  to  be  honored  Thy  name  and  the  name  of 
Thy  Son  so  that,  as  Thy  power  was  shown  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  as  through  the  double  century  Thy  grace  to  re¬ 
ward  hath  been  manifested,  we  have  a  reasonable  assur¬ 
ance  that  Thou  art  our  God  and  that  we  are  “  a  people 
whom  the  Lord  hath  chosen  for  his  own  inheritance.”  We 
thank  Thee  that  from  the  early  days  the  meeting-house 
hath  been  venerated  amongst  us  and  that  under  her  fos¬ 
tering  care  the  school  house  has  grown  and  flourished. 
We  thank  Thee  for  the  civil  and  religious  liberty  we 
have  enjoyed  through  all  these  years,  and  most  earnest¬ 
ly  do  we  entreat  Thee  to  preserve  us  forever  from  the 
bondage  of  any  Prince  or  Potentate,  or  any  blinding  big¬ 
otry,  or  any  besetting  sin. 

We  bless  Thee  that  Thou  hast  brought  us  to  celebrate 
the  blessings  of  these  past  two  hundred  years.  May  the 
occasion  be  one  of  rejoicing  and  of  profit.  As  we  con¬ 
trast  the  past  with  the  present  may  we  gratefully  re¬ 
member  those  over  whose  experience  wTe  have  ascended 
to  the  hights  we  now  enjoy ,  as  we  dwell  with  delight 
upon  the  improvements  of  our  day  may  we  remember 
that  added  blessings  bring  added  responsibilities ;  and  as 
we  cherish  the  hope  of  farther  material  advancement  in 
the  future  let  us  not  forget  our  spiritual  advancement, 
that  growth  in  grace  that  will  prepare  us  for  that  vaster 
future  that  shall  know  no  end. 

We  implore  Thy  guidance  in  the  days  that  are  to  come. 
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Thou  wert  our  father's  God,  be  ours  we  beseech  Thee. 
Help  us  to  hand  down  unimpaired  to  our  children  that 
which  Thou  hast  entrusted  to  our  care.  To  this  end 
wilt  Thou  grant  that  we  may  be  faithful  in  every  rela¬ 
tion  of  life.  Faithful  to  ourselves,  to  our  families,  to  our 
friends.  To  our  country  help  us  to  be  true.  In  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  all  the  duties  of  citizenship  help  us  to  “  quit 
us  like  men.”  In  selecting  rulers  grant  that  we  may 
“  choose  out  able  men,  such  as  fear  God,  men  of  truth, 
hating  covetousness.” 

Especially  wilt  Thou  assist  us  to  be  true  to  Thee.  Thou 
hast  made  and  preserved  us.  We  owe  Thee  our  best 
service.  “  Thy  judgments  are  true  and  righteous,  alto¬ 
gether,  and  in  keeping  them  there  is  great  reward.” 

And  now  Lord,  we  pray  Thee  to  bless  us  in  all  these 
festivities.  Help  us  to  rejoice  as  in  Thy  sight,  and  grant 
that  to  us  and  to  our  children  Thy  name  may  be  ever 
dear,  and  Thine  shall  be  the  honor  and  the  glory  world 
without  end.  Amen. 

Opening  Address. 

BY  HON.  BICHABD  WATSON,  OF  DOYLESTOWN. 

Gossiping  Samuel  Pepys  wrote  in  his  diary,  under  date 
of  August  26. 1664,  “  Mr.  Pen,  Sir  William’s  son,  is  come 
back  from  France  and  come  to  visit  my  wife.  A  most 
modish  person,  grown,  she  says  a  fine  gentleman.” 

Later,  under  date  of  February  12,  166S-9,  he  wrote: 
“Home,  and  there  Pelling  hath  got  W.  Pen’s  book 
against  the  trinity.  I  got  my  wife  to  read  it  to  me :  and 
I  find  it  so  well  writ,  as,  I  think,  it  is  too  good  for  him 
ever  to  have  writ  it ;  and  it  is  a  serious  sort  of  book  and 
not  fit  for  every  body  to  read.” 

The  modish  young  man  had  now  become  the  earnest, 
thoughtful  Friend,  and  was  zealously  teaching,  by  preach¬ 
ing  and  writing,  the  doctrines  of  the  new  and  rising  sect. 
The  light  within  him,  growing  and  brightening,  found 
expression  in  the  volume  read  to  Pepys  by  his  wife. 
The  light  continued  to  grow  and  brighten.  In  1682,  it 
again  found  expression  in  the  frame  or  government  and 
laws  for  his  infant  colony  of  Pennsylvania.  In  the  pre¬ 
face  to  which  he  wrote,  “  Any  government  is  free  to  the 
people  under  it  where  the  laws  rule  and  the  people  are  a 
party  to  those  laws”  ;  and  among  the  laws  agreed  upon 
in  England,  before  he  sailed  for  Pennsylvania,  it  was 
enacted  “  That  all  persons  living  in  this  province,  who 
confess  and  acknowledge  the  one  almighty  and  eternal 
God  to  be  the  creator,  upholder  and  ruler  of  the  world, 
and  that  hold  themselves  obliged  in  conscience  to  live 
peaceably  and  justly  in  civil  society,  shall  in  no  ways  be 
molested  or  prejudiced  for  their  religious  persuasion  or 
raetice  in  matters  of  faith  and  worship,  nor  shall  they 
e  compelled  at  any  time  to  frequent  or  maintain  any  re¬ 
ligious  worship,  place  or  ministry  whatever.”  The  prin¬ 
ciples  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  thus  acknowledged 
and  adopted  were  far  in  advance  of  the  prevailing  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  age.  They  have  taken  root  and  grown.  They 
have  budded  and  bloomed  and  yielded  fruit.  Through¬ 
out  all  English-speaking  countries  they  are  acknowl¬ 
edged  to  be  true.  The  governments  are  free  because  the 
laws  rule  and  the  people  are  a  party  to  the  law  s.  The 
freedom  of  religious  worship  and  expression  of  religious 
thought  are  now  no  longer  permitted  merely  by  way  of 
toleration,  but  are  claimed  and  practiced  as  natural 
rights.  Nowhere  have  these  principles  found  more  full 
fruition  than  in  the  United  States.  Here  they  have 
taken  form  in  republican  governments,  and  are  guaran¬ 
teed  by  constitutional  enactments  and  sanctioned  and 
secured  by  popular  opinion. 

Such  were  the  principles  upon  which  the  government 
of  the  province  of  Pennsylvania  was  builded.  William 
Penn  had  now  grown  from  the  modish  young  man,  not 
only  into  the  thoughtful,  zealous  Friend,  but  also  into  the 
wise  and  liberal  legislator,  the  founder  of  a  colony  where 
civil  and  religious  freedom  were  established  and  destined 
to  be  perpetuated.  Scarcely  could  he,  in  his  brightest 
visions  and  highest  hopes,  have  foreseen  the  success  of 
his  efforts  and  undertaking,  as  shown  in  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  of  to-day. 

At  the  first  coming  of  Penn  to  his  new  colony,  Bucks 
took  form  as  one  of  the  three  original  counties.  His  res¬ 
idence  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  within  its  bor¬ 
ders.  Its  first  court  was  presided  over  by  him  at  the 
house  of  Gilbert  Wheeler,  near  his  home  at  Pennsbury. 
On  the  docket  of  the  Orphans’  Court  yet  preserved 
among  the  records,  under  date  of  fourth  day  of  the  first 
month,  1683  (corresponding  now  to  March,  1684),  is  the 
entry  showing  he  was  there  with  James  Harrison,  John 
Otter,  William  Yardley,  William  Beakes  and  Thomas 
Fitzwater  as  Justices,  and  Phineas  Pemberton  as  Clerk. 
The  first  business  done  was  to  look  after  and  provide  for 
the  children  of  John  Spencer,  who  had  died,  leaving  two 
minor  sons.  Other  business  of  like  character  also  claimed 
their  attention.  Again,  on  the  eleventh  of  the  same 
month  he  presided  over  a  court  held  in  his  own  house  at 
Pennsbury. 

The  county  was  bounded  on  the  South  by  Philadelphia ; 
it  extended  northward  into  the  wilderness  indefinitely, 
or  to  the  limits  of  the  province.  In  1752  the  northern 
boundary  was  defined  by  the  erection  of  Northampton, 
of  which  Bucks  thus  became  the  mother.  She  has  since 
become  the  grandmother  of  Lehigh,  Carbon,  Monroe, 
Pike  and  Wayne,  made  from  her  original  territory,  and 
extending  to  the  New  York  line.  The  first  settlers  were 
a  few  Dutch,  Swedes  and  English  along  the  Delaware 
and  lower  Neshaminy,  here  at  the  coming  of  Penn. 
Some  of  them  held  titles  to  their  lands  fromSir  Edmund 
Andross,  governor  of  New  York.  There  came  with 
Penn,  or  followed  soon  after  him,  numerous  settlers, 
mostly  English,  and  of  his  own  religious  persuasion. 
They  were  located  principally  in  the  southeastern  and 
eastern  parts  of  the  county,  between  the  Delaware  and 
Neshaminy.  To  these  were  added  afterwards  Holland¬ 
ers  in  the  lower  townships,  Scotch-Irish  end  Welsh  in 
the  middle,  many  Germans  and  fewer  English  and  Irish 
in  the  upper  end.  In  religious  faith  they  were  as  various 
as  in  nationality.  In  pursuits  they  were  all,  or  nearly 
all.  farmers  or  mechanics.  From  these  principally, 
though  to  some  extent  from  later  immigrations,  the  pop¬ 
ulation  has  grown  to  nearly  seventy  thousands.  Now, 
as  in  the  early  days,  our  people  are  chiefly  farmers  and 
mechanics.  We  have  a  few  manufacturing  establish¬ 
ments,  and  the  usual  and  necessary  proportions  of  coun¬ 
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try  storekeepers  and  dealers  and  of  persons  engaged  in 
professional  pursuits;  but  Bucks  is  and  always  has  been 
emphatically  an  agricultural  county,  dependent  upon 
the  products  of  the  soil  for  subsistence  and  prosperity. 

Bristol  has  grown  into  a  very  considerable  trading  and 
manufacturing  place,  and  appears  to  be  steadily  prosper¬ 
ing  and  destined  to  become  of  still  greater  comparative 
size  and  importance.  With  the  exception  of  Bristol  wo 
have  no  large  town;  but  we  have  many  beautiful  and 
flourishing  boroughs  and  villages,  each  the  centre  of' 
trade  for  the  surrounding  country  and  a  retreat  for  those 
who  are  not  actively  engaged  in  business.  The  farms 
are  generally  comparatively  small— those  of  over  a  hun¬ 
dred  acres  are  rather  the  exception  than  the  rule.  They 
are  highly  cultivated,  the  fences  arew-ell  kept,  the  build¬ 
ings  are  substantial  and  neat;  houses,  barns  and  grounds 
all  show  an  intelligent,  industrious  and  thrifty  people- 
The  roads  are  numerous  and  mostly  good.  Nearly  every 
farmer  has  access  to  his  premises  by  a  public  highway. 
There  are  more  than  thirty  chartered  turnpike  compa¬ 
nies  with  roads  in  the  county.  Nearly  all  the  principal 
common  roads  are  provided  with  bridges  over  the 
streams  crossed.  The  larger  of  these  have  been  built  and 
are  kept  up  at  the  county  charge.  Our  common  schools 
offer  an  ordinary  English  education  to  every  child,  who 
may  attend  them  and  strive  to  learn.  They  are,  per¬ 
haps,  not  all  yet  up  to  our  ideal  standard,  not  what  we 
hope  and  expect  them  to  be  hereafter,  but  they  are  oc 
the  average  much  better  than  they  were  in  the  past; 
they  are  getting  better,  and  earnest,  zealous  workers  are 
laboring  to  improve  them. 

In  agriculture  great  advances  have  been  made.  With 
improved  imnlements  and  labor-saving  machinery,  by 
the  application  of  manures  and  by  intelligent,  skillful, 
well  directed  work,  the  farm  products  have  been  vastly- 
increased,  and  the  farmers’  comforts  and  prosperity- 
promoted.  The  gains  of  the  individual  farmer  are  neces¬ 
sarily  moderate  and  slow.  It  is  only  by  long  continued 
industry  and  economy  that  he  can  grow  rich.  He  iaapt 
to  look  with  some  degree  of  envy  upon  the  fortunate 
speculator  or  the  shrewd  active  dealer  who,  gifted  with 
no  greater  capacity',  has  acquired  wealth  with  less  labor 
and  in  shorter  time,  and  to  conclude  that  farming  is  hard 
work  and  brings  small  pay.  But  it  may  well  be  doubted, 
whether  other  pursuits  return  larger  average  rewards. 
There,  the  few  are  successful;  the  many  fail  or  earn  only- 
enough  to  live.  The  farmers’  gains  are  constant  and. 
sure,  and  they  are  more  equally  distributed  than  those 
of  men  in  other  pursuits.  The  average  is  as  high,  and 
the  aggregate  accumulations  as  great  as  elsewhere. 
They  are  so  equally'  divided  that  few  farmers  can  be 
called  rich,  and  few  are  without  enough  for  comfortable 
support  in  old  age,  with  something  left  over  to  aid  thek- 
families  alter  they  die.  These  remarks  apply  especially 
to  the  people  of  Bucks  county.  We  have  no  inhabitants 
with  overgrown  fortunes,  and  but  few  who  can  be  called 
wealthy'.  There  are  probably  not  more  than  twenty-- five 
residents  of  the  county  who  are  severally  possessed  of 
unincumbered  property  amounting  to  a  hundred  thous¬ 
and  dollars.  Yet,  in  the  aggregate,  the  county  is  a  rich 
one.  While  we  have  few  individuals  of  wealth,  we  also 
have  comparatively  few  who  are  very  poor.  The  ex¬ 
treme  poverty,  found  in  the  cities  and  large  manufactur¬ 
ing  towns,  has  no  place  in  the  county.  A  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  our  laboring  people  live  in  their  own  houses,  and 
many  a  neat  little  dwelling  and  garden  is  the  home  of  ac 
industrious,  sober  and  thrifty  laboring  family,  every 
member  of  which  contributes  to  the  support  of  the  roof 
tree,  and  assists  in  laying  the  foundation  of  future  larger 
possessions.  Indeed,  in  the  experience  of  to-day,  many 
of  our  most  prosperous,  enterprising  and  valuable  men 
are  the  sons  of  fathers  who  began  life  with  no  capital 
save  sound  minds  in  sound  bodies  and  willing  hands  to 
work;  or  who,  perhaps,  started  themselves  with  like 
capital. 

Nearly  every  man  who  dies  in  the  county  leaves  am 
estate  to  be  settled  in  the  Orphans’  Court,  that  tribunal! 
through  which,  it  has  been  said,  the  property  of  every 
one  must  at  some  time  pass.  The  equality  of  wealth  has 
done  much  to  promote  the  enjoyment  and  happiness  of 
the  people,  both  by  furnishing  the  means  of  good  living 
and  by  restraining  extravagance  in  the  endeavor  to  equaX 
the  style  and  expenditure  of  richer  and  more  showy 
neighbors.  The  necessities  of  life  are  comparatively  in¬ 
expensive;  its  moderate  enjoyments  are  within  the 
reach  of  nearly  all.  In  intelligence,  honesty,  sobriety 
and  morality  the  people  of  our  county  are,  I  believe.  th« 
equal  of  any  people  to  be  found  elsewhere.  In  religious 
faith  they  are  as  various  as  their  diverse  origins  would 
indicate.  Yet  they  live  together  in  harmony  without 
unseemly  disputes  or  jealousies  on  account  of  differences 
in  faith— all  enjoying  the  religious  liberty  guaranteed  by 
the  founder  of  the  province,  and  with  a  good  degree  of 
that  brotherly  love  taught  by  the  great  founder  of  oar 
religion. 

Crimes  committed  by  residents  of  the  county,  are  in¬ 
frequent.  Most  of  the  convictions  in  the  criminal  courts 
are  of  persons  who  come  from  abroad  as  birds  of  passage 
and  of  prey.  Notwithstanding  the  boasted  exemption 
from  crime  in  some  other  counties,  the  resident  popula¬ 
tion  of  Bucks  will  not  suffer  in  this  respect  by  comparison 
with  any  of  them. 

Two  hundred  years  have  passed  since  the  settlement  off 
the  county.  We  have  met  to  commemorate  that  event, 
to  perpetuate  a  knowledge  of  the  past,  to  consider  the 
present,  to  look  forward  upon  the  future.  Our  Bi-cen¬ 
tennial  celebration  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  memories  of 
those  who  have  lived  before  us,  and  who  made  Bucks 
county  what  the  present  generation  found  her.  There 
were  great  and  good  men  among  them.  We  may  prqfit 
by  emulating  their  virtues  and  their  works.  But  there  Is 
a  glamour  over  the  past  that  conceals  the  details  and 
allows  only  the  prominent  features  of  the  vision  to  be 
seen.  The  view  is  a  distorted  one.  The  extremes,  botla. 
good  and  bad,  appear  in  exaggerated  forms.  Men  lived 
and  worked  and  thought  then  much  as  they  do  now; 
they  were  prompted  by  the  same  motives,  subject  to 
like  passions  and  frailties,  possessed  the  same  virtues, 
influenced  by  like  religious  feelings,  as  are  the  men  os' 
to-day.  In  short,  we  are  a  people  like  unto  them.  It  is, 
however,  a  just  causaof  congratulation  for  the  present, 
and  ol  hope  for  the  future,  to  know  that  the  world  ham 
learned  much  in  the  last  two  hundred  years,  and  hse 
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ibeen  bettered  by  the  learning.  We  of  Bucks  county  have 
reaped  and  are  reaping  the  fruits  of  the  knowledge 
gained,  in  common  with  our  fellow  men  elsewhere.  We 
live  in  every  respect  much  better  than  our  ancestors. 
We  are  better  housed,  better  clothed,  better  fed  and  better 
taught.  Statistics  show  that  we  live  longer  too.  As 
knowledge  and  comforts  bring  enjoyments  and  long  life, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  they  bring  also  an  in¬ 
crease  of  happiness  and  virtue,  sin  is  often  a  result  mere- 
3y  of  ignorance  and  want.  We  may  sigh  for  the  good  old 
times  when  men  were  all  honest  and  pure,  but  when 
those  times  were  we  do  not  know.  The  zealous  enthu¬ 
siast,  impatient  of  results  in  his  efforts  to  cure  the  evils 
In  the  world,  may  be  disappointed  and  weary,  may  con¬ 
clude  mankind  is  growing  worse  instead  of  better,  and 
may  become  himself  in  danger  of  losing  his  love  lor  hu¬ 
manity  and  his  faith  in  the  truth  and  the  right,  A 
greater  mistake  was  never  made.  An  examination  of 
she  old  records,  both  of  the  courts  and  of  the  church  or¬ 
ganizations,  and  a  careful  study  of  the  history  of  the 
past,  will  show  that  offences  were  more  frequent  and 
ifiagrant  in  the  olden  times  than  they  are  to-day,  and 
Shat  the  present  standard  of  morality  is  higher  and  more 
closely  observed  than  it  was  then. 

There  is  no  cause  for  discouragement  in  all  proper 
efforts  to  promote  the  good  and  the  true.  Impatience 
Is  the  child  of  weakness.  Confidence  is  an  attendant 
upon  strength.  Right  is  stronger  than  wrong.  Good  is 
mightier  than  evil.  Love  is  the  conqueror  or  hate.  In 
the  providence  of  God.  love,  right  and  truth  must  tri¬ 
umph  in  the  end.  Bucks  county  has  abundant  cause  to 
look  with  pride  upon  her  past,  with  satisfaction  upon  her 
present,  and  with  confident  hone  upon  her  future. 

| 

A  Peesvi. 

BY  DE.  J.  B.  1VALTEE,  SOLEBUEY. 

Prom  the  office,  the  work-shop  and  farm  we  are  here, 
On  the  old  county’s  altar  our  offrings  to  lay  ; 

To  rejoice,  at  the  close  other  two-hundredth  year, 

While  we  wish  for  her,  peace,  plenty,  progress  alway. 
We,  her  children,  have  brought  her  the  work  of  our 
hands ; 

We  display,  to  delight  her,  the  products  she  yields ; 

And  we  fondly  assure  her,  as  smiling  she  stands, 

That  we  love  all  her  hills,  valleys,  woodlands  and  fields 

'Till  our  fore-fathers  found  her,  her  rich  glebe  had  slept, 
Undisturbed  by  the  husbandman’s  conquering  hand  ; 
Aud  her  streams,  all  unused,  unpolluted,  had  swept 
By  their  long,  leafy  corridors  down  through  the  land. 

As  they  hurried  along  on  their  way  to  the  sea 

They  sang  sweetly  and  low  to  the  trees  that  they  passed ; 

Sang  the  changes  to  come  in  the  days  yet  to  be— 

When  a  new  race  should  tread  these  broad  acres  at  last ; 

Sang  a  song  that  the  list’ning  trees  trembled  to  hear 
Told  how,  soon  through  . their  dim-lighted  aisles  should 
resound 

The  sharp  crack  of  the  rifle— death-knell  of  the  deer— 
And  the  crash  of  their  own  thund’rous  fall  to  the  ground. 
Where  the  shadows  lay  thickest  rich  grasses  should 
grow. 

And  the  kine,  sleek  and  lazy, should  browse  in  the  sun; 
And  the  strong,  restless  pale-face  should  plow  and 
should  sow, 

JTill  the  soil  irom  the  grasp  of  wild  nature  was  won. 

Told  how,  soon  through  the  valleys  low  cabins  should 
rise: 

‘That  the  Red  man  who  roamed  here  untamed,  in  despair 
Should  retreat  to  some  spot  where,  ’neath  far  western 
skies 

He  might  still,  for  a  space,  breathe  his  sweet,  forest  air. 
And  like  seers  who  could  fathom  the  future,  these 
streams 

Sang  the  fate  of  themselves  which  the  years  held  in  store, 
How,  compelled  by  the  white  man  to  further  his 
soil  p.m  ps 

They  should  turn  his  great  wheels  and  might  rest  never¬ 
more. 

They  must  turn  the  great  wheels  of  his  clattering  mills, 
And  should  thus  drive  the  steel  thro’  the  hearts  of  old 
friends 

-"Round  whose  feet  they  had  played  at  the  base  of  the 
hills ; 

But  the  old  ties,  alas  !  stern  necessity  rends, 

Then  a  moan,  sad  and  low,  from  the  forest  arose, 

And  the  rills  and  the  rivulets  sobbed  as  they  ran, 

And  refused,  from  that  day,  evermore,  to  disclose 
Any  part  of  the  future  of  tree  or  of  man. 

Then  the  long  night  of  savagery  drew  toward  its  close  > 
Through  the  forest  primeval  the  warm  sun-rays  fell, 
Where  the  musical  voice  of  the  woodman  arose, 

Beeping  time  to  the  strokes  of  his  axe  in  the  dell. 
Brawny  arms  and  stout  hearts  had  those  bold  pioneers, 
And  they  wrought  not  alone  for  their  present  behoof ; 
But,  with  vision  prophetic,  they  saw  down  the  years 
Where  the  warp  of  their  lives  crossed  the  futures  bright 
'  woof. 

It  was  short  while  ago— but  two  centuries  brief— 

Just  a  moment,  compared  with  the  myriads  of  years 
Which  old  Time  careless  dropped  from  his  over-full 
sheaf, 

Since  the  Earth  swung  to  place  in  the  dance  of  the 
spheres ; 

Bat  two  centuries  brief  since  the  dense  forest  grew 
Where,  but  now,  all  the  hillsides,  the  valleys  and  plains, 
In  an  emulous  strife  have  presented  to  view 
All  their  wealth,  all  their  various  rich,  golden  grains. 

But  those  two  hundred  years  were  filled  brim -full  of  toil. 
They  who  labored  had  courage  and  faith  in  themselves, 
With  a  firm-fixed  belief  that  the  fruits  of  the  soil 
Blow  most  freely  to  him  who  untiringly  delves, 

And  lives  closest  to  Nature  and  watches  her  ways ; 

Who  can  pleasantly  woo  her  or  sternly  control ; 

Who  can  patiently  wyait,  thro’  her  seeming  delays, 
^Knowing  well  she  will  presently  gladden  his  soul. 

On  such  men  the  “  Good  Mother  ”  will  always  bestow 
Her  best  gifts.  Blind  Prosperity  follows  where  led. 

.So  it  came  that  the  great  horn  of  plenty  swung  low— 


That  the  garners  were  full— men  and  cattle  well  fed. 
Hence,  the  cabins  that  dotted  these  valleys  gave  place 
To  our  mansions,  commodious  and  fair  to  behold ; 

And  the  growth  of  intelligence  went  on  apace, 
Undisturbed  by  the  struggles  for  honors  or  gold. 

Thro’  intelligence,  industry,  thrift,  quiet  lives, 

We  grew  slowly  to  where  we  are  standing  to-day  j 
But  the  plant  of  slow  growth  ever  longest  survives 
And  is  latest  to  ieel  the  chill  touch  of  decay. 

With  a  basis  well  fixed  in  the  character  strong, 

Which  the  sons  of  old  Bucks  fromtheir  forefathers  drew, 
We  may  trust  them,  hence  forward,  her  days  to  prolong 
While  her  welfare,  her  honor,  they  still  keep  in  view. 

From  Old  England’s  broad  fields  and  from  Erin’s  green 
dales ; 

From  where  Scotland’s  wild  crags  greet  the  earliest 
dawn  ; 

From  where  flows  the  blue  Rhine  thro’  its  vine  cover'd 
vales, 

Were  the  sinews  and  brains  of  those  ancestors  drawn. 
Here  the  straight-coated  Quaker,  the  jovial  Celt, 

Side  by  side  with  the  German  and  Welshman  wrought 
well ; 

On  the  ages  to  be  shall  their  impress  be  felt, 

And  historians  shall  love  on  their  virtues  to  dwell. 

True,  tbe  poet  may  sing  of  no  warrior  deeds 
That  hav  dyed  our  green  turf  in  the  blood  of  the  slain  ; 
But  with  pride  he  may  point  to  our  broad,  sunny  meads. 
And  still  claim  that  our  fathers  have  not  lived  in  vain. 
If  of  war  he  must  sing  and  of  glory  and  death, 

Let  him  sing  of  their  sons,  who  so  nobly  went  down, 
Yielding  up  their  dear  lives  in  the  cannon’s  hot  breath. 
Yielding  all  for  their  country  but  winning— a  crown. 

Gallant  men  !  Worthy  sons  of  your  true  hearted  sires ! 
Noblest  product  of  all  the  spent  cycles  of  time ! 

Unborn  bards,  thro’  the  ages,  shall  tune  their  sweet  lyres 
And  shall  chant  your  brave  deeds  and  your  courage 
sublime. 

Let  the  shafts  reared  to  honor  you  topple  to  dust ; 

Let  your  records  coasume  in  devouring  flame. 

While  the  bright  steel  you  wielded  lies  crumblingin  rust, 
Y~et,  Tradition  shall  still  love  to  speak  of  your  fame. 

And  the  men  of  the  future,  whose  lot  may  be  cast 
‘Mid  the  hills  and  the  valleys  we  now  call  our  own, 
When  they  look  through  the  musty  reviews  of  the  past, 
Where  the  deeds  of  the  men  of  to-day  will  be  shown, 
Will  there  find  that  the  sons  of  old  Bucks  bore  a  part 
In  each  struggle  for  progress— each  effort  to  rise 
In  religion  and  law  as  in  physic  and  art, 

And  will  write  ’neath  some  names ;  “  Honest,  earnest  and 
'Wise.” 

A  Poem. 

BY  MISS  NELLIE  D.  GRAHAM,  UPPEE  MAKEEIELD. 

Roll  back  the  veil  of  two  hundred  years 
Prom  the  vista  filled  with  the  smiles  and  tears 
Of  slumbering  millions,  whose  mem’ry’s  chime 
Still  rings  through  the  corridors  of  time. 

Roll  back  and  pause  where  the  voice  of  Penn 
First  echoed  through  woodland,  vale  and  glen, 

In  that  loved  spot  of  our  sylvan  state 
Whose  centuries  twain  we  commemorate. 

Bid  that  little  band  of  brave  pioneers 
E’en  dream  of  the  lustre  that  future  years 
Would  shed  on  the  labors  of  those  who  stood 
Alone  in  the  depths  of  the  great  wildvrood, 

Where  the  timid  deer  sought  the  deepest  shade 
And  the  fearless  sons  of  the  forest  strayed, 

While  the  dusky  maidens  culled  the  flowers 
That  bloomed  and  blushed  in  the  virgin  bowers  ? 

A  solemn  silence,  sublime  and  grand, 

Unbroken  reigned  in  that  strange,  new  land, 

Save  by  feathered  minstrels,  whose  liquid  note3 
Were  poured  from  a  thousand  tiny  throats, 

And  only  the  Indian’s  light  canoe 

Cleft  the  rippling  waves  of  the  waters  blue ; 

While  rock  and  forest  were  pictured  rare 
On  thy  bosom— our  beautiful  Delaware ! 

’Twas  a  realm  of  beauty.  Could  they  express 
In  words  the  depths  of  their  thankfulness 
To  the  gracious  Father,  who  kindly  gave 
This  land  to  the  free,  this  home  to  the  brave  ? 

Why  left  they  the  scenes  of  their  childhood’s  mirth, 

The  dearest,  most  sacred  spot  on  earth, 

To  cross  the  ocean’s  billowy  strand 
And  seek  a  home  in  a  far-off  land  ? 

Was  it  for  the  sake  of  its  fertile  fields. 

For  the  golden  treasures  its  valleys  yield, 

Or  the  boundless  wealth  of  its  glittering  ore 
They  moored  their  barques  on  a  foreign  shore  ? 

The  brightest  gem  in  Golconda’s  vale 
Before  their  priceless  pearl  would  pale. 

They  sought  the  soil  where  our  sires  have  trod 
For  "freedom  of  conscience  to  worship  God. 

At  the  magic  sound  of  sweet  liberty. 

Came  an  exodus  from  beyond  the  sea. 

The  oppressed  of  Europe's  nations  came 
To  bow  the  knee  at  her  royal  fane ; 

The  sturdy  sons  from  the  castled  Rhine 

And  where  Oder’s  waves  seek  the  Baltic's  brine; 

From  Scotland’s  lowland  and  highland  dell 
Where  a  Bruce  had  fought  and  brave  Wallace  fell; 

And  the  hapless  hosts  of  the  Emerald  isle 
To  bask  in  the  rays  of  her  genial  smile. 

With  brave',  strong  hearts  and  industrious  hands, 

They  clear  the  forests  and  till  the  lands, 

While  sunny  hillside  and  fertile  plain 
Are  smiling  with  harvests  of  waving  grain. 

’Neath  the  vaulted  arch  of  the  western  skies 
The  roofs  of  their  humble  dwellings  rise, 

Where  busy  housewives,  with  cheerful  air, 

Are  neatly  performing  each  household  care. 

The  murmuring  hum  of  the  spinning  wheel 
And  the  click  of  the  quaint  old-fashioned  reel 
In  our  quiet  homes  are  no  longer  heard ; 

But  then  they  were  trite  as  a  household  word, 

For  the  linen  stores  of  the  blushing  bride— 

Displayed  with  a  maiden’s  honest  pride— 

Were  oft  by  her  own  fair  fingers  spun, 
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And  whitened  with  care  in  the  noonday  sun. 

'•  There  are  serpents  to  coil  ere  the  flowers  are  up : 
There's  a  poisoned  drop  in  man's  purest  cup.” 

The  sound  of  their  growth  and  prosperity 
Was  slowly  wafted  across  the  sea, 

Where  a  tyrant  king  and  his  parliament 
A  mandate  for  tribute  hither  sent. 

Commanding  that  duties  should  be  laid 
And  by  his  colonial  subjects  paid. 

They  were  loyal  and  true  to  the  Mother  Land, 

But  felt  the  injustice  of  this  demand. 

Must  they  tamely  yield  to  a  tyrant's  will  ? 

No  !  The  indignation  rankled  still ; 

Taxed  and  not  represented !  they 
Would  never  an  edict  so  base  obey : 

If  appeals  were  vain,  with  one  fell  stroke. 

They  would  free  themselves  from  the  British  yoke. 
When  the  sharp  report  of  the  minute  gun 
Woke  the  morning  air  at  Lexington, 

Proclaiming  the  conflict  had  begun, 

With  a  strength  in  their  weakness  our  ancestors  rose 
To  conquer  or  die  with  their  insolent  foes. 

With  weapons  rude,  hall  clothed,  half  ted, 

These  sons  of  freedom  fought  and  bled ; 

And  pressed  with  their  dauntless  leader  on, 

Our  own,  our  beloved  Washington. 

Booted  and  spurred  the  invading  troops  came, 

Marking  their  pathway  with  rapine  and  flame, 

Scorning  our  shivering,  undisciplined  men, 

But  God  stretched  his  right  hand  in  mercy  o'er  them. 

While  the  British  minions  at  Trenton  lay, 

Holding  their  Christmas  holiday, 

Washington’s  vigilance  never  slept 
As  these  sons  of  Bacchus  their  revels  kept. 

Our  country's  patriots  gathered  then 

From  farm  and  workshop,  those  well-tried  men, 

And  bravely  marched  to  the  river's  side, 

To  ford  its  swollen  and  turbid  tide; 

In  the  darkness  and  storm,  through  the  icy  flood, 
Tracing  their  footsteps  with  drops  of  blood. 

But  they  faltered  not  and  the  morning  sun 
Saw  a  glorious  victory  at  Trenton  won. 

And  well  may  our  country  boast  of  those 
Who  nobly  in  freedom's  cause  arose, 

And  when  on  the  plains  of  Mexico 
They  met  and  conquered  a  hostile  foe, 

They  proved  that  tne  flame  of  their  wonted  fires 
Yet  lived  in  the  sons  of  illustrious  sires. 

The  broad  sword’s  flash  and  the  cannon's  roar 
Disturb  no  longer  Columbia’s  shore; 

For  the  Angel  of  Peace  holds  o’er  now 
The  olive  wreath  from  her  sunny  brow, 

And  thrift  and  plenty  on  every  hand 
Bespeak  a  prosperous  and  happy  land. 

The  lumbering  coach  is  laid  aside. 

And  the  iron  horse  in  majestic  pride 

Goes  bounding  o’er  mountains  and  valleys  wide ; 

While  his  breath  of  fire,  and  his  song  of  steam 
Hush  the  wolf's  fierce  howl  and  the  panther's  scream. 
In  lieu  of  our  grand-dames’  spinning  wheel 
Unnumbered  spindles  of  burnished  steel 
With  a  whirring  hum  o'er  the  factory's  din 
Daily  our  fabrics  weave  and  spin. 

And  the  mower  and  reaper  in  victory  reign 
O'er  the  fragrant  clover  and  ripening  grain. 

With  the  speed  of  the  wind,  or  the  ligntning's  play 
Our  thoughts  are  flashing  for  miles  away. 

No  word  is  spoken— no  voice  is  heard, 

For  the  silence  of  death  binds  the  mystic  ccrd. 

The  church  bells  ring  on  the  ambient  air 
The  call  for  matins  or  evening  prayer, 

Where  once  in  the  groves  on  the  verdant  sod 
Our  grand-sires  poured  out  their  souls  to  God. 

Our  halls  of  learning,  our  templed  domes, 

Our  stately  mansions  and  cultured  homes, 

And  broad  fair  acres  of  fertile  soil 

Are  the  growth  of  years  of  unsparing  toil. 

When  another  century  wings  its  way 

And  all  in  reach  of  my  voice  to-day 

Have  laid  the  burden'of  being  down 

May  they  change  the  cross  for  the  victor's  crown. 

May  our  deeds  of  kindness  and  works  remain 
To  prove  that  we  have  not  lived  in  vain. 

Tlie  Concert. 

Qu  Thursday  evening  a  concert  was  given  in 
Lenape  Hail.  The  spacious  audience  room  was 
filled  with  an  enthusiastic  audience.  The  in¬ 
strumental  music  was  furnished  by  Brock’s 
Orchestra.  The  vocal  selections  were  rendered 
by  Mrs.  C.  Cramer,  Mr.  C.  Cramer,  Miss  Fredda 
M.  Heyd  and  Miss  Eila  Heist.  Piano  selections 
were  given  by  the  Misses  Hulshizer,  of  Doyles - 
town.  The  programme  of  the  evening  embraced 
the  following ;  Music — Orchestra.  Vocal  Solo — 
Mrs.  C.  Cramer.  Music — Horn  Quartette.  Vocal 
Solo — Miss  Fredda  Heyd.  Music — Horn  Quar¬ 
tette.  Vocal  Solo — Miss  Ella  Heist.  Vocal  Solo 
— Mr.  C.  Cramer.  Clarionet  Solo — Mr.  C.  F.  J. 
Keller.  Music — Orchestra.  The  Sellersville 
Band  was  on  the  Exhibition  grounds  on  Thurs¬ 
day. 


Tlie  f  veals  of  Friday. 

Another  large  audience  assembled  under  the 
pavilion  on  Friday  afternoon,  at  half-past  two 
o’clock.  Hon.  George  Lear  presided.  Among 
the  persons  occupying  seats  on  the  platform  were 
Hon.  Henry  M.  Hoyt,  Governor  of  Pennsylva¬ 


nia,  Col.  Patterson,  of  Philadelphia,  Samuel 
Smedley,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  and  many  others. 
The  Eev.  Levi  C.  Sheip,  cf  Dovlestown,  opened 
the  exercises  with  a  prayer.  The  music  on  the 
occasion,  and  throughout  the  day,  was  furnished 
by  the  Bristol  baud.  The  full  text  of  the  ora¬ 
tion  of  Hon.  Edward  31.  Paxson,  the  historical 
address  of  Gen.  W.  W.  H.  Davis,  and  the  poera 
by  Samuel  Swain,  are  given.  The  singing  of 
the  ode  composed  by  Caleb  E.  Wright,  Esq.,  oP 
Doylestown,  was  an  interesting  incident  ot  the 
day. 

Historical  Address. 

BY  GEN.  W.  W.  H.  DAVIS,  OF  DOYLESTOWN. 

We  stand  in  the  shadow  of  three  centuries  of  history. 
Two  hundred  and  seventy-three  years  Lave  been  gath¬ 
ered  to  the  ages  since  the  frail  barque  of  Henry  Hudson 
entered  the  broad  bay  which  receives  our  noble  river, 
and  seven  years  later  the  voice  of  civilization  first  broke 
the  stillness  of  the  wilderness  west  of  the  Delaware. 

The  century  which  gave  William  Penn  to  the  world, 
was  a  period  of  great  intellectual  activity  and  marked 
by  important  events  in  both  hemispheres.  It  was  the 
age  of  Milton,  Harvey  and  Clarendon.  Shakespeare 
finished  his  wonderful  career  as  the  century  came  in 
Kaleigh,  the  discoverer  of  Virginia,  the  wisest  of  En¬ 
glishmen,  was  sent  to  the  block  before  the  second  de¬ 
cade;  and  Bacon  closed  his  great  lile  at  the  end  of  the 
first  quarter.  It  witnessed  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth.  The  revolution,  which  changed  the  destiny 
of  the  British  monarchy  and  gave  Cromwell  immortal 
renown,  broke  out  two'  years  before  Penn  was  born. 
When  he  entered  upon  the  ministry  at  the  age  of  twen¬ 
ty-four,  Bichard  Baxter  was  in  the'  zenith  of  his  useful¬ 
ness;  and  when  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania  was  in  his 
prime  John  Bunyan  was  writing  his  immortal  book  in 
the  old  jail  on  the  bridge  across  the  Ouse  at  Bedford.  As 
the  century  was  about  to  expire  the  revolution  of  ’Si' 
completed  the  work  of  ’44,  by  dethroning  James  and 
putting  William  of  Orange  in  liis  place— a  contest  which, 
cost  one  monarch  his  head  and  another  his  crown.  But 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  religious  liberty.  It  was  a 
penal  offence  to  worship  God  except  as  prescribed  by 
church  and  state,  and  the  offender  was  subjected  to 
stripes  and  imprisonment. 

On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  England  and  France  were 
employed  colonizing  the  new  world.  The  former  was 
peoplingthe  Atlantic  slopes,  while  the  latter  seized  upon, 
the  great  domain  beyond  the  mountains  down  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  was  rapidly  bringing  it 
under  subjection.  The  struggle  between  these  rivals  in 
church  and  state  was  finished  a  century  later  by  the 
overthrow  of  French  power  in  America  on  the  Plains  of 
Abraham.  This  conflict  between  Anglo-Saxon  and  Lath? 
ideas,  the  latter  the  product  ot  Homan  imperialism,  was 
of  vital  importance  to  the  future  of  this  continent,  for  ir 
secured  to  the  people  of  the  new  world  local  self-govern¬ 
ment.  Civil  liberty  had  already  won  its  way  in  England 
and  America  by  the  temporal  sword:  religious  libenty 
was  destined  to  win  its  way  by  the  sword  of  the  Lord  and 
of  Gideon.  The  century,  which  gave  birth  to  so  many  re¬ 
markable  characters  and  great  events,  produced  the 
founder  of  our  commonwealth  and  county.  His  mind 
was  imbued  with  the  most  advanced  ideas  of  the  period, 
and  he  came  to  his  work  lully  equipped  for  success 

They  who  believe  that  William  Penn  introduced  the 
first  Europeans  into  the  wilderness  west  of  the  Delaware 
have  not  read  history  aright.  The  first  white  men  to  tread 
the  soil  of  Bucks  county  were  three  Dutch  traders,  who 
crossed  the  country  irom  the  Hudson  to  the  Schuylkill  ii? 
1616.  Eight  years  afterward  the  “  West  India  Company” 
established  a  trading  post  on  an  island  in  the  Delaware 
just  below  Trenton  fails,  and  placed  thereon  three  or 
four  families  of  French  Walloons.  A  few  members  of 
Sir  Edmund  Plowden’s  colony  are  supposed  to  have  set¬ 
tled  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  at  the  falls,  between  1623 
and  1634.  The  Swedes  purchased  the  west  bank  of  the 
river  from  Henlopen  to  the  falls  in  1638.  The  English, 
appeared  on  the  Delaware  in  1640.  but  they  did  not  come 
to  stay  until  a  quarter  of  a  century  later.  There  was  not 
a  white  woman  west  of  the  Dela'ware  in  1643,  nor  a  set¬ 
tler  of  any  race  above  the  Schuylkill  three  years  later. 
Peter  Aldricks,  a  Hollander  and  ancestor  of  the  Harris¬ 
burg  Aldricks,  to  whom  the  English  granted  an  island 
in  the  Delaware  be:ow  Bristol  in  1677.  was  the  first  Eu¬ 
ropean  landholder  in  this  county.  The  island  is  now 
joined  to  the  main  land. 

The  English  established  civil  government  on  the  Dela¬ 
ware  in  1670,  and  during  the  next  ten  years  there  was  an 
occasional  dropping-in  of  individual  settlers— English, 
Dutch,  Swedes  and  Fins— pickets  of  civilization  in  the 
wilderness.  The  same  year  Richard  Gorsuch  patented  a 
tract  in  Bensalem.  In  1677  several  additional  grants 
were  made  in  that  township  and  in  Bristol,  among  them 
one  to  Duncan  Williamson,  who  gave  the  name  to 
Dunk's  ferry.  Of  the  English  who  arrived  that  year, 
Daniel  Brinson,  John  Pursloir  and  Joshua  Bore  came 
into  this  county.  The  following  year  came  Robert  and 
Thomas  Sc.oley,  Gilbert  Wheeler,  John  Ackerman,  Wil¬ 
liam  Biles,  Samuel  Sycle,  Richard  Ridgway,  Robert  and 
John  Wood,  who  settled  on  the  river  below  the  falls, and 
Thomas  Fairman  in  Bensalem,  south  of  Neshaminy, 
The  population  west  of  the  Delaware  was  then  estimated 
at  600,  but  not  a  fourth  were  in  Bucks  county.  Court  was 
held  at  Upland,  now  Chester,  and  there  was  not  a  place 
of  religious  worship  north  of  Philadelphia.  A  ferry  wad 
established  at  the  falls  in  1675.  There  were  lour  arrivals 
in  16S0— George  Brown,  ancestor  of  Gen.  Jacob  Brown, 
late  commanding  general  of  the  United  States  army; 
Lyonel  Britton,  the  first  Catholic  convert  in  the  state, 
whose  name  appears  on  the  first  panel  of  grand  jurors, 
and  whose  daughter  Mary  was  the  first  child  born  is. 
the  county  ef  English  parents,  and  Samuel  and  William 
Darke— all  settling  in  Falls  township.  The  first  immi¬ 
grants  to  sail  direct  for  Pennsylvania  left  Englaied  in 
August,  1681,  the  passengers  of  the  ‘‘John  and  Sarah” 
being  the  first  to  arrive,  were  called  the  “  First  Land- 
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®rs.”  Three  of  these  came  into  Backs— Nathaniel  Al¬ 
lien,  who  settled  in  Bensalem ;  John  Otter,  at  the  head  of 
Newtown  creek,  and  .Edmund  Lovett,  in  Falls.  Among 
those  who  came  in  1682  were  Henry  Paxson,  of  Middle- 
town;  Luke  Brinsley,  Falls;  John  Clows,  John  Brock 
And  William  Yardley,  Lower  Makefield  ;  James  Harri¬ 
son,  Phineas  Pemberton  and  George  Heatbcoate.  The 
.latter  was  a  Quaker  sea  captain,  who  refused  to  strike 
his  colors  when  he  entered  the  port  of  New  York  in  1661, 
and  was  imprisoned  by  the  governor  of  that  province  in 
3672,  because  he  would  not  take  off  his  hat  when  handing 
him  a  letter.  Joseph  Growden,  one  of  the  ablest  men 
who  ever  lived  in  Bucks,  came  the  same  year.  Several 
iamilies,  which  settled  in  Byberry  in  1682.  afterward 
<came  into  Bucks,  among  which  were  the  Carvers,  of 
Buckingham,  and  the  Harts,  of  Warminster. 

William  Penn  first  appears  in  connection  with  Ameri¬ 
can  affairs  in  1673  as  one  of  the  arbitrators  to  settle  the 
dispute  between  Byllinge  and  Fenwick,  arising  out  of 
itheir  purchase  of  one-half  of  New  Jersey  of  the  Duke  of 
York.  His  attention  was  now  directed  to  the  Delaware, 
and  events  shortly  opened  for  him  a  congenial  field  of 
Jiabor.  The  territor}7  now  known  as  Pennsylvania  was 
conveyed  by  Charles  II.  to  Penn  in  satisfact  ion  of  a  debt 
England  owed  his  father.  The  patent  was  signed  March 
14,  1681,  and  the  deed  from  the  Duke  of  York  was  ex¬ 
ecuted  August  31st.  The  name  was  a  compromise.  Penn 
wished  the  new  province  to  be  called  “  New  Wales,”  but 
She  king  objecting,  he  suggested  “  Sylvania,”  to  which 
Ms  majesty  prefixed  the  word  ”  Penn,”  in  honor  of  his 
lather,  and  thus  came  aoout  the  name  borne  by  our 
commonwealth.  The  grant  was  the  fairest  and  richest 
®ver  made  to  a  private  person,  and  was  almost  an  em¬ 
pire  in  extent.  It  lay  almost  an  unbroken  wilderness 
itom  extremity  to  extremity ;  but  the  sky  which  beamed 
down  upon  it  was  bright,  the  soil  rich,  the  rivers  and 
creeks  swarmed  with  fishes,  and  the  woods  were  filled 
with  game;  while  the  native  inhabitants,  not  yet  de¬ 
moralized  by  contact  with  the  whites,  nor  debauched 
with  rum,  were  a  peaceful  people,  and  received  all  com¬ 
ers  kindly.  By  the  terms  of  the  grant,  Penn  was  made 
the  absolute  proprietary  of  the  country,  in  reality  its 
sovereign,  with  power  to  make  laws,  establish  courts,  etc., 
while  the  fee-simple  of  the  soil  was  vested  in  him  and 
his  heirs.  Penn  soon  completed  the  preliminaries  of 
taking  possession.  His  first  act,  the  8th  of  April,  1681, 
was  to  write  a  letter  to  the  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania 
announcing  the  conveyance  of  the  territory  to  him,  and 
assuring  them  of  every  right;  and  on  the  tenth  he  ap¬ 
pointed  hiscousin,  William  Markham,  deputy  governor, 
with  full  powers  to  act.  The  latter  immediately  sailed  for 
America;  he  was  in  New  York  in  June;  on  the  Dela¬ 
ware  before  the  month  was  out;  and  we  find  him,  the  3d 
of  August,  presiding  at  a  council  at  Upland.  This  dates 
the  establishment  of  Penn’s  civil  government  on  the 
Delaware.  Markham  was  likewise  instructed  to  build 
a  dwelling  for  the  proprietary,  and  it  is  thought  he  se¬ 
lected  the  site  where  the  manor  house  afterward  stood. 
The  30th  of  September  Penn  appointed  three  commis¬ 
sioners  to  go  to  Pennsylvania  to  purchase  land  of  the  In¬ 
dians  and  select  a  site  for  a  great  city  ;  and  about  that 
lime  James  Harrison  was  appointed  lawful  agent  to  sell 
land  in  the  new  colony. 

Meanwhile  William  Penn  was  completing  his  arrange¬ 
ments  to  join  the  immigrants  on  the  Delaware.  One  of 
Ai3  last  acts  was  to  address  a  farewell  letter  to  his  wife  and 
children,  a  letter  which  Jeffrey  pronounces  "  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  specimens  of  soft  and  mellow  English.” 
He  embarked  in  the  “  Welcome,”  Pennsylvania’s  ”  May- 
Sower,”  about  the  first  of  September,  1682,  the  day  we 
celebrate,  with  an  hundred  passengers.  The  exact  day 
©f  sailing  is  in  doubt.  He  addressed  his  “  Salutation  to 
all  faithful  friends  in  England,”  from  the  Downs,  Au¬ 
gust  30th ;  and  Claypole  writes,  September  3d,  “  We  hope 
ine  Welcome,  with  William  Penn,  is  gotten  away  clear.” 
The  voyage  of  that  little  vessel  of  three  hundred  tons 
was  of  greater  moment  to  the  world  than  the  boat  which 
carried  ’‘Ctesar  and  his  fortunes,”  and  will  live  longer  in 
history  than  the  expedition  of  the  Gol  en  Fleece;  for  it 
ibore  to  the  New  World  the  only  lawgiver  of  the  century 
who  declared  for  civil  and  religious  liberty.  The  Wel¬ 
come  entered  the  capes  of  Delaware  about  October  24th ; 
arrived  at  New  Castle  the  27th,  where  Penn  landed  and 
look  personal  possession  the  28th ;  and  he  was  at  Upland 
the  next  day,  the  29th,  where  he  held  his  first  court  the 
second  of  November. 

Of  the  Welcome  passengers  we  know  that  the  follow¬ 
ing  came  into  Bucks  county :  John  Rowland,  who  settled 
in  Falls,  Thomas  Fitzwater,  William  Buckman,  Cuth- 
toert  Hayhurst  and  Thomas  Walmsley,  in  Northamp¬ 
ton.  Thomas  Ingols,  Nicholas  Walne,  Thomas  Wriggles- 
worth,  Thomas  Croasdale,  Thomas  Stackhouse,  Middle- 
ton,  and  Joseph  Kirkbride,  a  youth  of  nineteen.  One  of 
the  first  acts  of  William  Penn,  after  he  had  taken  for¬ 
mal  possession  of  the  country  and  had  holden  court  at  U  p- 
Hand,  was  to  go  up  to  Philadelphia  to  quarterly  meeting, 
where,  no  doubt,  thanks  were  returned  to  the  Almighty 
lor  his  protection  from  the  perils  of  the  sea. 

It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  exact  date  when  Bucks  was 
organized  as  a  county.  Hazzard  places  it  in  November 
©r  early  in  December,  1682.  As  Bucks  was  represented  in 
the  called  Assembly  at  Chester,  December  4th,  the  mem¬ 
bers  irom  this  county  being  Christopher  Taylor,  Griffith 
Jones  and  William  Yardley,  it  was  probably  organized 
before  that  time.  The  proclamation  for  the  election  of 
February  20, 1682  (O.  S.),  held  at  the  Falls,  was  directed  to 
“Richard  Noble,  High  Sheriff  of  the  county  Bucks,”  and 
“the  sheriff  of  Bucks”  was  present  at  the  meeting  of 
provincial  council,  March  10th.  1682.  The  following: 
persons  were  elected  at  the  first  election  held  in 
this  county,  council:  William  Biles,  Christopher 
Taylor  and  James  Harrison.  Assembly :  William 
Yardley,  Samuel  Darke,  Robert  Lucas,  Nicholas  Walne, 
John  Wood,  John  Clows,  Thomas  Fitzwater,  Robert 
Hall  and  James  Boyden.  They  had  all  preceded  Penn 
in  their  arrival  in  the  province.  Not  a  word  has  come 
down  to  us  of  the  machinery  these  men  used  to  get  upon 
the  ticket,  nor  how  the  campaign  was  carried  on.  They 
were  the  first  men  elected  to  office  in  Bucks  county.  The- 
county  seal,  “  a  tree  and  a  vine,”  was  ordered  by  council 
March  23d,  and  the  boundaries  were  fixed  at  the  same 
session  as  follows :  “  Beginning  at  the  river  Delaware  at 
©oaquesson  creek,  and  so  to  take  in  the  easterly  side 


thereof,  together  with  ye  townships  of  Southamp¬ 
ton  and  Warminster,  and  thence  backward.”  “Thence 
backward”  gave  the  county  a  boundary  almost  without 
limit,  making  it  larger  than  two  states  of  the  Union,  and 
since  divided  into  several  counties.  The  county  was  at 
first  called  “  Buckingham,”  but  shortly  took  the  name  it 
now  bears. 

Settlers  poured  in  rapidly  after  Penn’s  arrival  and  in 
1683  fifty  ships  brought  immigrants  to  this  promised 
land. 

The  marking  of  cattle  was  one  of  the  earliest  subjects 
which  engrossed  the  attention  of  our  fathers,  and  the 
book  of  earmarks  contains  some  curious  hieroglyphics 
our  ancestral  cows  carried  upon  their  ears.  In  1684  there 
were  one  hundred  and  three  registered  owners  of  cattle 
in  the  county,  among  which  we  find  the  names  of  \Vil- 
liam  Penn,  Burton,  Paxson,  Yardley,  Stackhouse.  East- 
burn,  Atkinson,  Bunting,  Smith,  Biles,  Bennett,  Baker, 
Buckman.  Pownal,  Wood,  Webster  and  Dickerson. 

Thomas  Holme  began  a  survey  of  the  Province  in 
1631,  and  published  a  map  in  1684  which  embraced 
this  county  south  of  Wrightstown.  The  number  of 
real  estate  owners  was  225,  mostly  in  the  town¬ 
ships  bordering  the  Delaware.  This  map  shows 
that  the  first  settlers  which  came  into  Bucks  followed 
the  law  which  has  governed  immigrants  to  new  coun¬ 
tries  since  the  first  colony  went  forth.  Landing  on  the 
bank  of  the  beautiful  Delaware  they  pushed  up  its  val¬ 
ley  and  the  valleys  of  the  Poetquessing,  the  Neshaminy 
and  other  streams,  and  gradually  penetrated  the  inter¬ 
ior.  By  the  end  oflSi-3  settlers  were  in  the  woods  as  high 
up  as  Wrightstown,  where  we  find  John  Chapman  living 
in  a  cave;  and  by  1690  Penn’s  new  province  was  a  flour¬ 
ishing  little  commonwealth,  with  comfortable  dwellings, 
churches  and  schools. 

The  county  had  been  settled  two  years  before  a  single 
township  was  organized.  This  was  in  1692,  and  b\  or¬ 
der  of  the  court,  when  Makefield,  Falls,  Buckingham, 
now  Bristol  Salem,  now  Bensalem,  and  Middletown 
were  established  with  meets  aud  bounds.  The  second 
group  was  organized  in  1703,  viz.:  Southampton. 
Wrightstown,  Warminster,  Newtown,  Buckingham  and 
Solebury.  These  were  followed  by  Northampton  in  1722, 
Warwick  in  1733,  Warrington  in  1734  and  Upper  Make- 
field  in  1737.  These  townships  embraced  the  territory 
settled  by  English  Friends,  except  the  few  localities  pen¬ 
etrated  here  and  there  by  the  most  adventurous  settlers. 
There  was  always  a  picket  line  in  advance  of  the  main 
body.  These  pioneers,  attracted  by  the  rich  valleys  and 
fine  rolling  uplands  of  Newtown,  Wrightstown,  Buck¬ 
ingham  and  Solebury,  early  pushed  their  way  thither, 
and  the  smoke  of  the  settler  was  hardly  seen  on  the 
bank  of  the  Delaware  before  his  axe  was.  beard  in  the 
woods  north  of  Middletown.  In  this  upper  region,  among 
the  first  settlers,  we  find  the  well  known  names  of  Chap¬ 
man,  Martindale,  Twining,  Hillborn,  Smith,  fccarbor- 
ough,  Watson,  Fell,  Canby,  Paxson,  Dyer  and  Michener. 
For  the  first  forty  years  the  main  stream  of  English  im¬ 
migration  flowed  up  the  peninsula  between  the  Delaware 
and  Neshaminy. 

By  the  end  of  the  century  the  tidal  wave  of  settlement 
and  civilization,  which  bad  flowed  steadily  up.  from  the 
lower  Delaware,  reached  about  the  latitude  ofDoyles- 
town.  On  the  river  front  settlers  were  found  a  little 
higher  up,  a  few  having  peopled  the  lower  parts  of 
Plumstead.  and  settled  in.  Nockamixon,  Tinicum  and 
Durham.  These  immigraMs  were  English-speaking.  At 
this  period  a  new  element  comes  into  the  question  of  coun¬ 
ty  settlement.  The  English;  are  met  by  two  other  races, 
who  put  iu  their  claim  for  a  share  of  the  virigin  wilderness 
of  Bucks— the  Germans  and  the  Welsh.  The  English 
and  Germans,  the  latter  mostly  Lutheran,  Reformed  and 
Mennonite,  fairly  antagonized  each  other  and  divide  the 
honors.  To  this  day  each  race  claims  an  almo>t  undivided 
half  of  the  county ;  the  otherraces,  woven  into  our  mosaic 
of  population,  being  of  secondary  importance  in  num¬ 
bers.  The  Germans  and  Welsh,  who  struck  the  English 
in  flank,  came  into  Bucks  through  Philadelphia,  now 
Montgomery,  county,  many  of  them  following  up  the 
valley  of  the  Perkiomen.  The  conservative  Welsh  set¬ 
tled  principally  in  New  Britain  and  Hilltown,  while  the 
more  aggressive  Germans  streamed  across  the  county  to 
the  Delaware,  crossed  the  Lehigh  and  peopled  the  slopes 
of  the  Blue  Mountains.  They  came-  in  increasing  num¬ 
bers  year  after  year.  German  immigration  marks  great 
tenacity  of  purpose.  They  relinquish  nothing,  they 
have  once  seized  upon,  and  gradually  encroach  upon 
territory  held  by  others.  They  earJy  overran  P.lum- 
stead,  Tinicum.  Nockamixon  and  Durham,  whose  first 
settlers  were  English  ;  and  sc^hemmedin  the  small  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  colony  iu  Richland,  that  it  never  spread 
beyond  its  original  limits.  Mure  recently  thev  have 
overrun  Hilltown,  New  B-itain  and  part  of  Doylestown 
township.  They  cling  to  the  language  and  faith  of  their 
ancestors.  The  Germans  are  steadily  marching  down 
county  with  greater  power  than  an  army  with  banners ; 
and  there  is  not  a  hamlet  or  neighborhood  below  Doyles¬ 
town  where  the  language  of  Luther  is  not  spoken,  nor  a 
township  where  German  ballots  are  not  voted.  The 
timid  provincial  authorities  had  great  fear  of  both  Ger¬ 
mans  and  Irish.  The  latter  came  in  such  numbers  be¬ 
tween  1723  and  1730  that  James  Logan  said,  "It  looks  as 
if  Ireland  is  to  send  all  her  inhabitants  to  this  colony, 
and  he  feared  they  would  ni2ke  themselves  masters  of 
it.  Unfriendly  legislation  dic&not  stop  it.  It  flowed  on 
without  ctasing.  and  there  is  no  wonder,  for  it  was^an 
exodus  from  a  land  of  oppression  to  one  of  civil  and  re¬ 
ligious  liberty.  It  is  a  somewhat?  remarkable  fact,  m  th8- 
settlement  of  this  county, that  when  the  English  Friends 
met  the  more  aggressive  Germans  they  halted  in  their 
career,  and  seemed  content  to  hold  what  they  already 
possessed,  without  penetrating-  farther  into  the  wilder¬ 
ness.  They  shrank  from  a  contest  with  that  race. 

The  German  districts  were-  rapidly  settled.  Within 
thirty  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  first  ot  these  colonists 
all  the  townships  but  two.  settled  by  this  race,  were  or¬ 
ganized.  Beginning  with  Hilltown  in  1722,  it  was  follow^ 
ed  by  New  Britain  in  1723,  Plumstead,  J725,  Milfond  and 
Richland  in  1734,  Tinicum  in  1738,  Rockhill,  1740,  Nocka¬ 
mixon,  1742,  and  Springfield  in  1743.  The  organization 
of  Havcock  was  postponed  until  1763  and  Durham  until 
1775.  Between  1738  and  1750,  Upper  Milford^  Saucon,  Ma- 
cungie,  Salisbury  and  Whitehall  in  Lehigh  county,  andi 
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Smithfield,  Allen,  Mount  Bethel  and  Moore  townships 
ia  Northampton,  but  all  then  in  Bucks,  were  organized. 
Among  prominent  families  which  peopled  the  German 
districts  of  our  county  were  those  of  Albright.  Apple, 
Appenzeller,  Hess,  Fretz,  Musselman,  Snyder,  Heist, 
Shelly,  Leidy,  Hartzell,  Trauger,  Stover,  Kintner,  Wol- 
finger,  Roudenbush.  Wismer.  Weirback.  Overbeck,  and 
a  long  list  of  others.  The  German  population  of  our 
county  are  keeping  pace  with  their  English-speaking 
neighbors,  in  mental  and  material  progress.  From 
whatever  standpoint  viewed,  they  are  not  second  to  any 
class  of  our  population.  The  state  and  county  owe  much 
to  this  patriotic  and  conservative  race. 

While  the  English  Friends  were  pushing  the  column 
of  civilization  upward  from  the  Delaware,  and  the  Ger¬ 
mans  were  streaming  across  the  county  from  our  south¬ 
western  border,  a  new  element  made  its  appearance  on 
the  river  front  in  the  extreme  northeast— the  Holland¬ 
ers  and  French  Huguenots.  They  came  through  the 
wilderness  from  the  Hudson  soon  after  the  last  century 
came  in,  and  settled  on  the  rich  alluvial  Minisink  flats 
on  both  sides  of  the  Delaware.  They  were  the  earliest 
settlers  in  all  that  region,  so  early  in  fact  that  some  be¬ 
lieve  they  antedate  the  arrival  of  William  Penn  and  his 
colonists.  They  grew  into  a  populous  settlement,  and 
have  sent  forth  a  number  of  able  and  distinguished  men, 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned  the  late  Governor 
Decha,  of  Kentucky. 

The  population  or  our  county  may  be  likened  to  a  piece 
of  human  mosaic,  and  is  as  ‘perfect  of  its  kind  as  ever 
was  made.  Bucks  was  settled  by  live  different  races, 
though  not  in  equal  proportion.  The  English  Friends 
were  the  first  to  arrive,  and  down  to  1712  made  up  the 
population  almost  exclusively.  They  were  the  fathers 
and  founders  of  the  county,  and  made  their  lasting  im¬ 
press  upon  society,  morals  and  laws.  The  next  to  arrive 
in  any  considerable  numbers  were  the  Germans,  the  des¬ 
cendants  of  the  men  who  crushed  the  Roman  legions 
and  overthrew  her  imperial  power;  who  transferred  the 
language  and  customs  of  tbe  Rhine  to  the  Upper  Dela¬ 
ware,  the  Tohickon  and  the  Dehigh.  The  third  race  to 
people  the  wilderness  of  Bucks  was  the  Irish,  improp¬ 
erly  called  Scotch-Irish,  but  really  Scotch-Saxons,  and 
not  the  offspring  of  the  Gael  and  Celt.  This  gallant 
people,  which  have  fought  the  battles  of  the  world  for 
centuries,  and  are  to-day  found  in  arms  wherever  there 
is  a  drum-beat,  like  those  who  preceded  them,  came 
to  this  western  wilderness  to  enjoy  the  sweets  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty.  The  Southern  Irish  did  not  come  in 
large  numbers  until  a  later  period.  The  fourth  race  to 
be  woven  into  this  mosaic  was  the  Welsh,  which  settled 
some  portions  of  the  central  section  of  the  county.  The 
fifth  was  the  sturdy  Hollander,  who  came  overland  from 
the  Dutch  colony  of  N  ew  Y ork  and  settled  in  considerable 
numbers  in  North  and  Southampton,  Newtown  and  Ben- 
salem.and  whose  descendants  retain  the  fine  physique  of 
their  ancestors.  The  Welsh  are  still  traceable  in  the  fam¬ 
ily  names  of  James,  Pugh,  Owen,  Mathews,  Mathias,  Mor¬ 
ris,  Thomas,  et  al.,  and  the  Hollanders  in  VanHorne, 
Vanartsdaien,  Vandeventer,  Cornell.  Wynkoop.  Hoag- 
land,  Detferts,  Vandegrift,  Dungan  Craven,  and  other 
wrell-known  names.  Of  the  non  English  speaking  peo¬ 
ple  who  settled  this  county,  the  German  descendants 
alone  have  retained  the  language  of  their  ancestors,  J  his 
diversity  of  race  and  religious  sentiment  among  those 
who  settled  our  state  and  county  gave  birth  to  that  free¬ 
dom  ot  opinion  and  conservatism  in  politics  which  are 
marked  characteristics  of  Pennsylvania.  Religious  big¬ 
otry,  which  has  stained  the  history  of  some  of  the  states, 
has  not  dared  to  raise  its  head  in  ours. 

We  are  indebted  to  religious  persecution  for  much  of 
the  early  settlement  of  the  new  world.  It  drove  from 
their  homes  the  Puritans  of  New  England,  the  Friends 
of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Catholics  of  Maryland.  The 
Friends  were  the  religious  pioneers  of  our  county.  They 
were  people  of  strong  convictions.  At  first  they  met  in 
each  others  houses  for  worship,  but  occasionally  crossed 
the  Delaware  to  meet  with  brethren  at  Burlington. 
Meetings  for  worship  were  held  in  Middletown  as  early 
as  1682,  but  Falls  was  the  mother  meeting.  Among  those 
present  for  worship  at  the  home  of  William  Biles,  May 
2, 1683,  were  James  Harrison,  Phineas  Pemberton  and 
William  Yardley.  These  early  Friends  held  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  reins  with  a  tight  hand,  for  we  find  that  Isaac 
Hodson  was  “  dealt  with  ”  for  loaning  money  at  7  per 
cent,  when  the  lawful  interest  was  only  six.  atd  William 
Moon  ••  for  marrying  his  cousin,  Elizabeth  Nut.”  Never¬ 
theless,  society  owes  a  great  debt  to  the  English  Friends. 
They  were  not  only  the  first  to  advocate  the  abolition  ot 
negro  slavery,  but  the  first  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  the  negroes  while  in  bondage.  They  urged  its  aboli¬ 
tion  as  early  as  1688,  and  in  1693  the  meeting  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  counselled  Friends  only  "to  buy  and  set  free.” 
They  were  likewise  the  pioneers  in  temperance  reform, 
and  as  early  as  1729  the  meeting  discountenanced  the 
general  use  of  strong  drinks.  From  that  time  to  the 
present  they  have  been  with  the  advance  in  all  move¬ 
ments  to  improve  the  condition  of  society. 

A  few  churches  outside  of  the  Friends’  organization, 
and  which  may  be  called  historical,  mark  the  earlv  re¬ 
ligious  progress  of  the  county.  The  Rhode  Island  Bap¬ 
tists,  who  settled  at  Cold  Spring,  near  Bristol,  in  1684, 
were  the  first  of  that  faith  west  of  the  Delaware,  but  the 
church  hardly  survived  the  century.  St.  James’  Episco¬ 
pal, at  Bristol,  the  child  of  the  "  society  for  the  propagation 
of  the  gospel  in  foreign  parts,”  was  founded  in  1711.  and 
Queen  Anne  showed  her  affection  by  presenting  a  silver 
communion  service.  The  germ  of  the  Bensalem  Presoy- 
terian  church  was  planted  by  the  Swedes  before  1700,  and 
organized  as  Dutch  Reformed  about  1710,  with  Paulus 
VanVleck  pastor,  and  the  Dutch  Reformed  church 
of  North  and  Southampton  was  founded  about  the  same 
time.  The  Neshaminy  Presbyterian  church,  of  War¬ 
wick.  from  which  grew  the  famous  "  Log  College,”  and 
whose  pulpit  was  filled  by  William  Tennent,  was  estab¬ 
lished  about  1720.  The  “upper  congregation”  of  the 
same  charge  was  Deep  Run  church,  formed  about  1726. 
and  the  parent  of  the  Doylestown  Presbyterian  church. 
From  1692  to  170-5  Keithian  Friends  met  at  the  house  of 
John  Chamberlin  in  Southampton,  which  developed  into 
the  Southampton  Baptist  church  in  1732.  The  first  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  in  Newtown  was  erected  in  1734,  and  a 
Baptist -at  New  Britain  in  1744,  as  a  place  of  worship  for 


the  Welsh  settled  in  that  section.  Among  the  German 
settlers  churches  multiplied  with  equal  rapidity,  and  in. 
a  few  years  the  various  sects  of  that  nationality  were 
provided  with  places  of  religious  worship.  The  Mennon- 
lte  church,  of  Milford,  founded  in  1735.  is  one  of  the  old¬ 
est  German  churches  of  the  county.  The  preaching  of 
Whitfield  in  this  county  and  the  settlement  of  Zinzen- 
dorf  on  the  Lehigh  during  this  period  did  much  to 
awaken  people  to  their  lost  condition  and  stimulate  re¬ 
ligious  sentiment,  but  tbe  increase  of  churches  is  mainly 
due  to  the  religious  wants  of  the  early  settlers. 

We  are  indebted  to  Sir  Edmund  Andros  for  the  intro¬ 
ductory  English  jurisprudence  on  the  Delaware.  Before 
the  arrival  of  William  Penn  the  few  inhabitants  of 
Bucks  county  were  obliged  to  go  down  the  river  to  Up¬ 
land  to  court.  The  first  court  under  Penn’s  purchase 
was  held  thereby  Deputy  Governor  Markham,  Septem¬ 
ber  14th,  1681,  when  William  Biles  and  Robert  Lucas,  of 
Falls,  were  appointed  Justices  of  the  Ptace,  the  first  to 
hold  office  under  the  new  proprietary.  The  first  court 
known  to  have  been  held  in  this  county  was  an  Orphans7 
Court  at  the  house  of  Gilbert  Wheeler,  in  Falls,  in  M  arch, 
1683.  Tbe  first  Common  Pleas,  December  11th.  1681,  and 
the  first  Quarter  Sessions  was  held  the  next  day.  TJse 
“  ill  weed”  which  Raleigh  introduced  into  Europe  was 
the  subject  of  fhe  first  lawsuit  in  this  county  before 
Penn’s  purchase.  In  1678  James  Sunderling,  of  Bensa¬ 
lem,  sued  one  John  Edmunds  to  recover  the  value  of 
1200  pounds  of  tobacco,  and  the  scales  of  justice  inclined 
to  the  plaintiffs  side.  The  following  year  one  Edmund 
Draufton,  likewise  of  Bensalem,  sued  Duncan  William¬ 
son  for  200  guilders  wages  for  teaching  his  children  t® 
read  the  Bible,  and  he  recovered  his  money.  The  first 
grand  jury  was  empaneled  at  the  June  term,  1685 ;  at  the 
same  term,  Charles  Thomas  received  “  twenty  lashes 
upon  his  bareback  well  laid  on,”  for  being  rude  to  the 
court.  Derrick  Johnson  wras  convicted  of  murder  in 
June,  1693.  and  hanged  in  July.  Our  county  courts  sprang 
from  these  small  beginnings.  Since  those  early  days  our 
dockets  have  borne  upon  them  many  important  cases. 
The  laws  have  been  administered  by  able  and  pure  mem, 
and  learned  lawyers  have  pleaded  at  the  bar.  Courts 
were  held  in  private  houses  until  1686,  when  a  court 
house  was  built  in  Falls,  but  the  exact  spot  is  in  dispute. 
For  some  cause  the  court  was  held  in  Middletown  meet¬ 
ing  house  in  1692,  when  the  first  group  of  townships  was 
organized,  and  at  the  home  of  George  Biles,  in  Falls,  m 
1702.  The  county  seat  was  removed  to  Bristol  in  1705,  t® 
Newtown  in  1725.  and  to  Doylestown  in  1812.  In  all  the 
removals  the  seat  of  justice  was  seeking  the  centre  of 
population.  The  original  territory  of  Bucks  remained 
intact  until  1752,  wffien  Northampton  was  cut  off,  which 
reduced  this  county  to  its  present  limits.  Down  to  that 
time  the  settlers  beyond  the  Lehigh  had  to  travel  down 
to  Newtown  or  Bristol  to  seek  justice  in  the  courts.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  February.  1677,  all  wills  had  to  be  proved  and 
letters  of  administration  granted  at  New  York. 

Such  is  the  brief  story  of  our  county’s  settlement.  It 
is  the  "  oft  told  tale’  ’  of  strong  men  and  delicate  women 
leaving  the  homes  of  their  affections  and  settling  in  the 
wilderness  for  the  sake  of  religious  liberty.  A  county 
was  never  settled  under  better  auspices.  The  first  set¬ 
tlers  were  persons  of  character  and  culture,  while  their 
great  leader  was  eminently  fitted  for  his  work.  He 
proved,  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  that  ‘‘Peace hath 
her  victories  no  less  renowned  than  war.”  whose  benefi¬ 
cent  teachings  are  yet  active  in  all  our  borders.  Our 
commonwealth  was  founded  in  deeds  of  peace,  and 
within  our  county  not  a  drop  of  blood  was  shed  in  con¬ 
flict  between  settlers  and  native  inhabitants.  Like  the 
Roman  matron,  who  presented  her  sons  as  her  jewels, 
we  present  Bucks  as  ours.  She  is  the  peer  of  her  sister 
counties  in  everything  which  goes  to  make  up  a  prosper¬ 
ous,  happy  and  intelligent  community.  The  sun  shines 
upon  no  fairer  land,  nor  where  more  solid  comforts  are 
to  be  found.  Physically  she  is  lovely  to  look  upon.  Her 
diversified  surface  presents  pictures  of  unsurpassed!, 
beauty  at  every  turn;  her  farms  are  gardens;  her  hill¬ 
sides  blossom  and  her  valleys  smile.  What,  with 
churches,  schools,  good  roads,  plenty  and  comfort  on 
every  hand,  and  a  genial  climate,  well  may  each  inhabi¬ 
tant  say  with  the  Psalmist : 

“  The  lines  are  fallen  unto  me  in  pleasant  places,  yea  I 
have  a  goodly  heritage.” 

A  century  ago  Wilson,  the  ornithologist,  after  a  pedes¬ 
trian  tour  across  our  county,  drew  the  following  truthful 
but  modest  picture  of  the  rural  comforts  of  our  fathera, 
comforts  which  belong  to  their  children  : 

“  Through  fertile  Bucks,  •where  lofty  barns  abound 
For  wheat,  fair  Quakers,  eggs  and  fruit  renowned  : 

Full  fields,  snug  tenements  and  fences  neat, 

Wide  spreading  walnuts  drooping  o’er  each  gate. 

The  springhouse  peeping  from  enclustering  trees ; 

Gay  gardens  filled  with  herbs  and  roots  and  bees. 

Where  quinces,  pears  and  clustering  grapes  were  seen. 
With  ponderous  calabashes  hung  between  ; 

While  orchards  loaded,  bending  o’er  the  grass, 

Invite  to  taste,  and  cheer  us  as  we  pass.” 

If  time  would  permit  it  would  be  a  pleasant  task  to 
trace  the  settlement  and  development  of  our  county 
with  some  minuteness;  to  tell  of  the  log  cabin,  wherein 
the  first  family  altar  was  reared,  gradually  making  way 
for  the  more  pretentious  dwelling;  how  increased, 
wealth  brought  additional  comforts,  and  how.  as  the 
years  rolled  round,  luxuries  crept  in  to  tempt  the  simple 
tastes  of  our  ancestors;  how  the  wilderness  began  t© 
blossom  and  life  ceased  to  be  a  struggle.  It  would,  I  re¬ 
peat,  be  a  delightful  employment,  to  trace  these  changes 
down  through  the  centuries  since  our  ancestors  took  up 
their  abode  on  the  Delaware,  and  to  show  how  they  and. 
their  descendants  waxed  in  numbers  and  strength,  in 
prosperity  and  happiness,  until  they  nave  grown  into 
the  rich  and  populous  community  we  find  them  to-day,, 
But  we  have  no  time  for  this  indulgence,  and  must  hast¬ 
en  to  the  conclusion.  We  knew  little  of  the  population 
of  our  county  for  the  first  century,  and  less  of  its  aggre¬ 
gate  wealth,  and  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  the  figures. 
In  1725  but  520  votes  were  polled,  which  shows  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  some  400u;  and  the  largest  vote  in  fifteen  years 
from  that  time  was  1734,  when  it  reached  794,  The  popu¬ 
lation  at  the  first  United  States  census  in  1790,  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  eight  years  after  Penn’s  settlement,  was  25.40L 
Since  that  time  the  increase  has  been  nearly  three  hun- 
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cred  per  cent,  or  to  about  70,000;  while  the  value  of  per- 
5*>r_al  property  at  the  census  of  1&30,  was  §1,067,336. 

Sucks  county  has  a  modes:  history  bu:  honorable.  She 
has  done  her  duty  by  the  state  and  federal  union  on  all 
c  .rasions.  while  her  sons  have  tv  on  distinction  in  every 
- .  •  tv  of  life.  We  point  with  pride  to  Ingham  in  states- 
;  rail  Zhicott  and  EUet  as  engineers  :  Hicks.  Heed  and 
James  in  art :  Growden,  Galloway  .Huston.  Pringie.Jones. 

Z ;  x.  McDowell,  tiie  three  Bosses.  Dubois  and  Robert's, 

:i -ceased  and  others  living,  in  the  lav  :  and  the  gen- 
-.al  Wilson.  Jenks.  Meredith  and  Ingham  in  medicine. 
Three  of  our  sons  have  worn  the  ermine  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  bench,  and  a  number  of  others  have  honored  and 
still  nonor.  the  bench  of  lower  grade.  Andrew  Hamil- 
n  the  greatest  lawyer  of  hi'  generation,  vh:  m  Gover- 
3  :  r  Morris  styled  the  "  Any  Star  of  the  Revolution.  "  al¬ 
though  not  a  native  of  this  county,  represented  it 
twelve  vears  in  the  Assembly.  Rucks  county  was  the 
hirth  place  of  Gen.  Daniel  Morgan,  one  c i  the  greatest 
idlers  of  the  Revolution,  an  1  the  hero  of  the  Covpens  : 

;  [  Brown,  late  comm . .  f  the  United 

nay  "  _ ...  oey  a  ....  ei  undet  Washing¬ 

ton  of  .Daniel  Boone,  the  pi.  neer  of  the  century :  of  Gem 
A.  J.  Smith,  a  distinguished  soldier  ; :  the  late  war.  and 
the  gt .  at  lea  der  c  f  the  uni :  n  armies  in  the  same  confii 
w„?"des;-ended  from  Bucks  county  ancestry  in  the  fe- 
—  ••."a line.  Among  our  ai.pted  sons,  who  have  won 
their  way  to  famL  are  Gen.  Zebulon  Pike,  the  hero  of 
Bert  he:  me.  and.  ;nn  Fitch,  wh:  tail:  and  heated  the 
irst  boa:  propeRed  by  steam.  Others  of  our  sons  have 
be  tome  distinguished  in  the  Christian  ministry;  have 

med  the  seats  :  _  commerce  and  walked the  paths 

or  spence.  while  both  sons  and  -daughters  have  pail 
_  ;  nr:  k  the  Muse. 

In  the  Revolutionary  struggle  Bucks  county  was  the 
irh  of  important  mihtary  operations.  At  the  darkest 
hour”  ashingt :  a  and  his  beaten  army :  ock  refuge  behint 
.  -  .  .  .  3s  our  soil  the  council  . 

was  held  wnich  gave  the  death  blow  to  British  Empire  in 
America :  and  tne  Continental?  marched  from  the  hills 
ci  s:ls:  uryand  Upper  Makefeld.  to  strike  the  Hes¬ 
sian  -  at  Trenton,  a  few  miles  distant  stands  the  dwell- 
hr  wh -rein  Hafayeite reported  Washington  for  duty 
in  the  cause  of  tne  colonies  :  and  :  n  the  surrounding  he 
shaminy  hills,  the  Continental  army  lay  for  ten  days, 
waiting" for  the  enemy  to  develop  his  advance  up*on 
PhhadelpMa.  On  three  occasions  '•  ashington  and* his 
army  marched  across  our  county  to  meet  the  invader 
-  .  - 

of  the  great  founder  of  our  commonwealth,  and  at  his 
it  enutaful  manor  house  on  the  bank  of  the  Delaware  he 
spent  t  " :  years  with  Ms  family  surrounded  by  the  ru¬ 
ral  simplicity  he  loved  so  well.  Delightful  memories 
ger  a’r  yand  Penusbury. 

When  our  descendants  shall  meet  in  one  hundred 
y-..ars  t:  celebrate  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of 
fur  county's  birth  what  a  story  will  they  have  to  tell? 
"Th.  can  cast  our  county's  horoscope  for  the  nest  cen¬ 
tury  1  t  ■,  ith  the  past  ratio  of  in  crease  her  population  win 
men  be  nearly  a  matter  of  a  million,  if  our  present 
prosperity  shall  continue  her  territory  will  be  a  suburban 
id::  ft  One  great  metropolis  between 'the  Delaware  and 
cue  Schuylkill,  and  her ;  iernre-sque  surface  will  be  dotted 
with  the  beautiful  seats  of  its  merchant  princes.  The 
. :  :  ■  : team  . :  wealth  tfi  -  ;  •  wifi  bring  : :  - 

less  comforts  and  convenience'  not  now  dreamed  of  by 
the  whdest  enthusiast,  huxuries  will  multiply  without 
number,  possibly  followed  by  social  and  political corrup- 
trl :  n  the  forerunner  of  decay  and  downfall.  But  if  these 
x::  c;  me  after  ns  would  maintain  themselves,  they 
need  c ut  take  their  m  rings  in  the  wise  and  just  prin ti¬ 
me?.  and  earnest  faith  of  the  mean  and  women  who  sei¬ 
ned  on  the  Delaware  two  hundred  years  ago. 

The  character  and  services  of  William  Penn  are  not 
miemtwu  nor  appreciated  at  their  true  value.  He  is 
the  grandest  figure  in  American  colonial  history. 
a:  tight  up  in  the  in  uuence  of  the  most  corrupt  court  of 
Ir::;  .  he  had  the  honesty  of  purpose  to  mark  out  a 
straight  course  ir.  life,  and  the  courage  to  walk  therein, 
me  gave  uj  ah  the  allurements  of  wealth  and  power  and. 

:  n-:h  a  demised  sect  in  obedience  to  his  convictions. 
w~  nowhere  find  Ms  equal  among  the  leaders  of  men 
who  yet  pied  these  shores.  Among  tne  Puritans  of  Mew 
mg  mb.  the  Hollanders  of  Mew  York  and  the  Caval¬ 
ier.:  .  Virginia,  the  honoris  divided  among  many.  Cal- 
ert.  in  Maryland,  and  Oglethorpe,  in  Georgia."  half  a 
rt  rary  later,  came  nearer  his  measure,  but  they  did  not 
•.nee: take  them  work  with  such  lofty  aims  nor  carry 
1:  out  with  such  steadfast  purpose.  Penn  will  stand  for 
add  tune  the  central  figure.  In  founding  hi:  new  com- 
monwealOr  be  ret  lined  both  his  -civil  and  religious  con- 
v: :  :u  ?  It  was  his  work  alone.  The  mere  fact  of  bring¬ 
ing  a  tew  thousand  immigrant-  to  people  the  wilderness 
■vest  of  the  Delaware  is  the  least  thing  to  attract  atten¬ 
tion  in  making  up  a  correct  estimate  of  his  career  and 
services  to  mankind.  The  great  feature  is  the  broad  and 
just  principles  upon  which  he  founded  his  new  state, 
rue  .me  -thorn as  I.  "Whart  on  said.  “  In  the  early  c-onsti- 
mt-ions  of  Pennsylvania  are  found  the  destine:  enuncia¬ 
te:!.  of  every  great  principle,  the  germ,  if  not  the  devel¬ 
opment.  of  every  valuable  improvement  in  government 
.2  legislation  which  have  been  introduced  into  tae  poKt- 
:  cal  system  of  more  modern  epochs,  —a  nigh  compliment 
do  you  such  distinguished  authority. 

Sviiham  Penn  was  the  first  to  creak  the  chains  of  xe- 
ngious  tyranny  in  the  British  isles,  and  to  proclaim,  in 
America  absolute  'Freedom  to  worship  God.  "  When 
he  came  to  the  wilderness  of  the  Delaware  the  people 
a r.led  here  eujicyed  only  partial  religious  liberty.  They 
wh  o  toe;  pied  the  Atlantic  j . opes  reoe’wed  in  the  new  the 
miserable  tyranny  they  bad  bed  trout  in  the  old  world. 
The  rutritans  of  Mew"  Be  gland,  who  tolerated  neither 
■matter  nor  Baptist,  drove  Roger  Williams  into  the 
woods  of  Rhode  Aland  in  mid  winter,  where  he  founded 
a  new  c.lony  with  religious  liberty  for  the  corner  stone. 
Aisseaters  wgre treated  with  almost  the  same  harsh¬ 
ness  in  Virginia  as  in  England.  io  the  Catholics  of 
Maryland  is  due  the  honor  of  being  the  first  to  approxi¬ 
mate  2  eiigi  bus  liberty  in  tne  Mew  World,  all  sect?  being 
aolerated  in  Calvert's  colony,  a  great  concession  for 
one  period.  But  it  left  for  Wiliam  Penn  to  com¬ 
plete  this  great  work.  He  builded  better  than  his  pre- 
decesstrs.*  Hie  refused  to  bait  at  the  half  way  house  of 


toleration,  but  ordained  absolute  freedom  of  religious 
worship  to  all  denominations.  He  was  the  first  lawgiver 
in  the  Mew  W orld  to  declare  that  the  church  owes  no  al¬ 
legiance  to  the  state,  which,  enforced,  makes  religion 
free:  and  was  the  first  to  abolish  distinction  in  rank  and 
break  down  the  barriers  between  the  clergy  and  laity. 
WJfen  Penn's  classmate,  John  Locke,  drew  up  his  ideal 
constitution  for  the  colony  of  Morth  Carolina,  he  perpet¬ 
uated  rank  by  creating  a"local  nobility.  Penn's  frame 
of  government  and  code  oi  laws  embody  all  the  great 
principles  of  our  present  constitution,  one  of  the  freest 
and  best  in  the  nnion.  He  exempted  from  the  death  pen- 
altv  two  hundred  offences  made  capital  by  tne  laws  of 
England.  He  was  likewise  the  father  of  our  peniten¬ 
tiary  system,  by  ordaining  that  every  prison  should  be  a 
work-house.  For  no  other  one  man  engaged  in  peopling 
the  wilds  of  America  can  there  be  presented  such  an  ad¬ 
mirable  record. 

The  personal  appearance  of  William  Penn  when  he 
settled  Pennsylva : da  is  as  little  known  as  his  services 
are  appreciated.  We  have  been  taught  to  look  upon  the 
r aiming  of  Benjamin  West,  an  artistic  libel,  as  a  true 
likeness  of  the  meat  founder.  It  Mars  no  resemblance 
to  our  hero.  Ee  was  altogether  a  different  looking  per¬ 
son.  Instead  of  being  a  oroad-faced.  fat  and  clumsy 
man.  dressed  in  the  traditional  broad  brim  and  shad 
belly,  as  the  great  artist  painted  him.  he  was  an  elegant 
and' accomplished  gentleman  and  conversant  with  the 
usages  of  the  most  polished  society  of  his  times.  He  was 
reared  in  luxury,  surrounded  by  all  the  appearances  of 
wealth  and  educated  in  ail  the  refinements  ol  the  age. 
When  he  grew  to  maths  estate  he  was  the  favorite  of 
both  King* and  court.  Ms  dress  was  the  costume  of  the 
period,  worn  by  men  of  his  rank.  He  wore  his  sword 
like  a  true  cavalier  and  did  not  lay  the  weapon  aside  un¬ 
til  some  time  after  he  had  joined  the  society  of  Friends. 
V  hen  he  came  to  Pennsylvania,  he  was  but  thirty-eight, 
was  tall  and  elegant  in  person,  with  a  handsome  face 
and  polished  manners.  Instead  of  being  austere  he  in¬ 
dulged  in  all  innocent  pleasures  and  relished  the  good 
things  God  had  placed  at  his  command.  He  _waa, 
in  the  truest  sense  a  Christian  gentleman  and  enlight¬ 
ened  law-giver  far  in  advance  of  his  day  and  general:  cn_. 
Such  was  William  Penn,  the  founder  of  our  county  and 
state. 

A  Poem. 

BY  SAMUEL  SVAIM,  OF  BRISTOL 

When  Pennsylvania’s  course  began 
Her  pioneers'  were  Hope  and  Truth : 

The  guidance  of  her  cradled  youth 
The  law  of  love,  the  weal  of  man. 

Race  met  race  in  brotherhood. 

And  God  was  with  them  in  the  wood " 

Mo  kindred  story  lights  the  track 
Of  tribe  to  tribe  in  ages  back. 

When  weakness  fell  before  the  strong 
And  empire  Westward  "  moved  in  wrong 
For  Matrons  have  been  born  to  Mme 
Baptized  in  Battle's  blood  and  crime  : 

The  seeptered  will  of  Kings  the  ban 
And  voiceless  fate  of  subject  man  : 

When  waiting  vale  and  ored  hill 
Wakened  a  broader  use  to  fill : 

When  beauteous  homes  and  altars  smiled 
And  harvests  bloomed  o'er  conquered  wild  : 

When  cities  moaned  with  toi.  and  strife 
And  trame  drove  the  pulse  of  life. 

The  state  had  but  that  mortal  mania 
Which  ruder  Peoples  wore  of  old. 

When  in  that  Form  with  hate  nor  sc:  ra 
The  soul  of  equal  rights  was  breathed. 

Our  noble  Common  wealth  was  born. 

With  justice  crowned,  with  beauty  iercathr-d. 
■Where  her  triumphant  feet  were  set 
The  lights  of  all  the  ayes  me: 1 

The  Centuries  clear  our  eyes  to  see 
Slat  e?  are  but  blest  i  chile  man  is  free  : 

And  Wisdom  moves  their  rule  and  song 
To  shield  the  weak  and  teach  the  strong. 

They  kr ;  w  the  primal  strength  of  youth 
And  fill  Creation's  long  design. 

Save  as  The^  grew  and  live  the  truth 
Along  the  line  of  Light  Divine. 

-■  The  child  is  father  ox  the  man." 

The  mar.  is  father  of  the  state. 

The  Present  mingling  as  it  can 
The  white  and  dark  of  future  fate 

May  spiritual  bondage  bar  no  mere 
The  upward  movement  of  our  kin  I 
And  wild  tradition  melt  before 
The  Triumphs  of  unfettered  mind: 

The  thirst  for  riches  fade  away : 

Mad  scenes  of  carnage  pale  and  cease : 
Profounder  knowledge  gather  sway. 

Mature  the  wiser  plans  of  Peac-e. 

Pass  soldier  plume  and  warrior  crown 
Out  of  the  joy  ana  trust  of  men. 

And  Mat  ions  leam  power  and  renown 
Boot  in  the  Faith  that  guided  Per.  .. 

Tlie  Ode. 

BY  CALEB  Z.  WEIGHT,  OF  DOYLEETOWTT. 

j  T  • . ? — Old  Hundred 

Blow  soft  ye  winds  on  flow'ry  beds. 

And  gently  flow  ye  mnrm'ring  rills  : 

Forever  beam  ye  stars,  that  she:. 

Your  glory  on  Columbia's  hills. 

Far.  far  and  wide  on  timber'd  slopes. 

And  fruitful  field  and  verdant  plain, 
uruition  crowns  the  Founder's  hopes: 
Contentment,  peace  and  order  reign. 

Let  harp  and  voice,  with  one  accord. 

Praise  him  in  anthems  ne'er  to  cease : 

Who  conquest  won  ■without  the  sword  : 

Whose  realm  was  rear'd  on  deeds  of  peace. 
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On  shores  long  years  in  chaos  lost, 

The  Christian  Ruler  set  his  throne; 
Dispers'd  the  heathen’s  holocaust. 

And  triumphed  through  the  cross  alone. 

The  din  of  art  on  street  and  stream. 

And  waving  grain  on  plain  and  height. 
The  fruits  of  simple  faith  proclaim 
The  blessings  of  the  inward  light. 

Before  that  shrine  where  sleeps  the  dead. 

Two  centuries  in  rev'rence  bend— 
Thankful  to  God.  who  hither  led. 

The  Sage,  the  Patriot,  the  Fkievd. 

Oratioai. 

EY  SOX.  EDWARD  M.  PAXSON. 


The  student  of  English  history  will  learn  that  in  the 
days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  the  inhabitants  of  London  were 
much  concerned  at  the  rapid  growth  of  their  city,  in¬ 
volving,  as  they  supposed,  serious  sanitary  and  political 
evils.  So  strong  was  this  feeling  that  in  the  succeeding 
reign  of  James  the  First  an  act  of  Parliament  was  passed 
prohibiting  the  erection  of  new  buildings  within  certain 
limits  of  that  city.  The  visitor  to  modern  London,  as  he 
views  its  immense  territory,  with  a  population  exceeding 
that  of  the  entire  state  of  Pennsylvania,  finds  it  difficult 
to  repress  a  smile  as  he  recalls  the  fears  of  that  distant 
period.  At  no  previous  portion  of  its  history  was  the 
sanitary  condition  of  London  better  than  it  is  now,  or  its 
growth  greater,  while  in  all  other  respects  it  may  well 
claim  to  be  the  model  city  of  the  world. 

The  founder  of  this  commonwealth,  when  two  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago  he  planted  his  feeble  colony  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Delaware,  had  little  reason  to  concern  him¬ 
self  with  similar  fears,  and  we  find  nowhere  in  his  code 
of  laws  a  prohibition  of  the  erection  of  buildings.  The  na¬ 
tives  were  not  numerous,  and  were  of  a  race  that  fades 
away  before  a  higher  civilization.  Of  space  there  was 
ample,  a  domain  equalling  an  empire  in  extent,  with  a 
soil  of  unsurpassed  fertility,  watered  by  magnificent 
rivers :  forests  of  choice  woods,  abounding  with  game  as 
the  waters  swarmed  with  fish.  Nature  had  indeed  been 
lavish  of  her  gifts:  the  land  of  Canaan  was  not  more 
■  eautiful  when  it  was  opened  up  to  the  gaze  of  the  en¬ 
raptured  Moses  than  was  this  land  when  William  Penn 
r.rst  beheld  it.  The  magician  struck  it  with  his  wand, 
and  behold  there  sprung  up  a  great  commonwealth, 
great  in  its  strength,  great  in  its  intelligence,  and  great 
m  its  integrity :  with  large  commercial  and  ruanufactur- 
.ng  cities;  with  a  material  development  almost  unpre¬ 
cedented;  and  more  than  all,  and  better  than  all,  with 
countless  happy  homes,  where  happy  freemen  sit  beside 
*  neir  happy  wives  in  the  full  enj  oyment  of  the  most  perfect 
civil  and  religious  liberty  the  world  has  ever  witnessed. 

Lt  seems  fitting  that  upon  this  Bi-Centennial  occasion 
we  should  pause  for  a  moment  and  view  the  ground  we 
Lave  traversed.  It  appears  a  long  way  back,  yet  two 
..mudred  years  is  but  a  short  span  in  the  world’s  history. 
.Two  lives  of  a  length  not  unusual  in  this  healthy  sec¬ 
tion  would  bring  us  to  the  events  we  are  assembled  to 
commemorate. 


\\  hen  we  seek  for  the  cause  of  the  rapid  and  grand  de¬ 
velopment  ot  our  state  we  must  look  bevond  the  natural 
advantages  I  have  referred  to.  A  fertile'soil  and  a  genial 
c  limate  are  important  elements  in  such  growth.  Under¬ 
lying  all  else,  however,  are  the  political  institutions 
under  which  the  people  must  live.  In  vain  does  nature 
lavish  her  gifts  upon  an  enslaved  people.  Without  good 
government  they'  are  bu;as  dead  sea  apples,  from  which 
nothing  can  be  extracted  but  bitterness.  It  was  so  in  the 
beginning,  and  will  continue  so  to  the  end.  We  have  but 
to  turn  to  Egypt  and  to  Greece,  each  in  its  day  the  home 
of  the  highest  civilization,  to  sustain  the  truth  of  this  re¬ 
mark  The  dynasty  of  the  Egyptian  pharaohs  has  been 
■  raced  bacu  over  five  thousand  years,  and  at  that  early 
day,  long  before  Greece  or  its  learning  were  heard  of 
ages  beiore  Homer  sung  or  Pericles  spoke,  Egypt  was  a 
.And  of  government  and  of  law,  inhabited  by  a  numerous 
ana  intelligent  people,  well  versed  in  many  branches  oi 
science.  Of  Greece  it  is  almost  needless  to  speak.  It  was 
the  fight  of  the  world  for  centuries — the  home  of  learn¬ 
ing  and  of  song.  Egypt  and  Greece  are  now  alike  deso- 
^te— ^1ieir3  slPl'y  has  departed :  the  light  has  been  re¬ 
placed  by  darkness,  and  the  world  looks  upon  them  only 
to  pity,  i  et  they  have  tlie  same  natural  advantages 
now  as  then  :  they  have  the  same  clear  skv.  the  same 
fertile  soil  and  genial  climate.  Greece  has  the  same 
'  *^vaUc.^e.?anie  Olympus,  In  the  impressive  language 
of  Mr.  Stephens :  "  It  is  in  nature  the  same  old  Greece  ; 
but  it  is  living  Greece  no  more.”  Egypt  has  the  same 
vyonderfu.  and  mysterious  Nile,  with  its  periodical  over- 
ilov  :  seed  time  and  harvest  are  still  never  ending;  the 
centuries  continue  to  look  down  from  h?r  pyramids,  but 
they  behold  a  fallen,  ignorant  and  enslaved  people,  who 
out  dicmy  understand  or  appreciate  the  magnificent 
rums  which  mark  her  former  greatness,  and  which  are 
the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  civilized  world.  We 
nay  e  in  each  the  mournful  spectacle  of  national  decay', 
;a®. result  of  the  crumbling  of  the  political  institutions 
ahichfora  time  made  her  people  great  and  poyverful 
and  carried  the  fame  of  their  learning  and  wealth  to  the 
lurtnest  corners  of  the  earth. 

In  speaking  of  the  political  institutions  of  a  country 
as  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  people.  I  do  not  re- 
i?  .form  of  government.  We  belie\Te  a  republic 
tne  best,  but  that  remains  to  be  established.  Forms  oi 
government  are  not  tested  in  a  day,  a  decade,  or  a  cen¬ 
tury.  l  wo  things  are  essential,  permanency  and  pros¬ 
perity.  \y  e  may-  have  permanency  in  government  with 
out  prosperity,  and  we  may'  have  prosperity  withoui 
permanency.  We  have  had  permanency  so  far.  Oui 
lorm  ot  government  has  withstood  the  shocks  from  with 
out  and  within.  We  have  had  prosperity  in  a  remarka 
”®=ree-  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  in  the  ages  tc 
^  ™?t9.ur  system  can  withstand  the  friction  that  musi 
-ikoo  ' o^.tfie  increase  of  population,  wealth,  wicked 

tl?"-  *  tketmrst  for  office  and  the  lust  of  gold.  Certain  it  i; 
mai  the  pathway  of  time  is  strewed  alike  with  the  wreck; 
ot  republics  and  monarchies. 

p?n.n  founded  his  infant  colony  h( 
^ranted  the  mllest  civil  and  religious  liberty  to  all  men 
inese  are  the  foundation  stones  upou  which  his  govern 


ment  rested;  the  matrix  from  which  all  this  grand  de¬ 
velopment  sprung.  The  yvorld’s  great  preacher  as  he 
stood  upon  Mars  Hill  proclaimed  to  the  Athenians  that 
God  “  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men.” 
William  Penn  recognized  this  principle  in  its  fulness, 
and  in  founding  his  infant  commonyvealth  he  went  “  far 
down  through  the  shifting  sands  and  established  it  upon 
the  everlasting  rock  of  equal  and  impartial  justice  to  all 
men.”  It  yvas  a  great  experiment,  the  grandest  the  world 
ever  witnessed.  He  himself  called  it  his  "holy  experi¬ 
ment.”  No  other  founder  of  a  colony  in  any  age  of  the 
world  ever  attempted  so  sublime  an  enterprise  as  the 
one  we  are  considering.  It  involved  not  only  faith  in 
God  but  faith  in  man.  We  have  presented  the  strange 
spectacle  of  a  man  in  the  garb  of  peace,  landing  upoh 
a  shore  swarming  with  say'ages.  carrying  with  him 
nothing  of  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war,  without 
offensive  wespons.  and  raising  the  standard  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  among  them,  relying  for  protection  up¬ 
on  Divine  Providence  and  that  reciprocal  feeling  of 
kindness  yvhieh  will  spring  up  even  in  the  savage  breast 
in  response  to  fair  dealing.  It  is  easy  for  us  now,  after 
the  lapse  of  two  hundred  years,  when  his  experiment 
has  proved  a  success,  the  fruits  of  yvhieh  we  have  en¬ 
joyed,  to  criticise  the  acts  of  our  great  founder.  In  order 
to  properly  appreciate  his  work  yve  must  put  ourselves 
not  only  in  his  place  but  in  the  age  in  yvhieh  he  lived. 
The  world  at  that  time  knew  little  of  freedom  of  con¬ 
science.  The  bigotry  and  intolerance  which  culminated 
in  the  awful  scene  upon  Calvary  rolled  down  the  ages 
yvith  scarce  diminished  violence  to  the  age  of  Penn.  The 
reformation  sundered  some  of  the  withes  with  which 
Rome  had  bound  the  world,  but  it  gave  freedom  of  con¬ 
science  to  only-  a  limited  extent  You  yvere  at  liberty  to 
yvorship  God  provided  you  yvorshipped  Him  in  a  certain 
yvay,  aud  Romanist  and  Protestant  united  in  enforcing 
uniformity  of  religious  belief  and  in  sending  the  heretic 
and  non-conformist  to  the  stake.  In  intolerance  and 
cruelty  they  differed  only  in  degree.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  England  yvas  about  equally  divided  between 
Protestants  and  Romanists.  The  religion  of  the  country 
depended  upon  the  chance  of  the  succession  to  the 
crown,  yvith  the  certainty  that  whether  the  one  religion 
or  the  other  yvere  in  the  ascendant,  persecution  of  the 
severest  kind  was  in  store  for  the  other  party.  When 
other  arguments  failed  the  fagot  and  the  stake  admon¬ 
ished  unbelievers  that  all  punishment  yvas  not  reserved 
for  the  next  world.  During  all  this  time  it  seemed  never 
to  have  occurred  to  the  mind  of  man  that  freedom  of 
.conscience  was  an  inherent  right  which  could  not  be  vi¬ 
olated  yvithout  a  monstrous  yvrong,  and  that  the  life,  the 
death  and  the  teachings  of  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church 
inculcated  the  highest  religious  freedom. 

In  the  year  1621  there  was  born  in  Leicestershire,  Eng¬ 
land.  a  man  whose  life  was  destined  to  produce  a  pro¬ 
found  impression  upon  the  religious  world.  He  had  not 
the  benefit  of  a  great  name ;  he  sprung  from  an  obscure 
family,  in  which  respect  he  differed  from  Penn,  but  he 
was  a  man  of  great  natural  power,  of  profound  convic¬ 
tions,  and  a  zeal  that  despised  all  obstacles  in  tne  path  of 
duty.  Early  impressed  yvith  strong  religious  views,  and 
seeing  much  around  him  in  the  religious  world  that  did 
not  meet  his  approval,  he  wrestled  yvith  his  spirit  in  the 
silence  of  his  closet  and  strove  to  see  The  Light.  It  came 
at  last,  and  casting  aside  the  world,  the  flesh  and  the 
devil,  he  boldly  raised  the  standard  of  religious  liberty, 
and  proclaimed  to  an  astonished  world  that  freedom  of 
conscience  yvas  one  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  man. 
His  doctrines  were  equally  strange  in  other  respects. 
He  gave  little  heed  to  the  established  church,  and  was 
unsparing  in  his  denunciation  of  religious  abuses.  His 
bold  preaching  soon  procured  him  followers,  and  a  reli¬ 
gious  sect  sprung  up,  respectable  in  numbers,  bold  in 
word  and  deed,  and  with  a  zeal  for  truth  as  they  sayy'  it 
which  recalls  the  devotion  of  the  ancient  martyrs  of  the 
church.  The  name  of  that  man  was  George  Fox,  and  the 
sect  yvhieh  he  founded  was  that  excellent  society,  the 
Society  of  Friends.  I  am  not  here  to  discuss  their  pecu¬ 
liar  tenets ;  it  would  be  manifestly  improper  to  do  so  at 
this  time  and  in  this  place.  I  refer  to  them  only  as  they 
are  inseparably  connected  with  freedom  of  conscience. 
Upon  this  subject  they  have  given  forth  no  uncertain 
sound,  and  from  the  time  of  Fox  to  the  present  day  there 
have  been  no  more  sturdy  and  consistent  advocates  of 
religious  freedom  than  this  society,  and  since  the  Great 
Preacher  stood  upon  Mars  Hill  the  yvorld  has  produced 
few  greater  reformers  than  Georee  Fox. 

The  ignorance  and  bigotry-  of  that  day  could  not  toler¬ 
ate  such  teaching.  All  parties,  howev'er  wide  apart  upon 
other  subjects,  united  in  suppressing  the  new  heresy  of 
religious  liberty.  Non-conformists,  and  others  who  com¬ 
plained  of  persecutions  themselves,  became  persecutors 
of  Fox  and  his  friends.  In  doing  so  they  were  but  re¬ 
peating  history.  Fines  and  imprisonment,  with  every 
species  of  indignity,  were  inflicted  upon  this  devoted 
sect.  Some  of  them  fled  to  New  England  only  to  meet 
with  the  same  persecution  they  had  received  at  home. 

It  was  at  this  stage  of  the  society  that  the  attention  of 
William  Penn  was  attracted  to  "it  by  the  preaching  of 
Thomas  Loe,  one  of  its  members.  He  was  then  in  the 
flower  of  his  youth— the  son  of  an  admiral  in  the  British 
navy,  surrounded  b3'  all  the  advantages  of  high  social 
position,  and  also  by  the  allurements  which  in  that  age 
were  so  tempting  to  a  young  man  of  the  world.  When 
finallv  he  became  a  convert  to  the  religious  views  of 
Friends,  and  a  member  of  the  society,  he  threw  away 
what  the  world  regarded  as  brilliant  opportunities  for 
political,  social  and  financial  success.  At  the  same  time 
he  incurred  his  father’s  displeasure  and  the  scorn  of  his 
friends.  He  wras  expelled  alike  from  home  and  college. 
The  world  not  only  scorned  but  it  persecuted  him  to  the 
extent  of  ruinous  fines  and  degrading  imprisonment.  He 
maintained  his  principles  and  his  integrity  through  it 
all,  and  from  his  seat  in  the  prisoner’s  dock  rebuked  with 
severe  dignity  the  judges  who  tried  him  for  their  par¬ 
tiality  and  gross  perversion  of  the  law  of  England. 

It  was  in  such  a  school  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania 
was  trained.  It  was  a  severe  one.  aud  the  lesson'sunk 
deep  in  his  mind.  When  he  obtained  the  munificent 
grant  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania  from  the  crown 
he  resolved  to  found  a  commonwealth  free  from  the  per¬ 
secutions  which  he  had  suffered.  Herein  we  see  the  hand 
of  a  Christian  statesman.  The  average  Christian  of  that 
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day  .would  have  founded  a  state  free  to  all  who  agreed 
with  him  in  matters  of  religious  belief.  But  Penn  took 
a  broader  view.  His  catholic  mind  saw  beyond  the  nar¬ 
row  boundaries  of  sect,  and  recognized  the  absolute  right 
of  every  man  to  worship  God  in  his  own  way.  What  he 
claimed  for  himself  he  cheerfully  conceeded  to  others, 
and  it  was  accorded  not  as  a  matter  of  grace  but  as  an 
inherent  right.  In  his  code  of  law7s  of  May  6, 1682,  it  was 
provided  that  all  persons  who  confess  Almighty  God  to 
be  the  creator,  upholder  and  ruler  of  the  world,  and  hold 
themselves  obliged  to  live  peaceably  and  justly  in  civil 
society,  shall  in  no  ways  be  molested  on  account  of  their 
persuasion  or  practice  in  matters  of  faith  or  worship,  nor 
be  compelled  to  frequent  or  maintain  any  religious  wor¬ 
ship  or  ministry  whatever.  According  to  the  good  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  primitive  Christians,  and  for  the  ease  of 
creation,  every  first  day  of  the  week,  called  the  Lord's 
day,  people  shall  abstain  from  their  common  daily  labor 
that  they  may  the  better  dispose  themselves  to  worship 
God  according  to  their  understandings.  It  is  not  possible 
to  extend  religious  liberty  beyond  this.  The  same  right 
had  previously  been  proclaimed  in  Khode  Island  and 
Maryland,  but  it  had  never  before  been  given  the  wide 
scope  and  clear  expression  which  we  find  here. 

In  the  code  of  laws  framed  by  Penn  for  his  province 
we  discover  everywhere  the  evidence  of  the  hand  of  a 
sagacious  and  profound  statesman.  In  the  brief  half 
hour  allowed  me  it  is  impossible  to  go  at  length  into  the 
details  of  his  frame  of  government.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  it  not  only  made  religious  liberty  a  part  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  law,  but  it  displayed  throughout  the  evidence  of 
a  humane  mind.  The  rigors  of  the  penal  code  were  essen¬ 
tially  abated,  showing  that  in  this  as  in  many  other 
respects  Penn  was  far  ahead  of  his  age.  He  abolished 
almost  entirely  the  sanguinary  code  of  England  in  its 
application  to  his  colony,  reserving  the  death  penalty 
for  the  crime  of  murder  only.  He  exempted  from  such 
penalty  about  two  hundred  offences  which  were  capital 
under  the  English  law.  The  object  of  punishment  with 
him  was  reformation.  Ho  taxes  were  to  be  collected 
except  by  law ;  in  the  courts  all  persons  might  appear  in 
their  own  way  and  plead  their  own  cause ;  no  oaths  were 
to  be  required ;  all  fines  to  be  moderate ;  all  prisons  to  be 
work  houses;  all  marriages  to  be  published  before  sol¬ 
emnized,  and  to  be  solemnized  by  the  parties  taking  one 
another  as  husband  and  wife  before  witnesses,  signing  a 
certificate  of  the  same  and  having  it  recorded ;  the  estates 
of  felons  were  liable  to  make  satisfaction  to  the  family 
wronged  to  twice  the  value,  and  in  default  of  such  pay¬ 
ment  being  made  the  felons  to  be  bondsmen  in  the  work 
house  until  the  party  injured  be  satisfied ;  all  children  of 
the  age  of  twelve  years  to  be  taught  some  useful  trade  ; 
slanderers  to  be  punished  as  enemies  of  the  public  peace; 
members  of  the  council  and  assembly  and  all  judges  to  be 
such  as  profess  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  and  are  not  con¬ 
victed  of  “  unsober  or  dishonest  conversation  ”  To  the 
above  effect  are  some  of  the  laws  which  Penn  prepared 
for  his  colony  before  he  left  England.  They  were  in¬ 
tended  to  be  subsequently  altered  by  the  legislature,  and 
to  some  extent  this  was  done,  but  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  principles  thus  declared  still  permeate  our 
state  constitution  as  well  as  the  whole  body  of  our  law, 
and  have  had  great  influence  upon  the  constitutions  and 
laws  of  other  states. 

That  Penn  had  the  most  profound  regard  for  the  rights 
of  the  people,  and  endeavored  in  the  most  careful  man¬ 
ner  to  protect  them,  appears  not  only  in  his  code  of 
laws,  but  also  from  his  correspondence.  In  a  letter  to 
Francis  R.  Turner  and  others,  dated  Second-month  12, 
1681,  he  says :  “  For  the  matters  of  liberty  and  privilege 
I  propose  that  which  is  extraordinary,  and  to  leave  my¬ 
self  and  successors  no  power  of  doing  mischief,  that  the 
will  of  one  man  may  not  hinder  the  good  of  an  whole 
country.” 

Such  profound  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  and 
such  abnegation  of  personal  power  has  become  a  rare 
thing  in  the  commonwealth  which  William  Penn 
founded. 

His  views  of  government  and  of  the  men  who  should 
be  called  to  administer  it.  as  set  forth  in  the  preface  to 
his  first  constitution,  are  so  excellent  and  so  applicable 
to  the  present  time  that  I  can  not  forbear  a  quotation: 

“  But  lastly  when  all  is  said  there  is  hardly  one  frame 
of  government  in  the  world  so  ill  designed  by  its  founders 
that  in  good  hands  would  not  be  well  enough ;  and  story 
tells  us  that  the  best  in  ill  ones  can  do  nothing  that  is 
great  and  good— witness  the  Jewish  and  Roman  states. 
Governments,  like  clocks,  go  from  the  motion  men  give 
them,  and  as  good  governments  are  made  and  moved  by 
men,  so  by  them  they  are  ruined  too.  Wherefore  govern¬ 
ments  rather  depend  upon  men  than  men  upon  govern¬ 
ments.  Let  men  be  good  and  the  government  can  not 
be  bad.  If  it  be  ill  they  will  cure  it.  But  if  men  be  bad  let 
the  government  be  ever  so  good  they  will  endeavor  to 
warp  and  spoil  it  to  their  turn.  I  know7  some  say  let  us 
have  good  laws,  and  no  matter  for  the  men  who  execute 
them.  But  let  them  consider  that  though  good  laws  do 
well,  good  men  do  better;  for  good  laws  may  want  good 
men,  and  be  abolished  or  evaded  by  ill  men;  but  good 
men  will  never  want  good  laws,  nor  suffer  ill  ones.  It  is 
true  good  laws  have  some  awe  upon  ill  ministers,  but 
that  is  where  these  have  not  the  power  to  escape  or 
abolish  them,  and  where  the  people  generally  are  wise 
and  good— but  a  loose  and  depraved  people  love  laws  and 
an  administration  like  themselves.  That,  therefore, 
which  makes  a  good  constitution  must  keep  it,  namely, 
men  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  qualities  that  because  they 
descend  not  with  w7orldly  inheritances  must  be  carefully 
propagated  by  a  virtuous  education  of  youth,  lor  which 
after  ages  will  owe  more  to  the  care  and  prudence  of 
founders  and  the  successive  magistracy  than  to  their 
parents  for  their,  primitive  patrimonies.” 

In  his  intercourse  with  the  Indian  tribes  William  Penn 
was  actuated  by  the  same  broad  principles  of  right.  He 
came  among  them  as  their  friend,  and  treated  them  as 
friends.  He  won  their  hearts  by  his  justice  and  kindness, 
and  a  friendship  was  established  between  them  which 
remained  unbroken  to  the  time  of  his  death.  His  policy 
in  his  treatment  of  them  was  briefly  outlined  in  his  letter 
to  the  Free  Society  of  Traders  of  August  16, 168-3,  wherein 
he  says:  “We  have  agreed  that  in  all  differences  be¬ 
tween  us  six  of  each  side  shall  end  the  matter.  Do  not 
abuse  them ;  let  them  have  justice  Jand  you  win  them. 


The  worst  is  that  they  are  the  worse  for  the  Christians 
who  have  propagated  their  vices  and  yielded  thenmradi- 
tion  for  ill  and  not  for  good  things.  But  as  low  an  ebb  as 
these  people  are  at,  as  inglorious  as  their  own  condition 
looks,  the  Christians  have  not  outlived  their  sight  with, 
all  their  pretentions  to  an  higher  manifestation.  What 
good  then  might  not  a  good  people  graft  where  there  is 
so  distinct  a  knowledge  left  between  good  and  evil  ''  I 
beseech  God  to  incline  the  hearts  of  all  that  come  into 
these  parts  to  outlive  the  knowledge  of  the  natives 
by  a  fixed  obedience  to  their  greater  knowledge  of 
the  will  of  God;  for  it  were  miserable  indeed  for 
us  to  fall  under  the  just  censure  of  the  poor  Indian  con¬ 
science  while  we  make  profession  of  things  so  far 
transcending.” 

The  policy  adopted  by  Penn  in  his  treatment  of  the  In¬ 
dians  forms  one  of  the  brightest  pages  of  his  life  and  of 
the  history  of  our  state.  That  it  was  in  the  main  success¬ 
ful  is  not  disputed.  It  is  asserted  by7  respectable  au¬ 
thority,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  true,  that  during  the  first 
seventy  years  after  the  settlement  of  the  province  by 
Penn,  the  Indians  never  killed  a  white  man,  and  seldom 
committed  an  injury  of  any  description. 

Of  all  the  colonies  that  ever  existed,”  said  Profsssor 
Eberling,  of  Hamburg,  “  none  was  ever  founded  on  so 
philanthropic  a  plan,  none  was  so  deeply  impressed  with 
the  character  of  its  founder,  none  practiced  in  a  greater 
degree  the  principles  of  toleration,  liberty  and  peace, 
and  none  rose  and  flourished  more  rapidly  than  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  She  was  the  youngest  of  the  British  colonies 
established  before  the  eighteenth  century,  but  it  was  not 
long  before  she  surpassed  most  of  her' elder  sisters  in 
population,  agriculture  and  general  prosperity.” 

Equally  emphatic  is  the  language  of  Duponceau :  11  Let 
it  not  be  imagined,”  he  says,  “that  the  annals  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  are  not  sufficiently  interesting  to  call  forth  the 
talents  of  an  eloquent  historian.  It  is  true  that  they  ex¬ 
hibit  none  of  those  striking  events  which  the  vulgar 
mass  of  mankind  consider  as  alone  worthy  of  being  trans¬ 
mitted  to  posterity.  Ho  ambitious  rival  warriors  occupy 
the  stage,  nor  are  strong  emotions  excited  by  the  fre¬ 
quent  descriptions  of  scenes  of  blood,  murder  and  devas¬ 
tations.  But  what  country  on  earth  ever  presented  such 
a  spectacle  as  this  fortunate  commonwealth  held  out  to 
view  for  the  space  of  near  one  hundred  years,  realizing 
all  that  fable  ever  invented  or  poetry  ever  sung  of  an 
imaginary  golden  age.  Happy  country,  whom  unparal¬ 
leled  innocence  already  communicates  to  thy  history  the 
interest  of  romance.  Should  Pennsylvanians  hereafter 
degenerate,  they  will  not  need,  like  the  Greeks,  a  fabu¬ 
lous  Arcadia  to  relieve  the  mind  from. the  prospect  of 
their  crimes  and  follies,  and  to  redeem  their  own  vices 
by  the  fancied  virtues  of  their  forefathers.  Pennsylvania 
once  realized  what  never  existed  before  except  in  fabled 
story.  Hot  that  her  citizens  were  entirely  free  from  the 
passions  of  human  nature,  for  they  were  men,  and  not 
angels;  but  it  is  certain  that  no  country  on  earth  ever 
exhibited  such  a  scene  of  happiness,  innocence  and  peace 
as  was  witnessed  here  during  the  first  century  of  our 
social  existence.” 

Long  may  that  happiness,  innocence  and  peace  con¬ 
tinue.  Let  us  now  resolve  to  guard  with  sacred  jealousy 
the  priceless  heritage  which  Penn  has  left  us,  and  to  per¬ 
petuate  to  the  remotest  generations  the  principles  of  civ¬ 
il  and  religious  liberty  which  he  planted  upon  our  shores, 
and  under  the  shadow  of  which  we  have  become  a  great, 
prosperous  and  happy  people. 

I  do  not  hold  up  William  Penn  as  a  man  without 
fault.  But  one  such  ever  existed,  and  he  died  upon  Cal¬ 
vary.  But  he  was  a  Christian  and  a  statesman ;  in  an 
age  of  profligacy  he  was  pure  ;  at  a  time  when  civil  and 
religious  liberty  existed  only  in  name,  he  was  their  bold 
and  consistent  champion,  braving  ridicule,  ignominy 
and  persecution  in  the  cause  of  the  people.  I  need  not 
pause  to  answer  the  charges  made  against  him  by  Lord 
Macaulay.  They  were  ill  considered,  unsupported  by 
sufficient  evidence,  and  have  long  since  been  refuted. 
Other  criticisms  have  been  made  of  his  life  and  charac¬ 
ter,  but  above  them  all  the  grand  figure  of  his  fame 
locms  up,  growing  more  colossal  as  time  recedes. 

In  the  quiet  graveyard  at  Jordans,  in  one  of  tne  love¬ 
liest  spots  of  rural  England,  reposes  all  that  is  mortal  of 
the  founder  of  Pennsylvania.  Buried  in  accordance  with 
the  severe  simplicity  of  his  sect,  no  costly  shaft  marks  the 
spot  or  records  his  virtues.  But  he  needs  no  marble  to 
preserve  his  memory  green  in  the  hearts  of  the  people 
of  the  great  commonwealth  which  he  founded 

I  rejoice  that  the  attempt  to  remove  his  remains  to 
this  state  has  failed.  It  ought  never  to  have  been  made- 
There  would  have  been  no  fitness  in  the  removal  of  the 
ashes  of  this  man  of  peace  amid  the  pomp  and  circum¬ 
stance  which  would  have  accompanied  it.  Shakespeare's 
curse  saved  his  grave  from  desecration.  May  w7e  not 
hope  that  the  virtues  and  eminent  public  services  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Penn  may  be  equally  potent  to  preserve  his  resting 
place  from  the  officious  zeal  of  sensational  patriots  ?  Rc~ 
quiescat  in  pace. 

Tlie  Banquet. 

The  banquet  was  held  in  Lenape  Hall  Friday 
evening,  September  1,  under  the  direction  of 
Henry  Lear,  Esq.,  Alfred  Paschall,  Henry  A- 
Lloyd,  Esq.,  Eobert  M.  Yardley,  Esq.,  John  G. 
Bandall,  Louis  H.  James  and  Thomas  MacEey- 
nolds.  Two  hundred  and  twenty  guests  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  festivities.  The  spacious  stage,  set 
with  a  garden  scene,  was  occupied  by  Brock’s 
well  known  Amateur  Orchestra.  A  large 
company  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  distinguished 
in  official,  social,  business  and  professional  life 
were  present  from  Bucks  county,  Philadelphia, 
and  distant  points.  The  guests’  table  was  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  Chairman  Hon.  George  Lear,  His 
Excellency  Henry  M.  Hoyt,  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth,  with  Mrs.  Hoyt  and  Miss  Hoyt, 
Hon.  Amos  Briggs  and  Hon.  Craig  Biddle,  judges 
of  the  courts  of  Common  Pleas  of  Philadelphia,. 
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Mrs.  M.  A.  Heston,  Newtown,  William  B.  Mann, 
Esq.,  late  District  Attorney  of  Philadelphia, 
Hon.  Richard  Watson,  judge  of  the  court  of  Com¬ 
mon  Pleas  of  Bucks,  General  B.  Frank  Fisher, 
of  Philadelphia,  William  H.  Hensel,  Esq.,  Presi¬ 
dent  Penna.  State  Editorial  Association,  Jerome 
Buck,  Esq.,  of  New  York  City,  and  Hon. 
William  Godshalk,  Member  of  Congress,  Seventh 
District  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Robert  J.  Bur¬ 
dette,  the  distinguished  lecturer  and  humorist, 
had  been  appointed  to  respond  to  the  toast 
“Woman”,  but  was  prevented  from  attending 
the  banquet.  His  response  was  read  by  Alfred 
Paschall. 

CHAIRMAN  LEAR’S  REMARKS. 

Ladiks  and  Gentlemen:  In  opening  the  intellec¬ 
tual  part  of  this  feast,  it  is  proper  to  explain  the  causes 
which  originated  it,  as  well  as  one  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  banquet  itself.  The  Bi-Centennial  celebration  which 
is  now  in  progress  in  this  place  is  well  understood  to  be 
the  commemoration  of  the  settlement  of  Pennsylvania 
two  hundred  years  ago  by  the  colony  planted  by  William 
Penn.  He  called  his  settlement  the  “  Holy  Experiment.” 
That  experiment  had  reference  to  a  government  with¬ 
out  force,  or  at  least  without  arms,  and  based  upon  love 
and  peace. 

This  banquet  may  be  regarded  as  a  second  “  Holy  Ex¬ 
periment,”  to  demonstrate  that  a  banquet  with  toasts 
and  responses  can  be  held  and  enjoyed  without  wines. 
It  is  our  duty,  in  the  interests  of  the  coming  century,  to 
make  it  successful.  Many  persons  have  asked  me  the 
question  whether  such  an  entertainment  can  be  made 
hilly  enjoyable  on  cold  water  and  coffee.  I  think  it  can. 
It  must  be  a  dull  brain  which  cannet  sparkle  with  wit 
without  the  stimulus  of  wine.  There  is  an  abundance 
of  inspiration  in  coffee.  We  have  the  authority  of  Aris¬ 
totle,  who  taught  logic  in  the  Friends’  school  established 
by  Penn  in  Philadelphia,  of  which  one  Keith  was  presi¬ 
dent,  that 

“  Coffee  whets  the  wit,  improves  its  native  force, 
And  gives  a  pleasant  flavor  to  discourse. 

By  making  all  the  spirits  debonair 
Throws  on  the  lees  and  sediment  of  care.” 

'  And,  with  the  aid  of  this  inspiring  beverage,  we  must 
throw  off  the  lees  and  sediment  of  care”  in  the  inaugu¬ 
ration  of  this  “  Holy  Experiment,”  and  in  this  Bi-Cen¬ 
tennial  celebration  give  it  an  impetus  which  will  carry 
it  fairly  into  the  coming  century. 

Great  responsibility  devolves  upon  this  particular  lo¬ 
cality ;  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  celebration 
for  Bucks  county  is  not  held  in  Doylestown  without  ample 
reason.  And  for  the  benefit  of  the  strangers  who  are 
here,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  to  a  fact  which  has  recently  be¬ 
come  known  in  our  history,  and  which  I  read  for  the  first 
time  within  two  days.  I  knew  it  before,  but  until  I  saw 
it  in  a  book,  not  only  authenticated  but  sanctified  in 
print,  it  was  not  prudent  to  state  it.  because  it  might  be 
regarded  as  fiction  instead  of  history.  Everything  in 
print  must  be  accepted  as  true.  In  the  life  of  William 
Penn,  by  Robert  J.  Burdette,  recently  published  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  it  appears  that  James  II.  asked  Penn  if  he  would 
carry  a  message  for  him  to  the  Hague.  “  Wy,  cert’nly,” 
said  Penn ;  “  and  it  is  a  most  singular  coincidence.  I  was 
just  thinking  I  would  run  over  to  Holland  and  rub  up 
my  Dutch  a  little.  I  understand  a  tribe  of  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  Indians  have  been  discovered  out  near  Doyles¬ 
town  in  my  province,  and  I  want  to  be  able  to  talk  to 
them  like  a  Kansas  land  agent  when  I  go  back.” 

This  is  an  authentic  history,  for  Burdette  was  contem¬ 
porary  with  Penn,  being  an  Indian  of  the  Buckeye 
tribe,  with  literary  proclivities,  and  wrote  history  under 
the  non  de  plume  ox  tbe  Hawkeye.  This  veracious  bit  of 
history'  was  written  in  his  native  language  as  the  events 
occurred,  and  was  translated  into  English  by  Sitting 
Bull,  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  his  exile  during  his  so¬ 
journ  in  Canada. 

And  it  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  are  the  descendants 
of  this  tribe  of  Pennsylvania  Dutch  Indians  that  we  take 
such  an  interest  in  this  Bi-Centennial  celebration.  We 
are  with  one  exception  the  only  tribe  of  native  Ameri¬ 
cans  in  this  state  who  have  sut  vived  the  encroachments 
of  the  invaders,  and  this  i3  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  rec¬ 
ognized  the  superiority  of  Penn's  principles,  and  accept¬ 
ed  his  views  in  religious  and  civil  government.  We  have 
an  ancestry'  more  ancient  than  can  be  claimed  by  those 
who  can  trace  their  genealogy  back  only  to  parents 
born  in  the  caves  where  Philadelphia  now  stands,  and 
which  were  the  habitations  of  the  first  settlers  who 
came  over  with  the  first  Governor. 

Our  tribe,  like  the  others  who  reached  these  shores 
thousands  of  years  before  Columbus  discovered  this 
continent,  came  here  by  accident.  There  w'as  a  Dutch 
picnic  taking  an  excursion  on  an  overloaded  steamboat 
on  the  German  ocean,  and  being  blown  out  to  sea  by  a 
gale,  and  without  a  compass  or  knowledge  of  navigation, 
they  were  unable  to  return,  and  were  thus  left  to  the 
mercy  of  the  wind  and  tides.  Tbev  floated  on  for 
months  without  seeing  land,  and  would  have  died  of 
starvation  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  lucky  accident  that 
in  laving  in  their  provisions  for  their  picnic  they  bought 
their  sandwiches  at  a  railroad  station,  and  of  course 
they'  w'ere,  as  they'  are  in  our  time,  made  of  such  mate¬ 
rial  that  they  could  be  eaten  at  forever  and  never 
devoured.  But  favoring  winds  blew  their  helpless  craft, 
which  had  long  before  exhausted  all  its  fuel,  into  the  wa¬ 
ters  of  the  Delaware.  They'  touched  at  several  points, 
but  the  tribes  were  unfriendly,  one  in  particular  which 
was  from  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  and  had  reached 
this  continent  under  similar  circumstances,  and  had  a 
disagreeable  practice  of  making  incursions  from  the 
mountains  to  steal  the  cattle  of  the  tribes  on  the  low¬ 
lands.  They  made  a  halt  at  Philadelphia,  but  found  a 
fierce  contest  going  on  between  a  tribe  called  the  Roost¬ 
ers  and  the  committee  of  One  Hundred,  and  they  said, 
"Let  us  have  peace,”  and  passed  up  to  Bristol.  They 
admired  the  location,  but  said  “  they  did  not  mind  her¬ 
ring  six  day's  in  a  week,  but  objected  to  them  as  a  steady 


diet.”  At  that  point  they  took  the  canal,  which  they 
followed  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Tohickon,  where 
they  disembarked  and  followed  the  turnpike  to  Doyles¬ 
town.  And  that  is  the  authentic  origin  of  the  tribe  of 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  Indians,  referred  to  in  the  valuable 
work  of  R.  J.  Burdette,  the  additional  facts  concerning 
their  emigration  having  been  gleaned  from  the  log  kept 
on  the  voyage. 

The  name  of  their  Grand  Sachem  was  Herr  Von  Pret¬ 
zel,  who  was  a  great  gardener,  and  in  that  pursuit  dis¬ 
covered  the  seedling  of  that  succulent  vegetable  which 
in  honor  of  the  discoverer,  is  called  the  pretzel.  The 
soil  not  being  very'  favorable  to  its  propagation  in  this 
vicinity,  its  cultivation  has  been  pursued  with  more  suc¬ 
cess  in  Berks  and  Lancaster,  to  which  counties  large 
numbers  of  the  tribe  have  emigrated.  This  discovery  by 
the  sachem  not  only  gave  his  name  to  the  seedling,  but 
furnished  an  adornment  for  the  coat-of-arms  for  the 
tribe,  which  is  emblazoned  with  a  huge  pretzel  rampant, 
with  the  legend  “  Ein  Pretzel  unt  Zwci  Lager.”  That  our 
tribe  has  held  its  own  and  not  become  extinct  by'  the  en¬ 
croachments  of  the  followers  of  Penn  is  due  to  the  facil¬ 
ity'  with  which  we  adapt  ourselves  to  the  company  in 
which  we  find  ourselves.  We  have  kept  pace  with  the 
progress  of  Penn’s  settlers  in  all  the  improvements  of 
the  times,  and  our  achievements,  and  indeed  the  fact 
that  w’e  still  survive,  sufficiently  justify  this  celebration 
in  Doylestown.  There  is  a  remnant  of  another  tribe  in 
Pennsylvania  which  is  of  Scottish  origin,  which  has 
withstood  the  encroachments  of  civilization,  and  is  call¬ 
ed  the  Kickapoo.  They'  have  their  coat  of  arms  also, 
and  engraved  upon  their  escutcheon  is  the  motto.  ‘  Aut 
Ccesar  aut  JSrullus.”  On  account  of  their  predatory'  hab¬ 
its  a  great  effort  is  being  made  to  extinguish  them. 

Having  made  this  satisfactory  explanation— as  I  hope 
it  is— of  the  reasons  for  this  style  of  entertainment  as 
well  as  for  the  choice  of  location  for  this  celebration,  we 
will  proceed  with  the  regular  toasts,  the  first  of  which 
is  Our  Guests,  to  which  I  call  upon  the  biggest  Indian  of 
our  tribe  to  respond. 

HON.  RICHARD  WATSON’S  RESPONSE. 

“  Our  Guests .” 

Mr.  Chairman :  Fortunately  there  is  no  necessity  or  pro¬ 
priety  in  my  making  a  long  speech.  I  have  been  told 
that  I  am  expected  to  welcome  our  guests  and  not  to 
speak  for  them.  This  I  now  do  by  bidding  them  wel¬ 
come  most  heartily.  I  trust  their  visit  to  Doylestown 
has  been,  thus  far,  agreeable,  and  I  hope  they  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  enjoy  themselves  during  the  remainder  of  their 
visit,  and  trust  they  will  carry  home  with  them  and 
thereafter  retain  pleasant  recollections  of  our  Bi-Cen¬ 
tennial  celebration. 

JUDGE  BRIGG8’  RESPONSE. 

“  William  Penn” 

Mr.  Chairman ,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Two  hundred 
years  ago  William  Penn  prepared  what  he  termed  a 
“Frame  of  laws”  for  the  government  of  his  infant 
colony.  These  were  few  in  number,  and  like  the  habits 
of  the  settlers,  simple  and  plain,  and  hence  easily 
understood.  Most  of  these  laws,  if  not  all  of  them,  are 
even  now  incorporated  in  the  civil  and  criminal  code  of 
this  commonwealth. 

Two  of  them  were  exceptionably  important  and  insti¬ 
tutional  in  their  character ;  institutes  of  freedom,  insti¬ 
tutes  upon  which  the  priceless  fabric  of  our  civil  and  re¬ 
ligious  liberties  are  founded,  and  without  these  our  liber¬ 
ties  would  crumble  as  a  rope  of  sand.  In  substance  they 
were :  that  no  laws  should  be  made  to  prevent  men  from 
worshiping  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  conscience: 
and  that  none  should  be  passed  except  by  the  agency  and 
consent  of  the  people  to  be  governed  by  them. 

To  show  how  dear  these  were  to  the  colonists,  when 
George  the  III  sought  to  impose  a  tax  on  their  product 
and  articles  of  consumption,  without  their  consent,  they 
remonstrated,  because  they  were  allowed  no  choice  or 
lot  in  makine  the  law  imposing  the  tax  In  other  words 
this  taxation  struck  a  blow  at  the  colonial  laws  referred 
to.  and  rather  than  submit,  they  threw  down  the  gage 
of  battle.  The  result  is  in  history.  And  these  canons  of 
the  founder  of  our  commonwealth  are  now  hallowed  by 
the  blood  of  the  revolution,  and  made  perpetual  articles 
of  free  government  not  only  by  their  incorporation  in 
the  constitutions  of  the  several  states,  and  especially  so 
in  our  own,  but  also  in  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  wherein  it  is  declared:  That  no  religious  tests 
shall  ever  be  required  as  a  qualification  to  any  office  of 
public  trust  under  the  United  States :  that  Congress  shall 
make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion  or 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof,  and  that  the  United 
States  shall  guarantee  to  every  state  in  the  Union  a  re¬ 
publican  form  of  government. 

How  priceless  are  these  liberties.  The  citizen  knows 
no  restraint  except  what  is  imposed  by  laws  of  his  own 
making,  and  indispensible  for  the  proper  enjoyment  of 
liberty  itself.  Temples  of  worship  are  scattered  through 
the  valleys  and  over  the  hills  of  our  commonwealth :  not 
maintained  by  enforced  contributions  from  tne  people, 
but  by  the  voluntary  offerings  of  those  who  worship  at 
their  altars. 

The  school  house  is  brought,  as  it  were,  to  the  very 
doors  of  our  homes,  and  our  children  educated  at  the 
expense  of  the  state,  and  the  state  in  turn  made  the 
richer  by  the  superadded  intelligence  and  usefulness  of 
the  educated  citizen. 

The  artizan  and  laborer  is  secure  in  the  product  of  his 
industry  without  fear  of  its  depletion  by  taxation  to 
support  a  pampered  and  favored  class.  Rich  as  are 
these  blessings  they  are  the  logical  and  natural  fruition 
of  the  laws  proclaimed  by  William  Penn  200  years  ago. 

Raised  by  affluence  above  want, enjoying  the  most  refund 
advantages  of  British  civilization,  William  Penn  left  his 
realm.  Filled  with  the  boundless  love  of  the  humble  and 
devout  Nazarene,  he  braved  the  perils  of  the  ocean  and 
without  weapons  sat  himself  down  in  the  very  midst  of 
savage  tribes  whose  occupation  was  carnage  and 
slaughter,  and  by  his  gentle  treatment  disarmed  their 
ferocity,  subdued  their  savage  nature,  and  with  his  jus¬ 
tice  converted  their  enmity  into  friendship  and  love, 
and  drew  from  them  the  involuntary  exclamation  that 
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they  would  be  friends  to  the  English  as  long  as  the  sun 
and  moon  should  last. 

Such  an  example  stands  conspicuously  out  in  history 
without  a  parallel,  and  adds  never  fading  glory  to  our 
country’s  annals,  and  at  once  stamps  William  Penn,  in 
the  light  of  exalted  grandeur,  the  greatest  lawgiver  of 
ancient  or  modern  times.  In  brief: 

His  shield  was  human  kindness ; 

His  weapon  Christian  love ; 

Arm’d  thus  with  these  munitions 
With  savages  he  strove. 

And  by  his  love  and  justice 
Subdued  their  savage  hate ; 

And  gave  us  as  a  trophy 
His  own  “  Sylvania  ”  state. 

He  taught  the  largest  charity 
Without  a  sellish  flaw ; 

His  code  was  moral  justice 
Enacted  into  law. 

The  right  of  worship  he  upheld, 

The  manner  and  the  plan ; 

Without  restraint  as  conscience  moved. 

The  choice  of  every  man. 

Heroes  have  come  and  gone, 

And  statesmen  with  gifted  pen, 

But  none  excels  our  hero— 

The  Quaker-statesman— Pesn. 

GOVERNOR  HOYT’S  RESPONSE. 

In  response  to  the  toast,  “  The  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania,”  Hon.  Henry  M.  Hoyt,  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  Commonwealth,  said  : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  would  be  much  more  grati¬ 
fied  to  express  my  sense  of  obligation  at  what  I  have 
learned  and  enjoyed  in  Doylestown  to-day,  than  to  re¬ 
spond  to  the  toast  which  the  magister  of  this  feast  has 
assigned  me.  I  fear  I  may  reduplicate  your  experience 
and  mine  by  strictly  answering  this  toast.  I  believe 
there  is  no  man  or  woman  who  has  attended  to  what 
has  been  developed  on  these  grounds,  who  has  not  ac¬ 
quired  a  new  measure  of  his  sense  of  citizenship  in  this 
commonwealth.  It  is  not  often  in  the  history  of  the 
world  that  a  community  has  heard  the  logical  consecu¬ 
tive  steps  of  its  history  and  institutions  for  tw'O  hundred 
years  set  forth  with  such  a  drive  of  facts  There  is  no  in¬ 
terruption  in  this  clean-cut  experience— an  experience  of 
which  no  other  branch  of  the  human  family  has  ever 
had  the  benefit.  In  all  the  vaticinations  of  the  race 
there  has  never  been  any  recession  in  the  history  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  since  the  times  when  they  met  in  the 
forests  to  make  their  laws;  This  is  the  race  of  whom 
my  distinguished  friend,  who  delivered  the  historical  ad¬ 
dress,  spoke.  The  five  nationalities  which  my  friend 
calls  the  beautiful  “  mosaic  ”  of  your  population  have 
each  all  the  glory  and  all  the  honor  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
name.  The  progress  of  Pennsylvania,  represents  in  a 
certain  sense,  the  whole  experience  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
people.  But  wre  must  go  back  of  Penn,  back  of  the 
lawyers,  the  much  derided  lawyers,  and  judges  of  Eng¬ 
land  who  laid  the  foundations  of  English  liberty.  It  is 
not  to  Penn,  or  Lord  Baltimore,  or  John  Winthrop,  but 
it  is  back  to  Simon  de  Montfort,  it  is  back  of  that  to  the 
common  centre  of  Indo-European  civilization  that  we 
must  look  for  the  common  derivation  and  the  common 
aspirations  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  stock,  upon  which  we 
may  still  safely  depend  in  the  confusions  and  chaos  of 
the  political  wmrld  which  may  be  before  us.  In  this 
broader  sense  this  “mosaic”  of  Pennsylvania,  these 
men  on  the  waters  of  the  Delaware,  these  Scotch-Irish 
who  sought  the  forks  of  the  Lehigh,  these  Germans 
who  came  here  with  their  pastors,  teachers  and  Bibles, 
who  fought  and  shot  their  way  across  the  Delaware,  the 
Navesink,  these  other  Scotch-Irishmen  who  slaughter¬ 
ed  the  Indians  about  the  spurs  of  the  Alleghanies  until 
they  struck  the  forks  of  the  Ohio,  these  men,  diverse  as 
the  geological  formations,  were  all  Anglo-Saxons.  We 
are  all  of  common  blood,  whether  in  Eaneuil  Hall,  or 
Doylestowm,  or  on  the  desert,  “  the  closest,  compactest, 
most  serious  mass  of  the  intelligent  creation.”  Our  four 
millions  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  population  is  a 
reduplication  cf  units  like  these  in  Doylestown  to-night. 
Units  of  sturdy  manhood  and  comely  womanhood,  men 
and  women  finely  developed  as  individuals  and  in  the 
mass  whose  sense  of  Anglo-Saxon  fellowship  covers  all 
the  resentments,  collusions  and  contentions  of  life.  This 
company  is  a  fit  and  varied  type  of  the  variety  of  com¬ 
munities  of  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

No  man  can  look  upon  these  fields,  these  hamlets, 
these  homes,  without  a  feeling  of  surprise;  veneration 
for  the  men  who  had  the  persistence,  endurance  and 
intelligence  to  construct  them.  There  are  none  of  us,  I 
trust,  who  do  not  in  some  remote  way  feel  that  we  can 
enter  into  the  plans  of  these  predecessors  of  ours.  I 
take  here  a  new  measurement  of  my  appreciation  of 
this  citizenship,  a  new  standard  of  the  height  to  which 
the  Pennsylvania  man  may  extend  himself. 

JEROME  BUCK’S  RESPONSE. 

“  Our  Different  Nationalities .” 

It  wras  a  deservedly  proud  boast  of  the  Roman  in  the 
majestic  plenitude  of  his  country’s  greatness,  that  he  wras 
civis  Romanis  sum.  The  meridian  splendor  and  prowess  of 
Rome  had  their  fullest  meaning  in  this  exultant  expres¬ 
sion.  The  prestige  of  arms,  the  genius  of  art,  the  peace¬ 
ful  sway  of  law  and  the  resplendent  achievement  of  letters 
crowned  his  country  as  the  very  foremost.  If  all  these 
inspired  so  deserved  and  glorious  an  egotism,  the  world 
with  greater  reason  will  endorse  our  boast  on  this  day 
that  we  are  Pennsylvanian  cives  summits.  The  mighty 
resources  of  this  imperial  state,  the  tremendousand  edu 
cated  energies  of  its  people,  magnificent  triumphs  in 
science  and  arts,  its  undelved  mines  of  material 
wealth,  its  radiating  net  work  of  rails,  the  hum  of  its 
whirring  spindles,  the  billows  of  waving  grain  that  woo 
the  wind  upon  the  slopes  of  twice  ten  thousand  hills,  its 
school  houses  and  churches,  and  above  all  the  possession 


of  that  consummate  flower  of  man’s  wisdom  and  emanci¬ 
pation  the  irrevocable  charter  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
make  the  old  Keystone  state  the  grandest  and  most  vita! 
in  the  graceful  arch  of  sovereign  states.  No!  No!  No!  The 
Roman  eagles  had  no  such  blessed  healing  on  their  im¬ 
perial  wings  as  is  flashed  back  to-day  from  the  starry 
banner  of  a  great,  powerful  and  free  people. 

“  ’Tis  the  last  keystone  that  makes  the  arch,  the  rest  that 
there  were  put 

Are  nothing,  ’till  that  comes  to  bind  and  shut. 

Then  stands  it  a  triumphal  mark.  Then  men 
Observe  the  strength,  the  height,  the  why  and  when 
It  was  erected,  and  still  walking  under 
Meet  some  new  matter  to  look  up  and  wonder.” 

Whence  come  these  splendid  and  illimitable  powers 
that  spread  with  such  prodigal  hands  so  much  content 
and  happiness  among  the  people  of  this  great  common¬ 
wealth  and  of  this  county  ?  Whence  this  peace  within 
your  gates  and  plenty  within  your  palaces.  Look  at  the 
various  copious  and  affluent  streams  that  have  borm 
along  their  golden  sands  to  create  and  endow  the  might 
people.  The  English  Quaker  not  fired  with  adventurous 
ambition  or  selfish  cupidity  first  echoes  through  thes  : 
primeval  and  sylvan  shades  his  blessed  mission  not  un¬ 
familiar  to  the  ears  of  the  angels  of  peace  on  earth,  good 
will  towards  all  men.  Standing  first  as  the  leading  spon¬ 
sor  at  the  baptismal  font  of  this  infant  state,  he  rich!' 
endows  it  with  loyalty  to  God.  amity  among  men  and  the 
proper  pursuit  of  temporal  and  eternal  happiness. 

“  For  deeds  that  bless,  not  deeds  that  curse, 

This  world  will  yet  its  laurels  hold ; 

In  proudest  speech  and  loftiest  verse 
Shall  victories  of  peace  be  told. 

And  listening  hearts  can  hear  again 
The  promise  God  will  yet  fulfil 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men.” 

.  Shortly  after  came  to  the  baptismal  sacrament  to  bless 
and  enrich  the  vigorous  muscles  and  brawn  and  active 
brains  of  the  North  of  Ireland.  Men  with  undaunted 
courage  and  unflinching  religious  tenacity.  Their  simple 
and  pious  endeavors  went  out  to  bless  the  asylum  of  their 
unconquered  and  undying  faith,  then  came  the  peril¬ 
ous  ordination,  the  thews  and  sinews  and  the  thrift  and 
industry  of  the  hardy  Scotchman,  with  his  liberty  of  con¬ 
science  and  of  action,  the  shield  and  buckler  of  the  young 
Hercules,  and  to-day  rise  from  the  peaceful  vales  and 
sloping  hills  the  glistening  spires  that  were  first  lifted 
heavenward  by  the  holy  and  rugged  hands  of  the  Scotch 
Irish  Presbyterian.  The  sturdy  Welch  came  to  the 
ceremonial  and  flung  into  the  sponsorial  font  their  intrep¬ 
id  manhood,  clear  consciences  and  fervent  aspirations 
for  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  then  came  the  blue 
eyed  and  yellow  haired  German  with  slow,  lymphatic 
but  no  uncertain  step  to  the  lofty  dedication.  His  hear : 
still  lovingly  clung  to  the  old  fatherland  with  its  witch¬ 
eries  of  romance  and  song  that  cluster  as  the  purple 
grapes  about  the  dismantled  castles  of  the  leaping  and 
laughing  Rhine,  but  no  urline  rose  with  tender  and  se¬ 
ductive  grace  from  the  gentle  moonlit  tides  of  the  upper 
Delaware  to  woo  hei  adventurous  Rupert,  though  he 
might  strive  to  curl  the  softly  winding  tendril  of  the 
young  grape  on  its  borders  and  sigh  in  vain  for  the  mel¬ 
lowing  sunshine  that  warmed  the  vines  on  the  slopes  of 
Mayence  or  startled  the  wierd  shadows  that  hang  abour 
Dresdenfals.  Still  with  skilled  and  patient  hands  and 
unyielding  persistency  he  made  his  primitive  settlements 
laugh  in  the  richest  of  harvests  and  he  too  shouted  the 
grand  refrain  of  virtue,  liberty  and  independence.  And 
let  this  grand  motto,  like  the  fabled  flower  dipped  in 
castalian  waters,  share  in  immortal  splendor  on  that  day 
when,  man  risen  from  the  ruins  of  the  fall,  is  one  with 
God  and  God  is  all  in  all.  Who  would  not  like  to  linger 
over  these  fra.graut  memories  at  the  fonts.  Crowded  thert 
with  perils,  crowned  now  with  triumphs.  These  were 
the  strong  hands  and  these  were  the  faithful  breasts  that 
were  bared  to  the  storms  and  hardships  of  the  dangerous 
pioneer  life  ;  these  were  our  grand  and  glorious  fathers 
that  successfully  launched  this  triumphant  ship  of  state 
that  now  sails  onward  in  such  proud  and  royal  majesty, 
freighted  with  the  hopes,  the  aspirations,  the  gratitude 
and  the  brightest  achievements  of  man. 

“  The  past  unsighed  for  and  the  future  sure.” 

Edmund  Burke  has  wisely  said  that  those  who  will  not 
look  forward  to  their  posterity  will  never  look  backward 
to  their  ancestors,  and  would  that  time  were  permitted 
me  to  say  a  grateful  word  for  posterity,  for  the  priceless 
heritage  bequeathed  us  by  our  brave  and  pious  ancest¬ 
ors.  Let  our  duties,  responsibilities  and  gratitude  be 
briefly  voiced  in  nulla  vestigia  retrorsum—  no  footstep 
backward.  Let  us  be  unfalteringly  true  to  their  exam¬ 
ples,  teaching  and  actions  ever  and  forever. 

“Oh, God,  look  down  upon  the  land  which  thou  has  loved 

so  well 

And  grant  that  in  unbroken  truth  her  children  still  may 
dwell. 

Nor  w’hile  the  grass  grows  on  the  hill  or  streams  flow' 
through  the  vale 

May  they  forget  their  father’s  faith,  nor  in  their  cove¬ 
nants  fail. 

God  keep  the  fairest,  noblest  land  that  lies  beneath  the 
sun, 

Our  country,  our  whole  country,  and  our  country  everj 
one.” 

GENERAL  FISHER’S  RESPONSE. 

‘  The  Soldiers  of  Bucks  County.” 

The  soldiers  of  Bucks  county!  Their  memory  and 
deeds  deserve  more  eloquent  words  than  I  can  utter. 
While  the  greatest  veneration  for  their  lives,  and  the 
highest  appreciation  for  the  results  of  their  sacrifices, 
their  endurance,  their  courage,  and  unselfish  devotion 
to  country,  to  human  rights  and  human  liberty,  exisi 
deep  wdthin  my  heart,  vet  language  fails  me  to  give  ex¬ 
pression  to  the  strength  of  that  veneration  and  the  char¬ 
acter  of  that  appreciation.  The  soldiers  of  Bucks  county 
represent  the  soldiers  of  the  republic.  Whatever  or 
glor3r,  renowm,  and  gratitude  for  services  to  the  state, 
history  and  the  love  of  a  free  people  accord  to  the  sol¬ 
diers  of  the  nation,  belong  alike  to  the  soldiers  of  Bucxs 
county. 


BUCKS  COUNTY  BI-CENTENNIAL. 


n . 


No  nation  owes  so  much  to  her  soldiers  as  the  Amer¬ 
ican.  No  nation  ever  possessed  such  soldiers.  The  sol¬ 
diers  of  other  nations  may  have  been  equally  as  strong-, 
equally  as  brave,  and  equally  as  gallant,  but  they  ever 
represented  a  power  within  the  state  or  served  ambition. 
The  American  soldiers  always  represented  the  state  it¬ 
self;  aye  they  were  of  tbe  state.  They  have  always  been 
the  true  and  loyal  citizen  soldier.  They  have  never 
manifested  an  aspiration  or  a  thought  beyond  the  public 
good.  Whether  you  view  them  as  represented  by  the 
hardy  pioneer,  transforming  the  wilderness  into  a  high¬ 
way  for  the  advancement  of  civilization,  or  as  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  patient  liberty-loving  protesters  against 
the  imposition  of  the  power  of  kings  upon  the  shores  of 
America:  or  by  the  self-sacrificing,  illy  clothed  and 
poorly  fed.  but  all  enduring,  determined  and  indomit¬ 
able  will,  of  the  War  for  Independence,  or  by  the  de¬ 
fenders  of  the  country  in  1812,  and  of  that  country's 
rights  in  the  war  with  Mexico;  or  by  the  preservers  of 
the  nation  in  the  late  struggle  with  the  remnant  upon 
this  continent  of  antagonism  to  universal  liberty  and 
manhood  rights,  you  will  ever  find  them  the  pure  citizen 
soldiers,  with  but  one  object  in  view- the  public  weal. 
The  safety  of  the  public  assured,  these  soldiers  who,  in 
their  organized  force,  could  have  bid  defiance  to  all  op¬ 
ponents,  received  with  joy  and  gladness  the  orders  re¬ 
manding  them  to  their  homes,  to  the  avocations  of  peace 
and  to  their  duties  as  citizens,  subject  to  the  laws  and  all 
restraints  of  civilized  society.  What  other  people  can 
furnish  such  sublime  examples  of  submission  to  law, 
order,  and  the  rights  of  others  as  these  heroes  of  five 
wars? 

While  the  history  of  the  Grecian  states,  of  the  Roman 
commonwealth,  and  of  other  people,  present  marvelous 
exhibitions  of  patriotism,  heroism  and  devotion  to  coun¬ 
try,  their  wars  ever  developed  ambitions  which  sought 
to  enrich  and  elevate  themselves,  at  the  cost  and  degra¬ 
dation  of  others.  Our  forefathers,  fleeing  for  conscience 
sake  from  persecutions  and  wrongs  to  these  western 
shores,  inculcated  such  lessons  by  precept  and  example, 
that  gave  no  place  for  unholy  ambitions  in  their  des¬ 
cendants;  and  when  England's  demands  made  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  human  rights  and 
liberty,  the  people  became  the  soldiers.  Members  of  all 
religious  faiths  filled  the  ranks,  and  while  they  carried 
into  the  camp  the  strongest  sense  of  religious  obligations, 
common  dangers  made  them  tolerant  to  each  other,  and 
prepared  the  way  for  the  spirit  of  tolerance  to-day,  part 
of  the  glory  of  the  liberty  of  our  land.  When  peace 
came  these  soldiers,  tried  by  the  fire  of  war,  became  the 
moulders  of  free  and  enlightened  government. 

While  the  triumphs  of  peace  may  neglect  the  true  ad¬ 
vancement,  strength  and  glory  of  cur  nation,  we  honor 
in  our  heart  of  hearts  the  deeds  of  the  soldiers  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  from  Bunker  Hill  to  Yorktown.  Conceive  if 
you  can  the  status  to-day,  of  religious  tolerance,  human 
rights  and  human  liberties,  if  Bunker  Hill  and  York- 
town  had  not  been.  If  the  heroes  of  those  battles  had 
failed  to  be  true  to  themselves  and  to  the  cause  of  free¬ 
dom.  and  had  stopped  short  of  assuming  the  d  ties  of  a 
soldier.  Thank  God,  they  were  men  of  the  true  soldier 
type.  The  existence  of  this  nation  and  the  cause  of  lib¬ 
erty  in  the  whole  world  was  dependent  upon  the  action 
at  that  time'.  The  thunders  of  Bunker  Hill  and  York¬ 
town  have  not  yet  ceased  to  vibrate,  and  will  continue  to 
vibrate  until  all  men  are  disenthralled  and  universal 
liberty  shall  prevail.  In  the  achievements  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  and  all  its  glorious  consequences,  sons  of  Bucks 
couDty  had  part,  and  no  honor  to  their  memory  by  us 
will  be  too  great.  The  plains  of  Monmouth,  the  fields  of 
Trenton,  the  hills  of  Brandywine,  all  attest  to  the  valor 
of  our  soldiers.  But  not  alone  in  the  Revolution,  but  in 
the  war  of  1S12,  and  later  in  the  Mexican  war,  were 
found  gallant  representatives  of  the  old  county.  And 
when,  in  April,  1861,  impious  hands  dared  to  dra'g  down 
the  grand  old  flag,  which,  for  nearly  a  century,  had  been 
the  honor  and  glory  of  the  nation,  an  electric  spark  of 
abhorrence  flashed  through  the  North,  arousing  the 
masses  as  the  later  generations  had  never  been  aroused. 
The  call  by  the  President  for  troops,  to  put  down  armed 
rebellion,  was  responded  to  in  the  required  numbers  in  a 
few  days.  Foremost  among  those  answering  the  call 
marched  a  company  of  the  flower  of  Bucks  county. 
While  special  reference  to  individuals  mav  be  out  of 
place,  amidst  the  galaxy  of  heroes  that  went  forth  to 

■attle  for  the  nation's  life,  yet  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I 
state,  that  no  man  in  the  North  was  more  prompt  to  obey 
the  call  of  the  President,  took  vTith  him  brave  com¬ 
panions,  brought  to  the  aid  of  the  government  a  more 
willing  heart,  and  better  trained  military  mind,  handled 
his  command  with  more  effect,  and  fought  more  gal¬ 
lantly  upon  the  field  of  battle  than  the  honored  historian 
of  this  occasion— Gen.  W.  W.  H.  Davis.  May  the  future 
give  him  the  rich  reward  his  patriotism  and  merit  de¬ 
serve.  and  which  should  have  been  granted  him  at  the 
time  his  blood  stained  the  battle  fields  upon  which  he 
received  his  wounds.  Nor  let  me  pass  without  notice  the 
sterling  old  war-house,  who  held  the  title  of  the  oldest 
colonel  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and  who,  amid  the 
carnage  of  Gaines  Hill.  Mechanicsburg.  Fredericksburg, 
Charles  City  Cross  Roads,  and  other  battle  fields,  led  his 
troops  with  the  stoiidn^ss  of  a  Wellington— Col.  Horatio 
G.  Sickel.  With  these  names  come  the  gallant  Beattv, 
who  fell  in  the  fight ;  Croasd&le.  whose  blood  stained 
Antietam;  Rogers,  who  survived  the  war  a  few  years ; 
a  Thomas,  a  Feaster.  and  a  thousand  more  equally  as 
gallant  ar.d  distinguished.  To  attempt  to  trace  the  deeds 
of  the  soldiers  from  the  old  county  would  compel  me  to 
give  a  history  of  the  war.  They  were  to  be  found  in  the 
East,  in  the  South,  and  in  the  West.  They  were  with  Mc¬ 
Clellan  at  Yorktown,  at  Fair  Oaks,  at  Mechauicsville,  at 
Gaines  Hill,  at  Savage  Station,  at  White  Oak  Swamp,  at 
Charles  City  Cross  Roads,  and  Malvern  Hill:  with  Pope, 
at  Cedar  Mountain  and  Second  Bull  Run;  with  McClel¬ 
lan,  at  South  Mountain  and  Antietam ;  with  Burnside,  at 
Fredericksburg;  with  Hooker,  at  Cliancellorsville :  with 
Meade,  at  Gettysburg :  with  Sherman  and  Thomas  in  the 
West;  with  Gilmore  and  Davis  in  the  south;  with  Grant 
from  the  Rapidan  to  Petersburg  and  Appomattox  In 
short,  wherever  the  enemy  could  be  found  and  ;he  battle 
raged  the  fiercest,  “our  soldiers”  could  be  seen  striking 
sturdy  blows:  and  when  peace  once  more  came,  blessing 
the  land  with  unity  and  prosperity,  none  made  better 
citizens  than  our  returned  soldiers. 


Let  me  but  yet  add,  that  if  necessity  should  arise  in  the 
future,  for  soldiers  to  gather  in  defence  of  government 
or  American  institutions,  or  to  check  encroachments  of 
foreign  power,  the  spirit  which  fired  the  souls  of  the  sons 
of  Bucks  county,  when  the  sounds  of  Bunker  Hill  reached 
their  ears,  and  which  animated  their  hearts  and  nerved 
their  arms  when  the  old  flag  was  fired  upon  at  Sumter 
will  kindle  anew,  and  the  soidiers  of  Bucks  county  will 
again  give  no  uncertain  evidence  of  their  patriotism, 
their  courage  and  devotion  to  the  nation. 

bobert  j.  buedette’s  response. 

“  Woinan.” 

“  Oh  woman,  in  our  hours  of  ease. 

Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  piease;” 

“  Yet  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  thy  face. 

We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace.” 

“  Happy,  happier  far  than  thou 
With  the  laurel  on  thy  brow, 

She  that  makes  the  humblest  hearth 
Lovely  to  but  one  on  earth.” 

Confucius  calls  her  the  “  masterpiece;”  Voltaire  says 
“  All  the  arguments  of  men  are  not  worth  one  sentiment 
of  woman  ;”  “  All  that  I  am,”  says  John  Quincy*  Adams, 
“my  mother  made  me;”  “  If  woman  lost  us  Eden,”  says 
Whittier,  “  she  alone  can  restore  it ;”  “  Women  Sre  a  new 
race,”  says  Beecher,  “re-created  since  the  world  re¬ 
ceived  Christianity Women  have  more  strength  in 
their  looks,”  says  Saville,  “  than  we  have  in  our  laws ;” 
“  In  the  Chinese  heaven,”  saysChe-Foo-Tsin.  “  there  was 
a  place  set  apart  for  good  wives  who  could  judge  a  wicked 
thing  as  harshly  when  a  man  did  it  as  when  a  woman 
did  it.  But  it  never  was  occupied.” 

Man  came  first,  then  woman.  After  woman  came  the- 
devil.  Had  there  been  only  men  in  the  world  the  devil 
never  would  have  come ;  there  would  have  been  no  at¬ 
traction;  he  could  have  found  better  company  at  home. 
But  so  soon  as  he  heard  there  was  a  woman  in  Eden,  he 
“  came  over  the  garden  wall.”  And  men  have  followed 
his  example  ever  since. 

Lovely*,  lovable  and  loving,  she  has  been  the  ruler  of 
men  and  the  slave  of  the  milliner  ever  since  Eve  wore  a 
fig  leaf.  She  useth  our  silken  hats  at  church  for  foot¬ 
stools  ;  she  hideth  the  door  key  under  the  mat  on  the 
porch  as  of  old,  and  believeth  that  no  one  else  knowetli 
where  it  may*  be;  she  will  quarrel  in  the  choir,  and  often 
I  fear  me  that  sometimes  she  cheateth  at  croquet ;  rather 
would  she  that  you  broke  her  heart  than  chip  her  china  ; 
she  buildeth  for  the  man  she  loveth  fearful  and  wonder¬ 
ful  slippers,  whereof  no  living  man  ever  had  feet  to  fir. 
for  the  right  slipper  is  ever  twice  as  long  as  the  left  one 
is  half  as  short :  she  carrieth  her  purse  in  her  hand  and 
her  fan  in  her  pocket ;  ;^e  carrieth  an  umbrella  on  the 
shady*  side  ol  the  street,  and  extendeth  the  same  when  it 
raineth  not ;  she  trimmeth  her  hat  on  the  congregation 
side  and  buttoneth  her  boots  with  a  hair  pin  ;  she  can  sit 
in  a  chair  and  rock  all  day  without  once  rumpling  down 
the  tidy;  she  can  sit  on  a  hassock  at  the  sociable  and 
hold  a  plate  of  cake,  a  saucer  of  ice  cream,  a  cup  of  coffee 
and  a  fan  in  her  lap— think  of  that,  oh  man,  with  knees 
like  the  elbow-joint  of  a  stovepipe,  she  tradeth  off  our 
winter  clothing  for* the  plaster  paris  images  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  time ;  she  sendeth  our  Sunday  suit  to  the  hi  ichigan 
sufferers;  she  presseth  ferns  in  the  Bible  and  autumn 
leaves  in  the  dictionary* ;  she  hateth  a  fly  and  despiseth 
old  bachelors ;  she  thinketh  she  does  not  look  her  age  by* 
ten  years,  but  knoweth  that  her  neighbor  is  five  years 
older  than  she  sayeth  ;  she  pitieth  an  old  maid  until  she 
herself  hath  confessed  unto  forty*  years;  she  arrayeth 
herself  in  silk  and  purple,  and  you  cannot  tell,  for  money 
you  cannot  tell,  which  is  the  dress  and  which  is  the 
trimmings :  she  useth  buttons  for  ornament  and  pins  for 
business :  when  she  is  most  playful  she  is  least  danger¬ 
ous  ;  your  miseries  rather  than  your  successes  endear  you 
to  her,  for  pity*  is  nearer  to  love  than  admiration  :  she 
hath  ever  an  eye  to  a  mote  of  dust,  and  when  the  violets 
bloom— 

Sweetest  and  fairest  of  all, 

Glancing  askance  at  the  window  ; 

Snuffing  the  dust  in  the  hall, 

Standing  with  arms  set  akimbo, 

Woman,  oh  woman. 

It’s  just  superhuman. 

The  amount  of  spring  cleaning  you  kin  do ' 

And  yet,  with  all  her  innumerable  virtues,  we  love 
her  still,  and  she  rarely  ever  is  still.  But  she  can  keep  a 
secret  when  she  will,  with  a  close  tenacity*  that  defies 
human  curiosity*.  We  all  know  who  Cain  was,  but  who 
was  Cain's  wife  ? 

How  instinctively  has  mankind  always  turned  to  wo¬ 
man  whenever,  in' his  loneliness,  he  wanted  love,  and 
sy*mpathy*,  and  comfort,  and  a  housekeeper.  Solomon 
told  us,  long  ago,  to  go  to  the  aunt,  and  yet  half  the  time 
they*ounginengoto  their  uncle.  Or  else  they  don't  get  any 
nearer  the  aunt  than  their  cousins. 

Solomon  was  a  man  who  appreciated  woman  and 
knew  the  value  of  a  good  wife.  He  was  married  700 
times,  and  when  his  wife's  mother  came  to  visit  her 
daughter  he  had  to  sleep  on  the  roof  or  in  the  hay*  loft. 
“  Whoso  findeth  a  wife,  findeth  a  good  thing,”  said  Solo¬ 
mon.  But  he  learned  that  you  can  have  too  much  of  a 
good  thing,  so  he  said,  only  three  chapters  further  on  : 

“  It  is  better  to  dwell  in  a  corner  of  the  housetop  than 
with  a  brawling  woman  in  a  wide  house.”  The  monarch 
had  been  there. 

We  turn  the  pages  of  Shakespeare  to  fall  in  love  with 
Portia  of  Rome  and  Portia  of  Belmont,  with  Isabella, 
Ophelia.  Juliet,  Desdemona,  Imogen,  Miranda,  Hermi- 
oue,  Cordelia  Viola  and  Mary*  Anderson. 

History*  would  be  a  blank  without  woman.  Did  you 
ever  think  of  that  ?  What  sort  of  a  family  tree  would 
you  boast  if  Eve  had  died  when  she  was  teething?  Ja¬ 
cob  never  would  have  got  his  father's  blessing  but  for 
his  mother's  wit;  Moses'  father  did  not  know  how  tc 
save  the  life  of  the  great  lawgiver,  but  his  mother  and 
sister  got  him  through  and  made  a  prince  of  him;  Heber 
the  Kenite  never  would  have  been  heard  of  but  for  his 
wife ;  Sampson’s  wife  was  mightier  than  mighty ;  we 
hear  moreabout  Hannah, the  mother,  than  F.lkanah.the 
father;  even  when  it  comes  to  excelling  in  wickedness. 
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•as  in  goodness,  Jezebel  wss  wickeder  than  Ahab ;  it  was 
^  little  maid  who  sent Naaman  to  the  prophet;  Job’s 
wife  was  the  only  creature  left  him  in  all  his  misery  and 
destitution,  and  so  long  as  he  had  his  wife  he  could  en¬ 
dure  the  loss  of  all  things  else.  And  so  through  all  the 
.ages  down  to  our  own  day  the  pages  of  history  glow  and 
glitter  with  the  names  of  women— Cleopatra,  Zenobia, 
Joan  of  Arc,  Mother  Shipton,  Dr.  Mary  Walker  and 
Oscar  Wilde. 

“  Just  fair  enough  to  be  pretty, 

Just  gentle  enough  to  be  sweet ; 

Just  saucy  enough  to  be  witty, 

Just  dainty  enough  to  be  neat. 

“  Just  meek  enough  for  submission, 

Just  bold  enough  to  be  brave; 

Just  pride  enough  for  ambition, 

Just  thoughtful  enough  to  be  grave.” 

Dutiful,  beautiful  and  sensible,  the  best  women  have 
been  found  at  the  post  of  duty  and  industry  by  the  best 
of  men.  Remember  that,  daughter.  Rebecca  went  to 
the  well  to  water  the  camels  and  caught  Isaac’s  matri¬ 
monial  agent ;  Rachel  went  out  with  the  sheep  and  found 
a  kiss  waiting  for  her  and  Jacob  crying  for  her ;  Ruth 
went  out  into  the  wheat  field  and  followed  the  reapers 
and  bound  a  rich  husband  in  with  her  sheaves  ;  Abigail 
hustled  around  and  baked  200  loaves  of  bread  and  loaded 
up  a  whole  commissary  train  which  she  herself  led  out 
to  David,  and  she  married  a  second  husband  within  a 
week  after  her  first  was  petrified,  and  the  girl  who  ties 
herself  down  to  the  washtub  need  never  fear  that  any 
man  will  marry  her  for  her  money.  On  the  other  hand, 
Esther  caught  a  king  by  merely  standing  around  and 
looking  her  sweetest ;  but  kings  are  very  scarce  in  these 
days,  very  scarce,  very  uncertain  property,  and  hardly 
worth  the  catching.  For  what  shall  it  profit  an  Ameri¬ 
can  girl  if  she  marry  a  king,  and  then  have  all  the  crys¬ 
tal  and  china  in  the  palace  sent  to  everlasting  smash  by 
a  dynamite  bomb  ? 

I  do  believe  more  in  one  woman  than  in  a  hundred 
men.  I  do  believe  that  she  is  directly  or  indirectly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  all  the  goodness  and  refinement  and  purity 
tnere  is  in  the  world.  I  believe  that  a  picnic  without  wom- 
-an  is  always  a  failure.  I  wonder  a  thousand  times  a  year 
what  any  woman  can  see  in  any  man  that  she  should 
marry  him.  I  wonder  why  it  is  they  are  so  much  better 
than  we  are,  and  I  am  grateful  and  gratified  that  it  is  so. 
If  our  wives  and  daughters  and  sisters  were  no  better 
than  their  husbands  and  sons  and  brothers— oh,  human 
man,  think  of  it !  I  kneel  in  heartfelt  adoration  at  the 
shrine  of  a  woman’s  patience  and  gentleness  and  noble 
fortitude.  What  is  it  Thackeray  says  :  '*  Oh,  you  poor 
woman !  Oh,  you  poor  secret  martyrs  and  victims,  whose 
life  is  a  torture,  who  are  stretched  on  racks  in  your  bed¬ 
rooms,  and  who  lay  your  heads  down  on  the  block  daily 
at  the  drawing  room  table ;  every  man  who  watches 
your  pains,  or  peers  into  those  dark  places  where  tor¬ 
ture  is  administered  to  you,  must  pity  you,  and  thank 
God  that  he  has  a  beard.” 

M.  AMANDA  HESTON’S  BESPON8E. 

The  toast,  “The  Coming  Century,”  was 
LappiJy  responded  to  by  Mrs.  M.  Amanda  Hes¬ 
ton,  of  Newtown,  as  follows  :  . 

Mr.  Chairman ,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  After  listeningso 
pleasantly  to  the  many  brilliant  sentiments  that  have 
been  expressed  this  evening  about  Bucks  county,  her 
present  and  her  historic  past,  I  feel  the  weight  of  the 
toast  I  have  been  appointed  to  answer  too  heavily  to 
treat  it  in  the  self  satisfied  manner  that  comes  so  natur¬ 
ally  after  a  good  dinner.  My  toast  is  hardly  post  pran¬ 
dial— it  is  prophetic—*'  The  Coming  Century.”  Had  I 
the  power,  I  would  not  be  allowed  to  make  the  veil  that 
hangs  between  us  and  the  future  too  thin.  The  brillian¬ 
cy  of  that  coming  light  would  dazzle  our  gaze.  It  would 
be  the  death  of  many  hopes  now  underlying  the  ills  of 
life.  It  would  deprive  you  and  me  of  the  pleasure  of  an¬ 
ticipation.  If  I  dare  to  speak  from  the  solitary  position 
of  women  in  the  future  1  am  aware  that  my  way  does 
not  lie  along  the  vantage  ground  of  popular  approval. 
Notwithstanding  I  have  been  warned  to  be  silent  here  to¬ 
night,  I  hope  I  shall  wound  no  sensibility  and  shock  no 
prejudices,  by  asserting  my  freedom  from  those  social 
shackles  which  in  the  past  have  bound  women  to  the 
kitchen  or  to  the  parlor.  It  is  fast  becoming  ancient  his¬ 
tory  to  say  that  women  may  not,  shall  not  speak  words 
where  they  will  do  the  most  good.  As  the  dew  is  dis¬ 
pelled  by  the  rising  sun,  the  banishment  of  the  many  so¬ 
cial  evils  that  now  afflict  our  one  sided  humanity  will 
make  the  delight  of  the  coming  years,  the  loveliest  after 
glow  this  sideof  heaven.  As  with  the  men  and  women 
of  the  coming  century  so  with  our  arts  and  sciences. 
Doctors  who  now  grope  through  the  human  system  for 
diseased  vitality  and  those  who  run  the  fine  machinery 
of  practical  benevolence,  may  find  their  occupation  gone 
when  the  science  of  the  future  creates  life  after  the  re¬ 
pose  of  death.  It  is  true  that  the  invention  of  to-day 
has  bottled  the  lightning  of  heaven  and  deals  it  out  by 
the  pint  and  pound  to  light  our  houses,  but  in  the  coming 
century  we  may  see  the  aurora  in  winter,  and  the  thun¬ 
der  cloud  in  summer,  tapped  at  pleasure  by  the  hum¬ 
blest  citizen  to  cook  his  dinner,  light  his  pipe,  and  illu¬ 
minate  his  political  victories.  Then  brute  force  will  be 
overma  ched.  Men,  putting  their  money  and  their 
brains  together,  will  change  the  face  of  nature  more 
than  all  the  past  has  been.  I  have  neither  the  time  nor 
the  inclination  to  follow  the  many  social  waste  places 
by  indicating  facts  daily  becoming  more  apparent,  that 
keep  us  in  our  childish  ways.  The  future  will  let  out  all 
these  tucks,  and  man  will  cultivate  himself  in  the  full 
blaze  of  demonstrable  truth.  Society  will  undergo  rapid 
transformations,  but  the  universal  possession  of  tremen¬ 
dous  power,  will  cast  out  evil  and  make  to  be  that  which 
ought  to  be.  The  study  of  social  science  and  its  applica¬ 
tion  to  our  politics  promises  in  the  coming  time  to  keep 
out  of  office  men  who  are  not  true  even  to  a  low  grade 
of  morals.  The  coming  century  will  be  an  age  of  men¬ 
tality,  when  mind  will  look  into  "the  beyond  where 
thought  was  born.”  Forces  now  uncertain  will  be  seized 
by  man’s  intellect  and  by  his  subtle  power  employed  far 
beyond  the  work  of  steam  and  electricity  that  have 


done  so  much  to  economize  time  and  annihilate  space 
to-day.  Standing,  as  we  do,  on  the  topmost  wave  of  our 
century’s  prosperity,  our  nation  the  centre  of  wealth 
toward  which  the  world  is  moving,  where  free  education 
is  balancing  the  rights  of  man,  and  a  competence  is 
within  the  reach  of  all  who  work,  a  twinge  of  pain 
comes  o’er  our  present  dream,  if  we  turn  backwards  to 
the  fate  of  Rome,  once  mistress  of  the  world.  Polished, 
free  and  triumphant,  she  paid  the  penalty  of  self  indul¬ 
gence.  But  this  is  only  a  note  of  warning.  I  am  not  in 
an  age  of  retrospection.  It  is  of  the  century  coming  I 
would  speak,  when  men  will  have  brains  in  their  heads, 
and  justice  in  their  hearts,  when,  like  William  Penn, 
there  will  be  men  fearless  to  think  and  free  to  act,  and, 
like  him,  leave  names  that  will  live  when  monuments 
have  crumbled.  Bringing  our  view  of  the  coming  one 
hundred  years  within  the  compass  of  this  occasion  me- 
thinks  I  hear  the  voices  of  the  past  two  hundred  years 
speaking  to  us  in  the  proud  language  of  its  mental  and 
moral  achievements.  The  men  of  the  future  will  learn 
the  lessons  we  have  profited  by,  avoid  our  mistakes  and 
will  banish  from  their  offices,  their  society  and  their 
homes  those  who  make  falsehood  an  employment  and 
perjury  a  pastime. 

The  past  has  developed  a  material  progress  greater 
than  the  wildest  dreams  of  prophecy,  but  the  man  who 
stands  on  the  summit  of  the  coming  age  will  look  over 
a  united  world,  with  its  common  interests  so  concentrat¬ 
ed  by  discovery  and  invention  as  to  make  the  conflicts 
that  are  now  so  destructive  as  impossible  as  it  would  be 
to  make  half  the  people  slaves  again,  as  they  were  three 
centuries  ago.  The  distractions  which  now  torment  the 
world  and  fill  the  press  columns  with  wars  and  rumors 
of  war  will  be  banished  to  the  dark  pages  of  history. 
Friends,  it  is  no  Utopian  dream  to  assert  that  the  coming 
century  will  solve  this  question  of  man’s  brotherhood,  so 
dear  to  the  heart  of  William  Penn;  will  calm  passions 
now  so  wasteful  of  life,  lower  all  national  ensigns,  the 
emblems  of  a  day  baptised  in  blood,  and  establish  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  as  one  people  of  white  and 
black,  peace  and  good  will  to  man,  which  was  the  prin¬ 
ciple  upon  which  our  commonwealth  was  founded. 

HON.  CRAIG  BIDDLE’S  BESPONSE. 

*'  The  Bench.” 

The  Hon.  Craig  Biddle  facetiously  pointed  out  the  debt 
of  gratitude  we  owe  to  the  judiciary  of  old  England,  in 
promoting  the  early  settlement  of  the  county.  He  said : 

"  Every  one  must  at  once  admit  that  the  English  judi¬ 
ciary  did  more  to  make  Penn  leave  England  than  all 
other  causes  combined.  They  fined  and  imprisoned  him 
on  every  possible  occasion,  and  made  his  life  generally 
wretched,  He  and  Gulielma  never  would  have  come 
to  this  country  unless  the  judiciary  had  forced  them  out. 
[laughter.]  They  taught  Penn.  too.  a  knowledge  of  the 
criminal  law,  the  result  of  which  was,  that  when  he  came 
to  this  country  he  instituted  the  most  humane  system  of 
laws  the  world  has  ever  seen— the  criminal  laws  of  Eng¬ 
land  at  that  time  being  extremely  severe,  many  more 
offences  being  punished  with  death  than  in  our  day.  In 
regard  to  the  judiciary  of  Pennsylvania,  delicacy  pre¬ 
vents  me  from  saying  a  great  deal.  I  can  say  that  view¬ 
ing  the  judges  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  past  and  in  the 
present,  none  certainly  are  better  men  than  those  that 
have  been  sent  out  by  the  good  old  county  of  Bucks.  I 
can  say  this  because  I  cannot  claim  to  have  been  born  in 
Bucks  county.  The  last  time  I  was  in  Doylestown  I  was 
asked  if  I  was  born  in  Bucks.  I  said  I  was  not,  “  I  was 
born  in  January.”  [Laughter.]  My  questioner  thought  I 
was  endeavoring  to  make  a  poor  joke.  It  came  in  this 
manner.  My  father  spent  the  winter  months  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  and  the  summer  months  in  Bucks  county.  I 
was  born  in  January,  and  was  thus  cheated  out  ot  being 
a  citizen  of  Bucks  county.  [Laughter.]  I  alwrays  had 
an  affection  for  Bucks,  fl  he  best  period  of  my  life  has 
been  passed  in  Bensalem  township.  It  always  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  meet  with  Bucks  county  people  from 
any  part  of  the  county,  anywhere  they  may  happen  to 
be.  I  desire  you  to  understand,  if  you  ask  me  to  your 
next  Bi-Centennial,  I  will  come  with  great  pleasure,  if 
I  can.” 

COL.  WILLIAM  B.  MANN’S  BESPONSE. 

“  The  City  of  Philadelphia.” 

Col.  Mann  responded,  in  extended  remarks,  to  the 
toast,  "The  City  of  Philadelphia.”  He  playfully  com¬ 
mented  upon  the  absence  of  wine  as  a  part  of  the  feast, 
and  deplored  the  fact  that  he  was  not  a  native  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  having  been  born  in  New  Jersey,  which  the 
Colonel  said,  was  not  commonly  regarded  as  a  part  of  the 
American  union.  He  then  passed  to  a  consideration  of 
the  relative  pleasures  of  city  and  country  life.  He  con¬ 
cluded  by  a  strong  and  eloquent  tribute  to  the  patriotism 
displayed  by  cities  on  many  memorable  occasions,  citing 
the  history  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  and  many  others, 
where  cities  had  joined  together  to  defend  the  rights  of 
man.  He  glowingly  described  the  sacrifices  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  Philadelphia,  their  patriotism  and  their  courage, 
in  the  several  crises  of  the  national  history  from  the 
Revolution  to  the  present  day. 

WILLIAM  Y.  HENSEL’8  BESPONSE. 

"  The  Press.” 

Mr.  Hensel  responded  to  the  toast,  “  The  Press.”  He 
complimented  in  strong  terms  the  energy  displayed  by 
the  local  press  of  Bucks  county  in  the  field  of  journalism, 
naming  the  Bucks  County  Intelligencer  and  the  Doyles- 
town  Democrat ,  as  model  institutions  among  the  local 
papers  of  the  state.  He  then  passed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  power  of  the  Press  throughout  the  world  and  the 
influence  it  was  exerting  over  all  human  interests  and 
aspirations. 

HON.  WILLIAM  GODSHALK’S  RESPONSE. 

“  Bucks  County.” 

Hon.  William  Godshalk  responded  in  a  brief  but  point¬ 
ed  reference  to  the  progress  made  in  Bucks  county,  in 
all  respects,  since  its  foundation.  His  remarks  had  a 
special  application  to  the  great  increase  in  the  material 
welfare,  the  enterprise,  thrift,  and  improvement  in  the 
arts  of  life  in  the  German  districts  of  the  county. 
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Saturday's  Exercises. 

The  interest  in  the  literary  features  of  the  oc¬ 
casion  reached  its  climax  on  Saturday  when  an 
audience  of  three  thousand  persons  gathered 
about  the  platform.  Dr.  Isaac  S.  Moyer,  of  Qua- 
kertown,  chairman  of  the  meeting,  congratulat¬ 
ed  the  assembly  upon  the  assured  success  of  the 
Bi-Centennial  undertaking,  soon  about  to  pass 
into  history.  His  remarks  were  followed  by  ad¬ 
dresses  and  poems  given  below:  The  programme 
was  liberally  interspersed  with  the  excellent 
music  of  the  Quakertown  band.  The  declama¬ 
tion  of  Miss  Alma  Sager  added  greatly  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  occasion. 

Bucks  County  Abroad. 

BY  JOHN  A.  BUETON,  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

It  has  been  said  by  an  eminent  observer,  that  “  the 
characteristics  of  a  race  may  be  measurably  determined 
by  the  features  of  the  land  of  their  birth.”  It  was  thought 
that  a  rapacious  and  cruel  people  could  not  long  survive 
in  a  land  of  fruitful  and  placid  loveliness,  nor  a  gentle 
and  generous  race  forever  remain  so  amid  the  vast 
wastes  of  nature  when  her  giant  forces  are  eternally  at 
war.  That  the  virtues  of  industry,  prosperity  and  peace 
are  not  likely  to  be  cultivated  in  a  Scythian  desert,  nor 
the  vices  of  indolence,  rapacity  and  strife  flourish  in  an 
Arcadian  garden. 

If  there  be  truth  in  these  reflections,  how7  fortunate  are 
the  children  of  Bucks.  Their  native  land  seated  by  the 
noble  Delaware,  and  almost  encircled  by  its  shining 
arms,  her  surface  sufficiently  undulating  to  give  variety 
and  charm  to  her  landscapes,  her  low  hills  crowmed 
with  woods,  her  valleys  watered  by  abundant  springs, 
and  her  streams  friuged  with  the  stately  poplar  and 
burning  laurel,  she  presents  a  lovely  rural  picture.  No 
tempests  beat  her  bosom,  wrecking  the  forests:  no  tor¬ 
rents  leaping  from  the  heart  of  mountains  boil  down 
their  rugged  sides,  scattering  devastation  far  and  wude; 
no  cismal  swamps  distill  malarial  poisons  adverse  to 
human  life;  her  fiercest  gales  will  scarce  uproot  the 
blasted  oak,  and  her  swollen  streams  serve  but  to  bear 
the  labor  of  the  woodman  to  the  ports  of  commerce :  and 
in  her  sweet  vales  and  gentle  streams  the  spirit  of  peace 
holds  undisputed  sway.  These,  however,  are  not  her 
only  charms.  When  we  examine  her  rural  worth,  how 
varied  and  fertile  do  we  find  her  soil— her  wroods  filled 
with  the  oak  and  chestnut,  the  monarchs  of  the  sylvan 
world  ;  her  streams  gently  flowing,  capable  of  usefulness 
without  the  power  to  destroy;  her  hills  containing  the 
best  materials  for  the  habitations  of  men.  and  her  meads 
burdened  with  the  richest  food  of  beasts,  she  is  indeed  a 
fruitful  and  bounteous  mother,  fitted  to  forever  nourish 
a  gentle  and  generous  race. 

Here  came  our  fathers,  and  amid  this  calm  and  gener¬ 
ous  nature  raised  their  roof  trees.  They  came  wfith  holy 
precepts  on  their  lips  and  gentle  charity  wfithin  their 
hearts,  free  alike  from  that  dull  sloth  that  withers  up  the 
soul,  or  the  fierce  heat  that  burns  with  lust  of  power, 
fanaticism  or  pride.  Here  they  practiced  what  moral¬ 
ists  had  always  taught  but  seldom  lived  by—  ‘  the  golden 
rule.”  The  wThite  man  and  the  red  dwelt  here  in  amity ; 
no  fierce  conflict,  born  of  hate  and  w7rong,  ever  decimated 
the  wigwam  of  the  savage  or  swTept  the  home  of  the  set¬ 
tler.  They  scattered  and  reaped  in  security,  they  lived 
blameiess  and  pure,  they  taught  truth  and  piety,  and 
they  died  in  an  abiding  faith  in  the  providences  of  God. 
Generation  alter  generation  of  this  people  lived  as  their 
fathers  had  lived,  teaching  as  they  were  taught,  pursuing 
their  peaceful  labors,  cherishing  a  love  of  liberty  and 
holding  an  honorable  life  and  a  revered  death  to  be  the 
chiefest  of  mortal  blessings. 

Out  of  the  bosom  of  this  people,  and  from  the  lovely 
vales  of  Bucks,  come  the  subjects  of  my  story.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  thought  of  the  historian,  the  emigrants  from 
Bucks  should  be  as  gentle  and  generous  as  their  native 
heaths;  self-reliant  and  true  as  the  blood  of  their  an¬ 
cestors.  and  as  liberty-loving  and  just  as  the  soul  of  the 
great  founder  who  gave  polity  and  law  to  their  inherit¬ 
ance-fitted  to  stand  in  the  forefront  of  this  modern 
civilization,  that  calls  for  all  the  energies  of  mind,  and 
gives  toe  widest  scope  for  the  display  of  great  abilities. 
So  I  think  they  may  be  characterized.  From  their  ranks 
have  come  great  merchants,  whose  operations  are  al¬ 
most  as  extensive  as  the  domain  of  commerce,  whose 
sympathies  for  the  good  and  noble  are  as  strong  as  their 
manhood,  and  whose  charities  are  as  pure  as  the  sources 
of  their  wealth.  Their  examples  have  been  and  are  of 
lasting  benefit  to  the  community,  and  their  names  will 
not  easily  be  forgotten.  Intelligent  manufacturers,  the 
product  of  whose  spindles  and  hammers  are  known  all 
over  the  land,  whose  successes  are  won  by  honorable 
dealing,  determined  effort  and  wise  direction.  Ingeni¬ 
ous  artizans,  distinguished  architects  and  eminent  en¬ 
gineers.  One  of  the  first  was  for  a  long  time  the  most 
successful  worker  in  bronze  in  this  country,  his  produc¬ 
tions  rivaling  in  artistic  merit  and  beauty  of  finish  the 
celebrated  foundries  of  Munich.  Others  have  given  to 
our  cities  some  of  their  stateliest  edi  flees.  A  distinguished 
engineer  was  surveyor-general  of  the  United  States  and 
professor  of  mathematics  at  West  Point  until  his  death. 
Another  constructed  nearly  all  of  the  suspension  bridges 
in  this  country  prior  to  1860.  He  first  suggested  the  use 
of  steam  rams  on  our  western  rivers  during  the  rebellion, 
and  he  died  in  the  front  of  battle  in  the  service  of  his 
country,  a  noble  and  complete  man.  Those  who  have 
not  reached  the  highest  eminences  in  these  avocations 
are  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  their  compeers  in  the 
grand  march  of  peaceable  industry,  and  holding  therein 
an  honored  and  honorable  part. 

Those  who  have  entered  the  professions  are  in  no 
wise  behind  the  children  of  their  adoption.  The  Bar  of 
Bucks  has,  for  a  long  time,  been  celebrated  for  its  high 
character,  and  their  absent  brethren  have  fully  sustained 
that  reputation.  They  have  given  from  their  ranks 
governors  of  states,  Senators  of  the  United  States,  jus¬ 
tices  of  the  highest  courts  of  the  states  they  have  chosen, 


and  many  judges  of  lesser  tribunals,  four  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  this  state  and  province,  and  many  of 
local  courts  have  been  sons  of  Bucks.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  three  judges,  born  in  Bucks,  of  the  courts 
of  Philadelphia  county^,  where  they  maintain  the  judicial 
dignity  with  sound  learning,  great  firmness,  and  unsul¬ 
lied  purity.  In  the  ranks  are  many7  of  learning  and  elo¬ 
quence,  justly  esteemed  by  the  community7  for  the  solid¬ 
ity7  of  their  acquirements,  their  public  spirit,  their 
stainless  honor  and  unwavering  integrity. 

The  medical  profession  is  indebted  to  Bucks  for  one  of 
its  brightest  stars  of  supreme  eminence ;  he  received  the 
medal  of  distinction  from  the  great  French  medical 
society  at  Paris  (not  lightly  given),  for  his  extreme  at¬ 
tainments  in  chemistry7  as  applied  to  medicine,  and  his 
reputation  was  world-wide.  Many7  have  been  and  some 
now  are  the  heads  of  great  medical  institutions  and  pro¬ 
fessors  in  medical  colleges ;  and  I  will  undertake  to  say 
that,  out  of  a  similar  number,  there  are  no  more  men 
justly  celebrated  for  their  rare  skill,  their  individual 
and  professional  worth,  and  the  earnest  and  unselfish 
pursuit  of  their  arduous  professions. 

Many  noble  fathers  in  religion  and  teachers  have  come 
from  Bucks,  who  have  faithfully  lollowed  the  light  as 
they  received  it,  with  zeal  without  fanaticism,  and  piety 
without  gloom,  learned  and  eloquent,  simple  and  pure, 
strong  and  earnest,  living  charity  and  loving  mercy,  and 
exhibiting  in  their  daily  lives  the  possession  of  that 
“  perfect  peace  that  passeth  all  understanding,”  bearing 
in  earnest  faith  and  pure  hearts  the  message  of  the  Holy7 
One  to  suffering  souls,  and  teaching  that  without  the 
blessings  of  God  “  the  apples  of  gold  are  but  as  ashes,  and 
fine  silver  but  as  dross.” 

The  members  of  the  profession  abroad  have  not  as  a 
rule  grown  rich.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  rich  lawyer,  doc¬ 
tor  or  clergyman,  gained  by  the  practice  ot  his  profes¬ 
sion?  You  had  as  well  look  for  the  flowers  of  the  tropics 
blooming  on  the  icebergs  of  the  pole.  There  are  better 
things  in  this  wrnrld  than  wealth,  and  they  have  had  the 
wisdom  or  necessity  to  find  it  out.  One  of  the  greatest  of 
men,  one  of  the  most  profound  thinkers  and  deepest  in¬ 
vestigators  in  untrodden  paths,  whose  discoveries  have 
conferred  incalculable  benefits  on  mankind,  declared 
that  when  a  subject  of  investigation  began  to  pay  he 
dropped  it.  To  his  everlasting  honor,  and  to  the  glory 
of  God,  who  gave  him  his  magnificent  intellect,  he  chose 
to  employ  it  rather  in  the  service  of  his  fellow  man  than, 
in  the  accumulation  of  a  mass  of  dross.  So  in  an  hum¬ 
bler  plane,  perhaps,  does  the  true  professional  gentleman 
seek  rather  the  advancement  of  his  profession  for  the 
uses,  benefit  and  preservation  of  society,  than  in  the 
sordid  gain  of  pelf.  In  this  higher  career  do  the  sons  of 
Bucks  deservedly  hold  their  place. 

Those  who  have  held  to  the  occupation  of  their  an¬ 
cestors  have  carried  their  agricultural  knowledge  into 
almost  every  state  in  the  Union,  and  wherever  they 
have  gone  there  follows  the  love  of  law  and  order— the- 
independence  born  of  a  free  manhood,  and  the  industry’ 
and  prudence  of  a  self-sustaining  individuality.  If  they 
cast  their  lot  in  a  settled  neighborhood,  their  superior 
method  of  cultivation,  their  intelligent  perception  of  the 
wants  of  the  soil,  their  quick  adoption  ot  improved 
means,  and  their  general  orderly  and  prosperous  sur¬ 
roundings  soon  awaken  in  that  community  an  ambition 
for  a  better  condition.  Their  industry  banishes  sloth, 
their  manliness  disarms  envy,  and  their  love  of  peace 
and  law7  subdues  violence  and  invites  justice.  They  are 
respected  by  their  neighbors  and  trusted  by  the  commu¬ 
nity,  and  are  generally  successful  in  their  individual 
affairs.  If  in  the  wilderness,  the  forest  falls  beneath 
the  trenchant  axe.  that  the  sunshine  may  mellow7  the 
rich  mould,  there  is  planted  the  nucleus  of  a  free  com¬ 
monwealth,  there  rises  beside  their  cabins  the  school 
house,  and  then  follows  the  house  of  worship,  and  there 
is  established  an  intelligent,  liberty-loving  and  God¬ 
fearing  community. 

To  a  son  of  Bucks  Virginia  owes  the  introduction  of 
clover;  another  taught  the  people  of  Maryland  the  use 
of  plaster ;  another  carried  to  Illinois  the  first  cast  iron 
mould-board  plow,  and  the  largest  successful  practical 
farmer  in  the  United  States,  east  of  the  Bocky  moun¬ 
tains,  is  one  of  her  children.  All  honor  to  the  noble 
yeomanry  of  Bucks.  They  are  as  intelligent,  patriotie- 
and  brave  as  any  in  the  land.  The  tillers  ot  the  soil  are 
the  hope  of  a  free  people.  If  liberty  lives  anywhere  it  is 
in  their  bosoms,  and  if  it  shall  be  fated  to  expire,  the  last 
lingering  gleam  will  be  shed  upon  them.  It  may  be 
fairly  claimed  that  the  emigrant  children  of  Bucks  in 
all  the  great  avocations  of  life  in  which  honorable  men 
may  engage,  have  borne  a  prominent  part  and  fully7  sus¬ 
tained  the  expectations  of  their  nurture.  There  are 
other  pursuits,  however,  in  wTiich  they  do  not  shine  and 
but  few  have  attempted. 

As  a  modern  politician,  in  the  vulgar  sense,  the  son  of 
Bucks  is  not  successful.  He  has  imbibed  certain  notions 
which  he  calls  principles,  such  as  “  be  true  to  your  con¬ 
victions  of  duty7,”  ‘  honesty  is  the  best  policy,”  "  princi¬ 
ples  before  property,”  all  old  fogy  and  long  since  dis¬ 
carded  by  the  modern  political  expert.  Other  maxims 
such  as  "be  true  to  the  boss,”  "  honesty  is  no  policy,” 
“  spoils,  not  principles,”  are  the  aphorisms  of  these  later 
day7  saints.  These  he  does  not  fully  understand  nor  as¬ 
sent  to.  He  fondly  imagines  that  the  people  should  have 
some  choice  in  the  selection  of  public  servants,  and  is 
not  fully  impressed  with  the  power  and  majesty  of  the 
boss,  and  the  boss  is  not  "  fur  !im.” 

The  open-your-mouth  and  shut-your-eyes  and  take- 
what-the-boss-gives-you-medicine,  don’t  sit  well  on  his 
stomach  and  he  rebels.  The  peace  and  harmony  pills 
won’t  put  him  to  sleep  and  he  "  kicks.”  These  little  va¬ 
garies  are  not  pleasant  to  the  boss,  and  the  boss  has  no- 
use  for  him. 

He  can’t  cipher  politically  worth  a  cent.  He  never 
can  remember  that  the  unknown  quantity  becomes  the 
important  factor  so  soon  as  the  opposite  vote  is  known, 
and  the  art  of  applying  the  mathematical  deduction  is 
out  of  his  line. 

To  set  up  a  division,  pocket  a  ward,  or  bag  a  state,  is 
beyond  his  compass.  He  cannot  divide  a  single  voter 
into  as  many  freemen,  good  and  true,  as  he  will  hold  no 
risks  nor  endorse  him  with  as  many  cognomens  as  there 
may  be  names  in  a  grave-yard.  He  knows  something  of 
swapping  horses,  perhaps,  and  remembers  whenever  he 
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did  he  got  cheated;  but  he  can’t  understand  the  utterly 
•exquisite  machinations  necessary  to  trade  off  the  candi¬ 
dates  for  office  of  a  great  state;  that  comes  of  perfect 
familiarity  with  the  maxim,  “  spoils,  not  principles.” 

He  has  read  somewhere  a  sentiment  promulgated  by 
some  old  fogies  more  than  a  century  ago,  that  all  men 
•are  born  free  and  equal,  and  he  don’t  quite  ‘‘catch  on  ” 
to  the  modern  construction  that  to  be  free  is  to  vote  as 
the  boss  directs  and  equal  a  division  of  the  spoils. 

The  politician  comes  too  near  the  darkey’s  definition 
of  an  opossum  to  suit  him.  *•  De  possum,”  says  that  pro¬ 
found  philosopher,  “  am  a  mighty  lazy  hypocrite  and  he 
am  a  powerful  big  eater.”  He  sees  the  boss  and  certain 
of  his  trusted  henchmen  grow  rich  without  effort,  and 
he  wonders  how;  be  has  not  seen  farms  bought  with 
mullein  stalks,  nor  brick  houses  with  sunoeams.  This 
comes  of  another  rule  of  political  arithmetic  not  taught 
in  the  little  school  house  of  his  youth,  "  addition,  division 
and  silence.”  These  maxims  and  rules  are  not  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  his  early  training,  and  he  don't  take  to 
them  naturally,  and  when  he  attempts  to  swallow  them 
he  generally  does  considerable  choking,  if  indeed  he  does 
not  show  himself  an  absolute  ass.  Let  it  not,  however, 
be  understood  if  he  fails  here  it  is  because  of  any  lack  of 
ability;  that  is  the  last  thing  a  politician  needs.  It  is  an 
almost  universal  rule,  that  the  successful  politician  is 
good  for  nothing  else,  and  after  failing  in  every  honest 
undertaking  (if  indeed  he  ever  attempted  any) ,  he  blooms 
•out  into  a  first-class  boss. 

In  the  arena  of  speculation  the  son  of  Bucks  is  rarely 
successful— that  awful  maelstrom  that  draws  to  its  bosom 
the  fruits  of  labor  unearned,  and  out  of  its  dark  depths 
emits  a  few  gilded  monsters  borne  up  on  the  wrecks  of 
fortunes,  and  followed  by  the  despairing  cries  of  thous¬ 
ands  ruined,  has  little  attractions  for  him.  There  is  no 
cerberean  bog  in  his  native  land  that  sucks  in  the  trust¬ 
ing  traveler ;  no  mountain  peaks  on  which  tempests  in¬ 
cessantly  beat:  no  deep  gulfs  in  which  the  thunder  of  the 
precipitated  torrent  dies  in  its  Cimmerian  gloom;  and 
his  spirit  will  not  and  cannot  catch  the  furious  fever  of  the 
lust  for  gain  that  heaves  and  thrills  the  votaries  of  that 
wild,  uncertain,  reckless  and  wrecking  race  for  wealth. 

They  are  public  spirited,  but  not  demagogues,  fully 
alive  to  the  claims  of  the  community  in  which  they  live 
to  their  aid  and  support.  They  are  not  soldiers  by  birth, 
instinct  or  training,  but,  at  the  call  of  country,  they  as 
cheerfully  buckle  on  their  armor  as  any  others;  from 
them  have  come  some  eminent  captains,  one  of  whom 
was  commander-in-chief  of  the  armies  of  the  United 
States  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  several  have  risen  to  high 
rank  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion  ;  but  it  is  chiefly  in  the 
ranks  that  they  have  left  imperishable  footprints,  and 
they  have  as  freely  laid  their  blood  and  their  lives  on 
the  altar  of  their  country  as  any  people  under  the  sun. 

If  it  be  the  boast  of  the“  Great  Daniel,”  “  that  the  bones 
of  the  sons  of  New  England  are  to  be  found  on  every 
hill  from  Maine  to  Georgia,”  so  they  can  echo,  that  the 
blood  of  Bucks  has  been  shed  in  every  trench  and  swamp 
from  the  Bio  Grande  to  the  Merrimac,  and  the  knightly 
■souls  of  our  dead  heroes  been  divorced  in  as  just  a  con¬ 
flict  as  ever  was  waged  between  the  great  apostle  of  bar¬ 
barism  and  the  immutable  palladium  of  justice— glorious 
sons  that  have  not  sprinkled  their  land  with  the  blood  of 
ambition  or  conquest,  but  only  that  the  light  of  liberty 
shall  stream  undimiuished  over  all  of  her  children  for¬ 
ever. 

Such  of  your  sons  abroad  as  have  acquired  wealth, 
maintain  a  republican  simplicity  of  living,  and  dispense 
an  elegant  hospitality  without  that  ostentation  of  display 
that  marks  the  low-bred,  newly-made  rich.  Their  char¬ 
ities,  which  are  sometimes  broad  and  princely,  are  not 
made  the  subject  of  public  comment— they  have  an  utter 
contempt  of  that  purse-proud  egotism  so  delicious  to 
little  souls.  They  have  higher  motives,  which  spring 
from  a  true  perception  of  individual  duty  to  the  society 
in  which  they  live.  If  they  are  poor  they  are  not 
ashamed ;  nor' do  they  sit  down  to  whine  and  wait  for 
•some  Utopian  scheme  to  bring  them  fortune,  but  with 
strong  arms  and  brave  hearts  put  their  shoulders  to  the 
wheel,  and  by  earnest  effort  win  their  bread.  They  are 
not  the  leaners  on  of  other  men's  shoulders,  nor  the  beg¬ 
gars  of  favor,  and  if  there  is  any  one  thing  more  than 
another  they  despise,  it  is  that  servile  slave  that  ‘‘  crooks 
the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee,  that  thrift  may  follow 
fawning.”  There  remains  in  them  too  much  of  that 
stern  blood  which  refused  to  “uncover  before  a  king”  ; 
and  while  they  never  refuse  the  respect  due  exalted 
merit  or  high  station,  they  never  forget  that  they  trace 
their  lineage  from  as  pure  a  stock  as  the  proudest  among 
them.  They  are  a  true  reflection  of  that  gentle  and  gen¬ 
erous  race  to  which  they  claim  kindred,  and  their  blood 
has  not  ceased  to  enrich  and  enlighten  whatever  stream 
with  which  it  lias  chanced  to  mingle. 

If  they  have  given  you  no  name  to  “go  thundering 
down  the  ages,”  remember  they  are  the  product  of  no 
particular  time,  place  or  people.  If  they  have  brought 
you  no  Macedonian  hero,  you  sent  them  not  forth  with 
the  spear  and  shield  to  conquest.  If  they  have  no  poet, 
whose  song  shall  delight  and  enlighten  all  nations  for  all 
ages,  recollect  it  took  six  thousand  years  to  bring  forth 
a  Shakespeare.  Ifthfy  have  founded  nocommonwealths, 
they  have  ever  maintained  and  upheld  the  foundation  of 
states,  law,  justice  and  liberty. 

Our  Q/realtei*  Ancestry. 

BY  ANNA  EASTBURN,  OF  LANGHORNE. 

Two  hundred  years  ago  the  General  Assembly  at 
Chester  publicly  avowed  the  principles  of  Friends,  on  the 
question  of  religious  liberty,  and  enacted  that  no  person 
who  shall  acknowledge  one  Almighty  God,  to  bethecrea- 
tor,  upholder,  and  ruler  of  the  world,  shall  in  any  wise 
be  molested  for  his  or  her  conscientious  persuasion,  but 
shall  fully  and  freely  enjoy  his  or  her  Christian  liberty. 

In  this  broad,  democratic  spirit  did  “  Our  Quaker  An¬ 
cestry”  lay  the  basis  of  acivil  and  religious  government ; 
a  spirit  fitted  to  meet  the  demands  of  popular  rights,  as 
they  might  be  from  time  to  time  developed.  In  this 
freedom  of  conscience  was  planted  the  enduring  root  of 
a  strong  and  moral  administration,  under  whose  care 
grew  up  a  wise,  liberal,  enlightened  and  Christian  peo¬ 
ple. 

In  their  writings  transmitted  to  us  we  feel  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  faith,  not  the  result  of  mere  intellectual  dexteri¬ 


ty,  but  monuments  of  the  sublimest  aspiration,  and  pro- 
foundest  conviction.  Their  acts  were  their  religion,  and 
like  the  bards  of  the  heroic  age.  they  were  not  artists 
only,  but  priests  and  hierophants. 

Tn  the  careful  education  of  their  youth,  it  was  not  the 
mere  inpouring  of  words,  but  the  true  culture  of  all  the 
faculties,  with  the  care  of  the  body,  and  as  the  power  of 
habit  modified  the  character,  the  lives  of  “  Our  Quaker 
Ancestry”  bespoke  an  intense,  thoughtful  love  of  truth 
and  goodness. 

The  early  minister,  with  a  might  and  ever  varying 
splendor,  a  peculiar  and  scriptural  sublimity,  and  a  uni¬ 
versal  and  unquestionable  goodness  of  aim  and  inten¬ 
tion,  in  accents  mighty,  solemn  and  awakening,  exhibit¬ 
ed  to  his  hearers  the  vanity  and  nothingness  ot  this  life, 
and  the  nobility  of  the  human  soul,  with  its  hopes,  its 
aspirations,  and  its  destinies.  This  teaching  led  “  Our 
Ancestry”  to  a  “  hillside,  laborious  indeed,  at  the  first 
ascent,  but  else  so  smooth,  so  green,  so  full  of  goodly 
prospects  and  melodious  sounds  on  every  side,  that  the 
harp  of  Orpheus  was  not  more  charming.  " 

Their  dress  and  address,  their  silent  waiting  upon  the 
Lord,  their  healthful  rational  habits,  and  the  ceaseless 
influence  of  the  principles  by  which  their  lives  were  hab¬ 
itually  regulated,  enabled  them  in  advanced  age,  to  ex¬ 
hibit  undiminislied,  their  characteristic  activity,  useful¬ 
ness  and  cheerfulness  and  transmit  to  their  children  a 
physical  strength,  and  a  power  of  purpose  and  intellect 
felt  to  the  present  generation.  It  is  not  needful  to  per¬ 
petuate  their  memory  in  marble  or  bronze,  for  it  is  a 
part  of  our  county  whose  very  existence  must  be  effac¬ 
ed  ’ere  one  tithe  of  its  fame  is'  lost. 

But  it  was  to  the  cradles  of  their  childhood,  to  their 
Quaker  mothers,  with  their  exquisite  peculiarity,  their 
fairness  and  frank  truthfulness,  their  true  refinement, 
virtue  and  dignity,  that  they  owe  that  tranquil,  blessed 
existence  known  only  to  this  people. 

Theirs  was  no  passive  nature,  swayed  by  every  breeze, 
but  with  hearts  loving  and  strong,  intellect  rare  and 
gifted,  solid  educational  advantages  and  experience,  the 
mother’s  delicacy,  tact  and  sensibility  were  respected 
and  revered. 

'They  worked  not  upon  brass,  which  time  will  efface, 
but  upon  immortal  minds,  imbuing  them  with  true  prin¬ 
ciples.  with  the  just  fear  of  God.  and  love  of  our  fellow- 
men,  engraving  on  those  tablets,  something  which 
brightened  to  all  eternity. 

And  here  to-day,  in  the  light  of  education,  advancing 
science,  and  charity  for  human  infirmities,  which  is  ever 
derived  from  experience  with  human  weaknesses,  we 
now  meet  to  offer  a  tribute  to  their  efforts ;  to  the  social, 
intellectual,  moral  and  religious  standard  of  “  Our  Quak¬ 
er  Ancestry,”  feeling  assured  that  their  descendants, 
wherever  they  have  wandered,  cherish  them  with  hon¬ 
orable  pride,  and  look  back  upon  the  place  of  their  na¬ 
tivity  with  honest  and  thankful  affection. 

As  we  see  the  glorious  result  of  their  work  in  the  man¬ 
ly  men  and  womenly  women  before  us,  need  wre  despair 
for  the  future  sons  and  daughters  of  “  Our  Quaker  An¬ 
cestry  ?”  Will  they  not  find  the  harvest-home  of  light,  if 
they  continue  to  sow  honor,  love  and  peace?  Will  not 
the  fountains  of  truth  and  goodness  be  as  inexhaustible 
as  the  visions  of  Paradise?  Yes,  surely,  if  they  fulfill 
the  teachings  of  this  life: 

“  Be  what  thou  seemest,  live  thy  creed. 

Hold  up  to  earth  the  torch  divine ; 

Be  what-  thou  prayest  to  be  made, 

Let  the  great  Master’s  steps  be  thine. 

Fill  up  each  hour,  with  what  will  last ; 

Buy  up  the  moments  as  they  go, 

The  life  above,  when  this  is  past. 

Is  the  ripe  fruit  of  life  below'." 

Domestic  Women. 

BY  MRS.  CYNTHIA  S.  HOLCOMB,  OF  NEWTOWN. 

It  w7as  fitting,  perhaps,  that  the  Bucks  County  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  should  select  a  woman  to  represent  it  in 
this  day  of  rejoicing  in  the  blessings  the  past  two  centu¬ 
ries  have  brought  us.  It  was  the  first  association  of  farm¬ 
ers  iu  the  county  to  recognize  the  importance  of  wo¬ 
man’s  work,  and' to  take  her  into  its  councils  and  de¬ 
liberations.  A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand, 
and  woman,  to  be  the  helpmeet  intended  in  the  original 
plan,  must  at  least  know'  w'hat  is  going  on.  It  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  that  she  attend  to  the  house,  and  the  man  to  the 
farm,  for  there  come  times  when  the  united  wisdom  of 
the  family  is  required  to  carry  it  safely  through  un¬ 
looked  for  disasters.  The  Bucks  County  Agricultural 
Society  has  given  public  recognition  of  this  fact,  and  the 
respect  and  consideration  it  has  always  shown  our  sex 
cannot  fail  to  have  a  salutary  effect  on  the  community, 
and  to  permeate  our  homes  and  strengthen  men  and 
women  in  the  good  work  of  bearing  one  another’s  bur¬ 
dens.  It  shall  be  my  pleasure  to  dwell  especially  ou  do¬ 
mestic  women— in  short,  wre  have  few  others  in  our 
county  worthy  of  notice.  True,  we  can  at  the  present 
time  foot  up  in  considerable  numbers  those  who  appear 
to  esteem  idleness  as  gentility,  and  who  would  far  rather 
devote  the  little  energy  they  possess  to  aesthetic  pursuits 
or  personal  adornment  than  to  the  solid  work  of  making 
home  comfortable  and  others  happy.  Bat  these  women 
leave  no  record  behind  them— as  the  butterfly  that 
sports  from  flower  to  flower.  They  flutter  from  one  in¬ 
dulgence  to  another  and  finally  pass  away,  leaving  no 
void,  no  one  to  grieve,  and  no  deed  to  keep  green  their 
memories  in  the  hearts  of  those  with  whom  they  associ¬ 
ated.  It  is  not  such  as  these  on  whom  we  love  to  ponder 
with  fond  affection.  It  is  not  such  as  these  who  have 
added  to  our  country’s  prosperity  in  the  years  that  are 
past  or  to  whom  we  look  for  aid  in  its  continuance  in 
those  to  come.  Coleridge  is  said  to  have  declared  that 
“  The  perfection  of  woman’s  character  is  to  be  character¬ 
less.”  The  sentiment  is  very  poetical,  no  doubt;  but  a 
man  has  need  of  a  better  class  of  poetry  to  marry  on. 
It  will  neither  bake  his  bread  nor  sew  on  his  buttons.  In 
these  Bi-Centennial  days  we  naturally  turn  backward  to 
our  grpat-great-verv-great-grandmotliers.  We  are  anx¬ 
ious  to  learn  of  their  ways  and  note  the  changes  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  character  as  time  advances.  We  want  to 
know  more  of  their  home  lives ;  what  they  ate ;  how 
they  cooked;  what  they  wore  and  how  it  was  made;  how 
their  houses  were  furnished;  what  social  pleasures  they 
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■enjoyed ;  at  what  hour  they  retired  at  night  and  rose  in 
rthe  morning;  how  many’ meals  a  day  they  prepared ; 
.how  they  set  their  tables  and  entertained  their  guests. 
All  these,  and  manj'  more  things  concerning  the  middle 
classes,  would  be  ot*  interest  to  us,  but  of  which  history 
speaks  but  meagerly.  If  it  be  true  that  “  the  elements  of 
the  nation,  nay,  of  the  world  itself,  are  prepared  in  our 
nurseries  and  around  the  domestic  fireside if  domestic 
women  are  the  ones  who  give  character  to  a  people,  it  is 
but  a  poor  return  for  their  services  that  so  little  histori¬ 
cal  notice  is  taken  of  the  important  work.  No  wonder 
they  are  becoming  discouraged  and  asking  for  more 
avenues  for  distinction  and  shirking  the  homely  duties 
chat  are  so  all  important  ,  in  the  vain  belief  that  they  and 
the  world  at  large  would  be  benefited  by  departing  from 
the  paths  our  mothers  trod.  We  turn  to  the  mother  of 
Penn,  and  her  history  is  condensed  in  the  few  words  : 
she  was  a  good  woman,  and  clung  to  her  child  when  his 
father  had  cast  him  off.  What  ot  Penn's  wives?  They, 
too,  are  recorded  as  pure  and  greatly  beloved  and  kind 
to  those  about  them.  The  matron  of  Pennsbury  was 
found  sitting  by  the  cradle  that  contained  her  infant 
child.  Whether  she  did  the  rocking  herself  history  does 
not  mention ;  but  probably  not,  as  there  were  a  number 
of  servants  about  the  establishment.  The  Pennsbury 
mansion. for  that  day  and  time,  was  an  imposing  one, 
and  was  furnished  with  the  best  and  most  costly 
furniture  of  the  times— solid  oak  and  walnut  tables’: 
leather  chairs,  cushions  of  satin  and  plusli,  and 
chambers  hung  with  satin  camlet  and  fancy  linen 
curtains;  silver  plate:  blue  and  white  china  and 
pewter  dishes  in  variety  furnished  the  sideboards. 
The  historian  loves  to  dwell  on  the  habits  of  the  great, 
but  it  is  of  the  main  body  of  colonists,  of  the  farmers, 
mechanics  and  tradesmen  of  whom  we  are  most  anxious 
to  know.  They  lived  in  caves  and  rude  cabins  of  log 
covered  with  clapboards,  or  huts  covered  with  bark  and 
turf  very  much  as  our  Western  emigrants  of  to-day, 
biding  their  time  and  working  their  way  upward  and 
onward  toward  better  things.  What  deprivations  our 
colonial  mothers  must  have  suffered!  Just  what  the3r 
were  we  know’  not,  but  an  accurate  history  of  their  trials 
and  successes  would  be  more  eagerly  read  to-day  than 
the  most  fasciuating  romance  of  Howells  or  James.  We 
have  volumnious  records  of  the  most  trivial  acts  of  men, 
but  women  are  almost  unnoticed,  except  a  few  who  have 
been  condemned  as  witches  or  brought  into  disgrace  by 
some  misdemeanor  or  extravagance.  The  nearest  ap¬ 
proach  to  specific  history  of  woman's  work  in  Bucks 
county,  and  that  not  more  than  a  century  ago,  is  of  one 
Mrs.  Robert  Eastburn,  of  Centre  Hill,  who  was  celebrat¬ 
ed  for  hospitality  and  turn-over  mince  pies.  And  even 
this  little  personal  item  was  more  intended  to  show  the 
eating  capacity  of  man  than  the  skill  of  woman  as  a 
baker.  It  is  said  when  one  John  Letch  was  eating  very 
heartily  of  her  minces,  she  expressed  fear  that  he  should 
hurt  himself  but  the  incorrigible  feeder  replied,  “  if  she 
wou’d  risk  the  pies,  he  would  risk  the  stomach.’’  On 
another  occasion,  however,  when  eating  a  mince  pie 
baked  in  a  milk  pan  by  a  Mrs.  Large,  of  Buckingham, 
he  was  overcome  by  the  ta^k  and  fell  exhausted  in  the 
effort.  From  this  storj*  housewives  may  draw  the  mor¬ 
al  that  they  must  not  set  before  a  hungry  man  a  pie  lar¬ 
ger  than  he  can  hold  (unless  it  be  some  troublesome  fel¬ 
low  they  wish  to  get  rid  of)  for  he  will  die  in  the  attempt. 
Woman’s  dress  has  been  the  most  fruitful  subject  for 
tongue  and  pen  in  past  and  present  times.  A  writer  as 
early  as  1647  says,  "  I  can  make  myself  sick  at  any  time 
comparing  our  gentlewomen  as  embellished  in  some 
former  habits,  with  the  goosedam,  wherewith  they  are 
now’  surcingled  and  debauched.  I  speak  sadly ;  methinks 
It  should  break  the  hearts  of  Englishmen  to  see  goodly 
English  women  imprisoned  in  French  cages,  peering  out 
of  their  hood-holes  fovsome  men  of  mercy  to  help  them 
with  a  little  wit,  and  nobody  relieves  them.  It  is  no 
marvel  they  wear  dralies  on  the  hinder  part  of  their 
heads,  having  nothing  as  it  seems  in  the  forepart  but  a 
few  squirrel’s  trains  to  help  them  frisk  from  one  ill-fa¬ 
vored  fashion  to  another,  Such  women  are  fit  to  be 
ki  :ked  if  they  were  of  kiekable  substance.”  This  song 
has  grown  familiar.  It  has  been  sung  by  the  best  regu¬ 
lated  men  in  all  ages.  But  it  seems  incredible  that  it 
should  have  been  applied  to  the  goodly  dames  whom 
tradition  has  handed  down  to  us  as  models  of  propriety 
and  industry,  who  spent  their  time  in  spinning  and 
weaving,  in  scouring  and  scrubbing;  dressing  in  home- 
.made  linen,  linsey  and  check,  made  up  with  se¬ 
vere  plainness;  with  not  more  than  one  best  dress 
and  one  bonnet  in  an  entire  wardrobe.  We  can 
better  forgive  the  sneers  and  reproaches  that  are 
heaped  upon  our  style  of  dress  in  the  present  day, 
when  we  remember  that  our  sisters  of  the  olden  times 
were  just  as  severely  censured  for  pride  in  their  first 
possessions  of  a  calico  dress  and  a  looking  glass.  It  is 
human  nature  to  desire,  as  we  increase  in  worldly 
means,  better  homes,  better  fare  and  better  dress ;  and 
what  is  prosperity  but  this  ?  We  none  of  us  wish  to  go 
hack  to  the  so-styled  “good  old  ages”  of  our  ancestors, 
and  live  as  they  did  even  though  they  do  say  that  in  those 
Arcadian  days  there  were  neither  beggars  nor  old  maids 
in  the  country.  The  all-wise  Father  would  never  have 
given  to  his  children  this  universal  love  for  comfort 
and  niceties  of  home  if  it  was  a  sin  and  a  reproach  to 
gratify  it  in  honest  ways.  But  every  age  and  every  con¬ 
dition  are  subject  to  trials  and  crosses.  Our  great-grand¬ 
mothers  suffered  from  the  lack  of  the  comforts  of  life — 
we  suffer  from  over  abundance.  When  they  hung  their 
meat  on  a  twisted  cord  to  roast  as  it  revolved  before  the 
fire,  and  baked  their  food  in  the  ashes,  or  broiled  it  in 
a  dinner  pot  hung  on  forked  sticks  outside  of  a  chim¬ 
neyless  house.  when  they  had  no  forks  for  their  tables 
or  carpets  for  their  floors,  they  could  scarcely  have  been 
made  to  believe  that  the  time  would  come,  at  no  distant 
late,  when  cooking  stoves  and  utensils,  ranges  and  gas 
fixtures  would  be  so  abundant  and  so  convenient  that 
their  descendants  would  be  tempted  to  prepare  more  rich 
food  and  delicacies  for  the  human  stomach  than  it  would 
digest,  and  that  their  dingy  dinner  boilers  would  some 
day  receive  a  scarlet  coat  and  be  filled  with  earth  and 
ornamental  plants  and  placed  around  as  door-yard 
adornments:  and  their  old  pickle  and  ginger  jars  be'dec- 
orated  for  parlor  bric-a-brac :  and  that  women  generally 
would  find  so  much  time  for  nonsense.  While  we  are 
glad  that  our  lot  has  been  cast  in  pleasanter  times  and 


places,  vet  we  must  recognize  that  our  mothers'  ways 
were  safe  ways.  Generations  have  come  and  gone  under 
their  home  care;  virtuous  sons  and  daughters  and  long 
life  blessed  with  health,  peace  and  plenty  have  crowned 
their  work.  They  were  preeminently  domestic  women 
and  the  long  continued,  steady,  prosperous,  onward 
march  of  our  county  is  a  monument  in  their  praise.  It 
is  for  us  to  have  a  care  lest  we  become  enervated  by  too 
much  of  the  good  things  of  life.  W e  cannot  eat  auj’thing 
the  taste  may  suggest,  or  dress  in  any  costume  fashion 
may  dictate,  without  beiog  impaired  thereby;  nor  can 
we  escape  the  command,  "six  days  shalt  thou  labor.  ' 
The  law  is  as  old  as  the  eternal  hills  that  we  must  eat 
plain  food,  dress  comfortably  and  work.  William  Penn 
said,  ”  let  my  children  be  husbandmen  and  house  wives, 
it  is  industrious,  healthy,  honest  and' of  good  example.' 
Our  mothers  worked  side  by  side  with  their  daughters 
and  instructed  them  iu  everything  pertaining  to  woman's 
duty  in  domestic  life.  And  this  duty  is  not  simply  to  be 
a  ministering  servant  to  the  bodily  wants  and  necessities 
of  her  family  but  to  be  a  guide  and  counseller  and  purifier 
of  the  morals  of  her  household  as  well  There  is  so  much 
to  learn  that  one  brought  up  in  idleness  and  self-indul¬ 
gence  can  never  so  far  overcome  this  early  neglect  as  to 
be  able  to  properly  attend  to  the  well  ordering  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  concerns  of  a  family.  The  hands  must  be  disci¬ 
plined  aud  Christian  principles  inculcated  as  mental  edu¬ 
cation  progresses.  ”  My  daughter  shall  be  taught  to  work 
after  she  has  finished  lier  education"  said  a  gentleman. 
Why  not  the  work  first  ?  or  better  still,  mix  the  medi¬ 
cine.  A  considerable  amount  of  physical  exercise  is  es¬ 
sential  to  health.  It  was  the  maxim  of  an  eminent  phy- 
sician,  the  father  of  Harriet  Hostner,  that  ”  there  is  a 
w’hole  lifetime  for  the  education  of  the  mind  but  the 
body  develops  in  a  few  years,  and  during  that  time  noth¬ 
ing  should  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  its  free  and 
healthy  growth,”  so  the  delicate  child  Harriet,  was  kept 
from  the  school-room  for  the  most  part  and  furnished 
with  out-door  healthful  exercise.  Mary  A.  Livermore 
has  given  us  an  account  of  her  experience  in  childhood 
and  the  athletic  sports  that  resulted  in  a  vigorous,  mag¬ 
nificent  womanhood  for  her.  Late  in  life,  the  mother  of 
Washington  was  found  by  Lafayette  in  the  healthful  em¬ 
ployment  of  weeding  her  garden,  an  example  not  to  be 
despised.  When  it  is  said  that  the  girls  must  be  taught 
to  work,  it  is  no  child’s  play  we  are  set  at.  Every  one 
who  has  ever  undertaken  to  train  young  girls  iu  the 
multitude  ot  cares  that  absorb  the  housekeeper,  will 
know  how  much  easier  it  often  is  to  do  the  work  than  to 
instruct  them;  but  we  must  nerve  ourselves  to  the  task 
if  the  best  welfare  of  humanity  is  our  end  and  aim.  The 
anti-domestic  tendency  is  a  great  defect  in  our  modern 
system  of  female  education,  and  the  mother  of  to-day 
has  a  more  difficult  task  to  train  her  daughter  into  use¬ 
fulness  than  the  mother  of  old.  The  acquisition  of  mere 
accomplishments  often  consumes  one  half  of  the  time 
allotted  to  female  education.  Thoiurh  these  things  are 
good  in  their  way  and  not  to  be  despised,  yet  if  obtained 
by  the  sacrifice  of  essential  things  they  fail  in  their 
pleasure  giving  qualities  and  became  a  weakness  to  our 
sex  and  a  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  prolonged  fam¬ 
ily  prosperity.  The  modern  position  of  the  farmer’s 
■\vives  and  daughters  is  very  different  from  their  social 
status  in  the  centuries  past.  Spinning  aud  bleaching, 
wool  picking  and  carding  are  among  the  things  of  the 
past,  and  costumes  are  now  made  of  a  great  variety  of 
materials,  and  by  the  skill  of  the  mantua  maker  and 
milliner,  the  backwood’s  appearance  is  almost  extinct. 
The  apple  bee  aud  huskiug'frolic  have  also  retired  to  the 
background  and  social  parties  with  oysters  and  salad  for 
a  basis  are  finding  favor.  The  town  and  country  are 
growing  nearer  together  and  dre  s  no  longer  indicates 
the  accupation  or  position  as  it  did  in  anti-revolution 
days.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  The  city  is  dependent  on 
the  country  x'or  food,  and  the  country  on  the  city  for  a 
market  and  for  the  adornments  and  comforts  of  its 
homes.  Why  should  we  not  stand  on  a  social  plane  ?  It 
is  but  justice  that  the  agriculturist  be  paid  enough  for 
his  products  to  enable  his  family  to  dress  as  well  and 
have  as  many  home  comforts  as  any  other  occupation 
affords:  aud  both  town  and  country  women  can  be  made 
more  useful  in  their  domestic  relations  by  a  social  inter¬ 
course  that  will  give  them  a  more  extended  knowledge 
of  human  nature  aud  of  the  habits  and  tastes  of  the 
whole  people.  No  progress  worthy  of  the  name  has  been 
made  if  we  are  not  better  fitted  for  wives  and  mothers 
than  we  were  two  hundred  years  ago.  Let  us  think  of 
these  things.  An  English  writer  says  we  have  few 
thinkers  among  American  women,  if  this  be  true,  our 
homes  are  in  danger,  for  in  no  position  can  more  thought, 
prayerful  thought,  be  required  than  in  that  of  the  guard¬ 
ian 'of  home.  The  world  may  fail  to  accord  the  domes¬ 
tic  woman  her  meed  of  praise  but  she  will  receive  her 
reward,  nevertheless.  Who  that  has  had  a  good  mother, 
unselfish,  gentle  and  kind,  who  shirked  no  duty  that 
would  add  to  her  family’s  comfort,  a  tireless  nurse  iu 
sickness,  a  comforter  in’sorrow  and  a  rejoicer  in  joy,  in¬ 
dulgent  in  all  innocent  things  and  ever  ready  to  forgive 
our  wayward  wanderings  and  start  us  again  in  the  paths 
that  lead  to  peace,  who  that  has  ever  known  this  best, 
choicest  gift  but  will  feel  that  God  has  stampe  d  such  la¬ 
bor  with  his  seal  of  everlasting  praise. 

Address. 

BY  EASTBURN  REEDER,  OF  SOLEBURY. 

As  time  moves  on  in  his  ever-beginning,  ever-ending 
march,  each  succeeding  century  marks  an  important 
period  in  the  history  of  the  human  race.  We  live  and 
move  in  a  continual  series,  or  succession  of  changes.  We 
are  not  to-day  exactly  as  we  were  yesterday,  a.nd  will  not 
be  to-morrow  just  as  we  are  to-day.  All  the  operations  of 
nature  seem  to  have  their  seasons  of  periodical  return  to 
a  given  starting  point,  and  we  have  ours.  It  may  be  in  a 
single  day,  a  year,  or  it  may  not  be  for  centuries.  The 
husbandman  casts  his  seed  into  the  ground  which  he  has 
prepared  for  its  reception.  It  is  there  warmed  by  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  watered  by  rain  from  the  clouds— it 
springs  into  life  a  living  thing.  Adding  to  its  growth  day 
by  day  by  material  drawn  from  air,  earth  and  w’ater— 
ripening  its  seed  in  a  single  season,  it  is  cut  down  by  the 
same  husbandman  and  gathered  into  the  garner.  We 
call  this  our  Bi-Centennial  celebration  and  festival,  and 
he  principal  object  in  view*  is  to  compare  the  agriculture 
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of  two  hundred  years  ago  with  that  of  to-day.  At  the 
present  time,  and  for  many  centuries  past,  agriculture  has 
been  in  what  astronomers  would  call  her  ascending  node. 
We  are  advancing,  and  not  retrograding:  and  although 
we  may  not  yet  have  reached  that  degree  of  light  and 
knowledge  in  agricultural  operations  which  prevailed  in 
Egypt,  the  oldest  of  nations,  four  thousand  years  ago, 
during  the  times  when  the  pyramids  were  built,  when 
huge  masses  of  stone  were  taken  entire  from  the  quar¬ 
ries,  transported  great  distances  over  sandy  deserts,  and 
elevated  to  vast  heights  by  mechanical  agencies  now  lost 
to  us,  we  are  nevertheless  gaining  ground  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  as  the  recent  safe  transportation  of  one  of  her  great¬ 
est  wonders  to  New  York  city  will  bear  witness.  If  the 
science  of  mechanics  has  lost  some  of  her  arts,  the  same 
thing  is  probably  true  of  agriculture,  and  we  can  still 
strive  after  perfection. 

For  the  successful  carrying  on  of  agricultural  pursuits, 
at  least  two  conditions  are  necessary :  1st,  a  suitable  soil 
in  which  to  grow  our  products;  2d.  a  market  in  which  to 
dispose  of  them.  Two  hundred  years  ago  our  ancestors 
had  neither  of  these  conditions.  The  land  was  covered 
with  forest,  which  had  to  be  felled  and  the  timber  re¬ 
moved.  Philadelphia  was  just  laid  out,  and  there  wTas 
no  market.  Agricultural  operations  must  have  been 
on  a  very  limited  scale,  and  confined  to  the  raising  of  the 
necessary  supplies  for  the  farmer  and  his  family.  At  the 
present  day  we  now  have  a  city  of  nearly  a  million  in¬ 
habitants  to  supply,  and  Bucks  county  always  has  and 
always  will  furnish  a  large  share.  The  geographical 
location  of  our  county  is  such  that  she  must  always 
furnish  her  share  of  the  supplies  for  two  of  the  largest 
cities  of  our  country.  In  tms  respect  we  are  favorably 
located. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  this  exhibition 
is  the  opportunity  afforded  of  seeing  and  comparing  the 
implements  used  two  hundred  years  ago  with  those  in 
use  at  the  present  time.  The  sicKle  and  the  flail,  imple¬ 
ments  for  reaping  and  threshing,  in  contrast  with  our 
modern  harvesters  and  threshers  ;  plows,  made  entirely 
of  wood,  in  contrast  with  those  made  wholly  of  iron. 
And  so  we  might  go  on,  but  it  is  needless  to  multiply  ex¬ 
amples.  What  has  brought  about  this  great  change  ?  In¬ 
creased  demand  always  stimulates  greater  energy  in 
production.  For  this,  greater  skill,  more  knowledge  is 
required.  We  have  found  it  necessary  to  study  our  pro¬ 
fession.  Agricultural  books,  papers,  and  literature  were 
almost  unknown  two  hundred  years  ago.  We  have  them 
now  in  great  abundance,  and  almost  every  city  and 
country  newspaper  has  its  agricultural  editor  and  de¬ 
partment. 

Whether  the  farmer  of  the  present  day  is  making 
more  money  than  his  ancestors  did  a  hundred  years 
ago,  is  perhaps  a  doubtful  question.  His  receipts  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  greater,  but  so  are  his  expenditures.  It  is  not 
what  a  man  receives,  but  what  he  keeps,  that  makes 
him  grow  rich.  The  farmer  of  to-day  sells  more  and  buys 
more:  lives  higher  and  dresses  finer ;  reads  and  thinks 
more,  but  works  less,  than  did  the  farmer  of  one  or  two 
hundred  years  ago.  As  an  example  of  this,  I  heard  an 
aged  lady  remark  a  short  time  ago,  that  her  father  used 
to  say  if  he  could  bring  home  from  the  Philadelphia 
market  four  dollars  over  and  above  expenses,  he  was 
paid  for  going,  and  this  when  it  required  two  days  to 
make  the  trip.  In  many  cases  now  the  actual  and  ne¬ 
cessary  expenses  of  the  trip  equal  this  sum.  In  those 
days  supper  and  lodging,  at  a  cost  of  25  or  67  cents,  was 
the  amount  paid  for  hotel  expenses,  the  farmer’s  wallet 
carrying  the  balance  of  provisions  necessary  for  the 
journey  ;  no  hostler’s  fees  or  turnpike  tolls  demanded. 

In  no  branch  of  agriculture  has  greater  improvement 
been  made  than  in  that  of  dairying.  As  western  lands 
have  been  cleared  and  settled,  as  increased  facilities  for 
transporting  agricultural  products  to  our  eastern  mar¬ 
kets  have  been  built,  our  farmers  have  been  obliged  to 
develop  new  branches  of  their  avocation,  to  enable  them 
to  withstand  the  yearly  increasing  competition  from  the 
West.  It  is  truly  wronderful  to  contemplate  the  revolu¬ 
tion  which  has  been  wrought  within  the  last  twenty- five 
or  thirty  years  in  this  department  of  agriculture.  New 
processes  of  making  butter  and  cheese  have  been  in¬ 
vented  and  applied.  Our  county  is  now  dotted  all  over 
with  creamerj.es;  the  labor  is  taken  away  from  the 
household ;  two  cows  are  now  kept  upon  land  which  for¬ 
merly  supported  but  one,  thus  verifying  the  truth  of  the 
adage :  “  He  who  causes  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow 
where  but  one  grew  before,  is  a  benefactor  of  his  race.” 

William  Penn,  the  founder  of  this  great  state,  after 
whose  family  it  was  named,  and  who  framed  to  a  great 
extent  her  just  and  free  laws,  was  an  admirer  and  an  ad¬ 
vocate  of  agriculture.  In  a  long  and  affectionate  letter 
to  his  wife,  written  upon  the  eve  of  his  embarkation  for 
these  shores,  when  it  was  uncertain  whether  they  should 
meet  again,  he  says:  “I  have  agriculture  especially  in 
my  mind.  I  desire  that  my  children  be  brought  up  as 
husbandmen  and  housewives.”  He  desired  that  his  sons 
be  educated  as  husbandmen  after  the  example  of  Abra¬ 
ham  and  the  holy  ancients,  and  his  daughters  good  and 
prudent  housewives.  What  greater  ambition,  what 
stronger  love  could  be  manifested  for  children,  and  what 
higher  tribute  could  he  have  bestowed  upon  agriculture. 

The  nineteenth  century  is  fast  drawing  to  its  close.  A 
few  years  more  and  the  twentieth  century  will  be  ushered 
in.  Which  of  us  amid  the  crowds  who  have  trod  these 
grounds  and  filled  these  halls  will  then  remain,  no  mor¬ 
tal  tongue  can  tell.  Time  is  always  passing,  and  many 
of  us  will  have  passed  on  with  it.  The  moon  and  the 
stars  of  another  century  will  shine  upon  our  graves  as 
they  have  done  at  Jordan  for  more  than  a  century  upon 
the  grave  of  the  man  whose  memory  and  "whose  achieve¬ 
ments  -we  are  now  in  part  celebrating.  Bet  it  be  written 
of  us,  as  it  wTas  of  the  woman  of  old:  “She  hath  done 
what  she  could.”  Let  it  be  said  of  us.  w’e  have  done  all 
that  we  could  for  our  vocation,  which  is  for  the  good  of 
man  and  the  glory  of  God.  Angels  can  do  no  more. 
Soothed  with  this  hope,  sustained  by  this  trust,  we  can 
then  approach  our  graves 

“  Like  him  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch  around 
him, 

And  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams.” 


Grandfatlier’s  Spectacles. 

BY  MISS  LAUKA  W.  WHITE,  OF  NEWTOWN. 

Only  an  aged  man  with  hair  • 

Gray  as  the  mists  at  sea ; 

Only  his  grandchild,  frolicsome,  fair, 

Mounting  the  arm  of  his  easy  chair, 

Climbing  upon  his  knee; 

Only  her  little  mischievous  face, 

With  his  spectacles  on  her  nose, 

As  she  opens  the  book  with  baby  grace, 

(One  tiny  finger  to  keep  the  place.) 

“  To  wead  like  gwandpa  does.” 

One  puzzled  frown,  and  the  little  tease 
Queries  all  soberly : 

“  Why,  gwandpa,  how  does  he  look  fru  dese? 

I  dess  they’s  dusty ;  just  wipe  them,  pease, 

I  can  just  hardly  see.” 

Only  this  scene ;  yet  it  seems  to  me, 

As  it  comes  to  my  mind  to-day, 

Though  women  and  men,  how  like  are  we, 

In  our  childish  curiosity, 

To  that  baby  in  her  play. 

We,  too,  surmount  the  lapse  of  years, 

Try  Time’s  dim  glasses  on, 

And  ope  the  book,  -whose  date  appears 
Printed  with  type  of  hopes  and  fears 
Two  hundred  years  agoue. 

We  gaze  full  long  and  wond’ringly 
At  the  page  all  lettered  o’er. 

But,  like  the  child,  soon  find  that  we 
Can  only  very  dimly  see 

Through  the  glasses  our  grandsires  wore. 

The  things  that  to  them  looked  clear  and  bright 
By  the  tallow  dip’s  faint  ray, 

Like  spectres  stand  in  our  wildered  sight, 

Grown  used  to  the  broad  electric  light 
That  illumines  this  later  day. 

But  we  polish  the  glasses  carefully 
And  try  them  on  once  more ; 

In  this  book  of  the  Past  we  fain  would  see 
The  ’graven  plates,  and,  reverently, 

Would  scan  its  treasured  lore. 

So  we  turn  the  leaflets,  missing  none, 

That  the  illustrations  there, 

By  the  artist  Time  so  skillfully  done, 

Through  his  spectacles  old,  we  may  one  by  one. 
With  his  later  works  compare. 

Yast  forests  adorn  the  pictured  page 
Of  twenty  decades  past ; 

And  the  wild  beast  knows  no  narrower  cage ; 

And  the  red  man  fearless  walks  the  stage ; 

And  the  colors  are  clear  and  fast. 

And  peaceful  and  fair  is  this  other  scene 
By  the  Delaware’s  winding  way  ; 

’Neath  the  forests’  cover  ofliving  green 
A  dusky,  warlike  tribe  is  seen 
A  nd  a  man  in  a  suit  of  gray. 

But  we  turn  the  page ;  the  name  of  Penn 
Needs  other  comment  none. 

Let  us  view  the  homes  that  were  founded  when 
This  kindliest  man  of  Friendly  men 
Came  as  the  morning  sun. 

Why  seem  the  paintings  so  dim  to-day? 

Are  these  glasses  injured  too 
With  the  dust  of  ages  ?  To  whom  shall  we  say : 

“  Please  wipe  the  dimness  from  them  away.” 

Can  man  this  miracle  do  ? 

Can  he  show  us  the  homes  as  they  used  to  be 
With  their  fireplaces  wide  and  deep? 

With  the  spinning-wheel  and  the  high  settee— 
Can  he  show  us  the  picture  so  clear,  that  we 
May  ever  the  memory  keep  ? 

Can  he  show  us  the  fields,  but  late  reclaimed 
From  the  woodlands’  densest  shade, 

With  the  harvesters  in  the  foreground  framed. 
While  the  wild  beast  seeks  his  lair,  ashamed 
Of  his  fear  of  the  white  man’s  blade? 

The  pictures  are  all  in  the  book  we  hold, 

And  our  grandsires  saw  so  well, 

Where  our  vision  meets  obstructions  bold. 

So  the  dear  old  glasses  we’ll  tenderly  fold 
And  see  if  we  cannot  tell. 

What  dulls  their  brightness?  Can  it  be 
That  the  growths  of  the  present  age— 

The  iron  horse  and  telegraphy— 

The  numerous  motors  and  phones  we  see 
Are  shading  the  ancient  page? 

It  must  be  this ;  but  we  veil  our  pride 
In  the  humbling  thought  that  when 
Twro  hundred  summers  more  shall  glide 
Down  the  rapid  current  of  Time’s  strong  tide 
And  other  women  and  men, 

In  the  brighter  light  of  that  later  day, 

Our  record  shall  seek  to  read. 

They  may  find  it  dark,  comparatively", 

Eclipsed  by  a  dazzlingJy  long  array 
Of  wonders  we  failed  to  heed. 

Two  hundred  years  may  truths  reveal 
In  sky  and  earth  and  sea, 

Of  which  we  only  vaguely  feel 
(When  faint  rays  to  our  vision  steal) 

The  possibility. 

And  those  of  that  far  future  day 
Who  backward  care  to  look 
Through  the  glasses  we’ll  have  laid  away7 
At  the  scenes  we’re  leaving  for  display 
In  Time’s  artistic  book 
May  think  the  spectacles  we  wear 
Look  dim  as  dim  can  be ; 

May  put  them  by7  with  loving  care 
And  query,  with  a  child’s  despair, 

“  How  could  our  grandsires  see  ?” 
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Ye  Ancient  Tea  Diynke. 

The  tea  drink  of  Saturday  evening  was  the 
flnal  event  of  the  celebration.  Eight  hundred  per¬ 
sons  dined  with  the  youthful  “  grandames  ”  who 
represented  the  “  old  regime  of  1682.”  The 
“  sedate  twelve  matrons,”  who  ruled  the  feast, 
their  forty-eight  “aids,”  the  shapely  youth, 
rivaling  the  grace  of  Charles  Second’s  courtiers 
who  danced  attendance,  the  lighted  candles,  the 
-aroma  of  ancient  associations  hanging  about  the 
scene,  will  long  linger  as  a  pleasant  memory 
with  every  guest. 

We  present  below  a  list  of  the  gentlemen  and 
ladies  who  conducted  this  delightful  repast. 

Matron ,  Mrs.  Henry  Lear  :  aids,  Miss  Amy  C.  Duffield 
Miss  Mary  Lear,  Miss  Mary  Worthington,  Miss  Alice 
Harrison. 

Matron,  Mrs.  Alfred  Paschall;  aids.  Miss  Alice  Otter, 
Miss  Kate  Wynkoop,  Miss  M,  Ida  Knight,  Miss  May 
MacReynolds. 

Matron,  Mrs.  Louis  H.  James:  aids.  Miss  Ida  Reigel, 
Miss  Louisa  James,  Miss  May  Hulshizer,  Miss  Lizzie 
Wilson. 

Matron,  Mrs.  Louis  Buckman ;  aids,  Miss  Lizzie  Fetter, 
Miss  Jennie  Darrah,  Miss  Pearlie  Thompson,  Miss  Nan¬ 
nie  Taylor. 

Matron ,  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Yardley;  aids,  Miss  Mary 
Anna  Cadwallader,  Miss  Sallie  James,  Miss  Lillie  Moyer, 
Miss  Meta  B.  Barber. 

Matron,  Miss  Carrie  Worthington;  aids,  Miss  Miriam 
Watson,  Miss  Emma  Armstrong,  Miss  Minnie  VanHart, 
Miss  Agnes  B.  Williams. 

Matron,  Mrs  Henry  A.  Lloyd ;  aids,  Miss  Clara  Live- 
xey,  Miss  Sallie  Donaldson,  Miss  Amanda  Lloyd,  Miss 
Mamie  Gillam. 

Matron,  Mrs.  E.  Wesley  Keeler:  aids,  Miss  Carrie 
Yerkes,  Miss  Carrie  N.  Keeler,  Miss  Millie  Strouse, 
Miss  Allie  E.  Blackian. 

Matron,  Miss  Sophie  Pugh ;  aids,  Miss  Lizzie  Hines 
Miss  Mary  Dubs,  Miss  Lizzie  Williams,  Miss  Mary  Sands, 

Matron,  Miss  Addie  Buckman ;  aids,  Miss  Nellie  Gilky- 
-«on,  Miss  Mary  R.  Donaldson,  Miss  Stella  Ozias,  Miss 
Emma  Stapler. 

Matron,  Miss  Carrie  Gilkyson ;  aids,  Miss  Helen 
Williams  Miss  Vessie  Reinhart,  Miss  Kate  B.  Beau¬ 
mont,  Miss  Clara  A.  Krusen. 

Matron,  Miss  Fannie  Darlington;  aids,  Miss  Fannie 
Meredith.  Miss  Carrie  Knight,  Miss  Mary  Anna  Slack, 
Miss  Mattie  Cadwallader. 

Ushers,  J.  Morton  Gilkyson,  Stephen  M.  Paschall.  Will 
Widdifield,  William  Stuckert,  Frank  V.  Purdy,  Henry 
45.  Murflt,  A.  Walker  Barber. 


Flowers,  Fruit,  &c. 

A  striking  object  in  the  wilderness  of  rare, 
♦curious  and  beautiful  things  was  the  magnifi* 
•cent  floral  centre  piece  devised  by  the  joint 
labors,  taste,  and  skill  of  E.  W.  Hamilton, 
Henry  C.  Taylor,  George  Hunt,  John  L. 
DuBois,  H.  D.  Livezey.  A  lofty  pyramid  of 
flowers  was  set  in  the  midst  of  a  fountain  whose 
many  jets  were  in  constant  play  during  the 
whole  of  the  exhibition.  The  spaces  surround¬ 
ing  the  reservoir  was  at  all  times  besieged  by  a 
struggling  mass  of  humanity  anxious  to  share 
the  wealth  of  beauty  and  fragrance  gathered 
there. 

A  limited  but  excellent  display  of  fruit  was 
■exhibited  by  Howard  Eeed  and  J.  Johnston,  J. 
43.  Speneer,  E.  Ivins,  J.  B.  Twining,  Charles 
Search,  George  Cornell  and  Isaac  Bennett, 
Edwin  Lacey,  Eastburn  Eeeder,  W.  C.  Blackfan, 
Mahlon  Carver.  Seeds  by  Samuel  Wilson,  Z.  B. 
Morris,  Isaac  Bennett  and  Theodore  Cornell. 

In  the  floral  department  was  a  handsome  bell 
ef  everlasting  flowers,  a  spinning  wheel  cover¬ 
ed  with  natural  flowers  and  a  plow  covered  with 
golden  rod. 

There  was  an  exhibition  of  manufactured 
goods  by  Eotzel  &  Buckman,  carriages  by  Messrs* 
Kratz,  Bleiler  and  Eandall  in  contrast  with  the 
■old  time  vehicles,  and  an  undertakers  display, 
consisting  of  an  ancient  hearse  from  Bedminster 
and  a  new  one  from  Doylestown,  by  W.  Fenton 
<xeil. 

Financial  Aid. 

SUBSCRIBERS  TO  THE  FIVE  DOLLAR  INDEMNITY 

FUND. 

Plumstead.— Aaron  Fretz, Daniel  Gotwals,  ComlyMich- 
-ener. 

Middletown,  Langhorne  and  Hulmeville.  —  Mitchell 
Watson,  John  S.  Ely.  Pierson  Mitchell,  Jonathan  W. 
Gillam,  Stephen  L.  Kirk,  John  Wildman,  Joseph  R. 
Harding,  Henry  C.  Parry,  Robert  Ivins,  Rachel  East- 
<burn,  Rachel  E.  Shaw,  Anna  M.  Williamson. 

Quakertown  and  Bichland. — Dr.  Joseph  Thomas,  John 
J.  Moore,  R.  J.  Linderman.  Aaron  B.  Walp,  Charles  F. 
Strawn,  Dr.  I.S. Moyer,  R.  B. Slack,  Benjamin  G.  Foulke, 
Charles  C.  Haring,  Jr.,  D.  J.  Ambler  &  Co.,  John  A. 
Ozias,  Frank  Mussel  man,  Joseph  Hill,  Samuel  and  Jane 
Kinsey,  Levi  J.  Heacock. 

Solebury  and  Mew  Hope. — Hugh  B.  Eastburn,  Moses 
Eastburn,  William  C.  Blaekfan,  Eastburn  Reeder, Charles 


Phillips.  John  S.  Williams,  Dr.  J.  B.  Walter,  Wilson 
Pearson,  Jr.,  John  H,  Ruckman.  Isaac  Ely,  Asher  Matti- 
son,  Joseph  S.  Atkinson.J.  Remington  Fell. C.C.B.  Johns, 
A.  J.  Soloman,  Isaac  H.  Worstall,  Anna  M.  Williamson, 
Lukens  Thomas,  Watson  P.  Magill,  Charles  S.  Atkinson, 
Charles  Hurley,  William  M.  Ely,  Thomas  T.  Pool, 
Mahlon  Carver,  George  A.  Cook,  J.  Simpson  Betts,  T.  T. 
Eastburn.  Hiram  Scarborough.  A.  B.  Stockton,  John 
Gaddis,  Dr.  John  S  Thornton,  William  H.  Murray,  M. 

A.  VanHart,  ueorge  W.  Slack,  P.  R.  Slack.  F.  M  slaugh¬ 
ter,  Richard  Randolph  Parry.  James  Murray,  John  W. 
King,  Edgar  Mellin.  Martin  Johnson,  Charles T.  Kitchin, 
Joshua  Whitelev,  Dr.  J.  W.  Scarborough. 

Doylestown  Borough.— Moyer  &Siegler,  Hugh  B.  Camp¬ 
bell,  Taylor  &  Hulshizer.  Dr.  G.  T.  Harvey,  Alfred  Fack- 
enthall,  T.  O.  Atkinson  Henry  D.  Livezey,  Mahlon  K. 
Dungan,  Alfred  H.  Barber,  Bernard  McGinty,  Robert  M. 
Yardley,  Dr.  F.  Swartzlander,  Lewis  P.  Worthington, 
Henry  A.  Lloyd,  Paschall  Brothers,  d  ;  Samuel  Steckel, 
E.  Clemens,  Morris  L.  Fell.  Austin  McCarty.  Rev.  Ilenry 
Stommel.  Samuel  L.  Ely,  R.  W.  Hamilton.  Henry  Lear, 
Thomas  P.  Miller.  John  L.  DuBois.  Lewis  H.  James,  W. 
W.  H.  Davis.  John  G.  Randall.  Caleb  E,  Wright.  Allen 
H.  Heist.  John  B.  Pugh.  John  M.  Purdy,  Levi  L,  James, 
John  L.  Kramer,  Dr.  O.P. James,  John  C.  Lyman, Nathan 
C.  James,  Robert  Thompson.  Isaac  M.  Krout,  Moritz 
Lceb,  Richard  Watson,  Dr  G.  R.  McCoy,  Rule  &  Scheetz, 
Connard  &  Kephart,  Rotzel  &  Buckman, Charles  Hamil¬ 
ton,  James  S.  Mann.  John  J.  Brock,  George  P.  Brock, 
Edward  Yost,  Conard  G.  Hahl,  John  Yardley,  Rev.  W. 
A-  Patton. 

Upper  Makefleld. —Samuel  C.  Cadwallader. 

Wrightstovm  —  Edward  Atkinson,  I.  Warner  Carey, 
Martha  Chapman,  George  G,  Atkinson,  Clara  A,  Krew- 
son,  Phoebe  S.  Atkinson. 

Lower  Makefleld.— Algernon  S.  Cadwallader.  Thomas 
C.  Knowles.  Hettie  B.  Justice,  George  Justice,  Joseph  A. 
VanHorn.  Ella  Moon,  Letitia  S.  Cadwallader,  Isaac  B. 
Brown,  Joseph  Flowers,  Elizabeth  M.  Knowles,  Thorn¬ 
ton  Pike,  Robert  Eastburn,  Nellie  D.  Graham,  Jacob 
Augustus  Cadwallader,  Joseph  P.  Stapler,  Joseph 
Swartzlander,  Robert  Crane,  Jr.,  Joshua  Whiteley. 

Doylestown  Township.— Mrs.  Charles  Fretz,  Frank  Hart, 
John  Hart,  Philip  H  Fretz. 

Newtown  Borough  and  Township.  —  Aaron  Twining, 
Charles  L.  Twining,  Oliver  H.  Holcomb.  Samuel  S.  Tom¬ 
linson,  Cyrus  T.  Vanartsdalen,  Silas  Cary,  George  A. 
Jenks,  Josiah  B.  Smith. 

Philadelphia  Auxiliary  Association.— D.  Newlin  Fell, 
Dr.  John  Dyer,  Dr.  James  Collins,  2;  John  W  Brown, 2  ; 
J.  W.  Mofliy,  2;  Dr.  J.  A.  Paxsou,2;  J.  L.  Shoemaker, 
William  P.  Jenks,  4  :  B.  Frank  Hart,  John  S.  Brown, 
John  M.  Evans,  Aaron  Fries,  2:  William  S.  Schofield, 
J.  Thomas  Stavely,  A.  G.  Rapp,  Jacob  Janney.  Morris  L. 
Fell,  5;  John  O.  James,  2;  Robert  Alexander,  Joseph 
J.  Broadhurst,  Theodore  C.  Search.  M.  Cunringbam,  Jas. 

B.  Doyle,  Gen.  H.  G.  Sickel,  Eliza  Vansant  Sickel,  How¬ 
ard  V.  Sickel,  Carroll  R.  Williams. 

Buckingham. —  Albert  S.  Paxson,  Harry  D  Paxson, 
Henry  P.  Ely,  Charles  H.  Williams,  John  S.  Bailey,  Hon. 
E.  M.  Paxson,  Charles  Williams,  James  C.  Iden.T.  How¬ 
ard  Atkinson,  Joseph  Fell,  George  G.  Maris,  Evan  T. 
Worthington,  A.  D.  Cernea,  M,  D. 


A  List  of  the  Exhibits. 

Bed  spread,  104  years  old,  by  Mrs.  George  W. 
McIntosh,  Doylestown. 

Homespnn  linen  towels,  125  years  old  ;  2  em¬ 
broidered  handkerchiefs,  by  Mrs.  Alfred  Blaker, 
Newtown. 

Part  of  dress  spun,  designed  and  worked  by 
Susanna  Kennedy  during  Eevolutionary  war ; 
also,  glove,  mitt,  lace  and  pillow  case,  by  same  ; 
linen  apron  by  same  ;  towel,  1784,  spun  by  Jane 
Hampton  at  7  years,  by  E.  Sackett,  Newtown. 

Ancient  satin  slippers  by  Mrs.  Ewing,  New¬ 
town. 

Pillow  cases  dated  1770,  by  E.  Sackett,  New¬ 
town. 

Doll,  75  years  old,  Newtown. 

A  sheet  200  years  old,  spun  and  woven  by 
great  great-grandmother  of  Silas  Carey,  New- 

tOWu . 

Gentleman’s  sock,  75  years  old,  by  Mrs.  Alex¬ 
ander  Chambers. 

Pin  cushion,  125  years  old,  Ireland. 

Acrostic  painted  1804,  in  Newtown. 

Linen  articles  125  years  old,  by  great-grand¬ 
mother  of  Mrs.  A.  Jenks,  Newtown. 

Baby  cap,  100  years,  by  H.  M.  Smith. 

Lace  collar,  ancient,  by  Mrs.  H.  B.  Larzelere. 

Chinese  collection  made  by  the  late  Captain 
Joseph  Eyre,  of  Newtown,  as  follows  :  3  satin 
aprons,  2  handkerchiefs,  1  shawl,  3  collars,  1 
white  crape  shawl,  1  scarlet  crape  shawl,  3 
small  shawls,  1  ivory  card  case,  exquisitely 
carved;  1  painted  feather  fan,  2  vases  with 
stands,  1  Chinese  wrapper,  1  lacquer  work  with 
tea  stand,  1  work  stand — all  beautiful  in  design 
and  of  great  value ;  contributed  by  Mrs.  F. 
Longshore,  Newtown. 

Baby  dress,  over  100  years,  by  H.  M.  Smith. 

A  beautiful  Chinese  ivory  fan  from  China,  by 
Miss  Ewing. 

Worked  collar  by  H.  M.  Smith. 

A  piece  of  William  Penn’s  curtains,  from  his 
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Louse  in  Penn’s  Manor,  framed ;  contributor 
not  marked. 

A  collection  of  rare  coins,  by  Isaac  M.  Krout. 

Volume  of  mounted  wild  flowers,  found  about 
Yardley  ville,  collected  by  George  B.  Cock  and 
Abram  Livezey. 

Two  sabots,  shoes  of  early  German  settlers,  by 
H.  D.  Paxson. 

Continental  money,  by  Jane  Pell,  Mrs.  Tro- 
wers,  Miss  Carry  Austin. 

Ancient  candlestick  and  snuffers,  by  Mrs. 
Gilkvson,  Susan  Crout,  Mrs.  Margaret  Linburg, 
(1779),  and  Sarah  Hill. 

Spoons,  by  J.  C.  Iden,  1720,  1730. 

Polling  pic,  201  years  old,  Mrs.  Eadford, 
Glendale. 

Ancient  fans,  by  C.  P.  Stackhouse. 

Ancient  scales,  by  J.  J.  Beans. 

Spectacles,  150  years  old,  by  Mrs.  Amory 
Slotter. 

Ancient  spectacles,  by  L.  S.  Gilbert. 

Horn  spoon. 

Brass  tongs,  for  lighting  pipe  with  coals,  Miss 
Gulielma  Shaw. 

Ancient  earthen  plate,  1791,  made  by  William 
Smith,  in  Wrightstown,  on  the  Jacob  Price  farm. 

Wooden  plate,  200  years  old,  by  H.  D.  Paxson. 

Pewter  plates,  125  years  old,  by  Sarah  Ann 
"Warner. 

Pewter  pdate,  by  Susan  Crout  ;  also  sugar 
bowl  by  same. 

Ancient  spoons,  by  L.  S.  Gibert. 

One  pair  of  slave  stocks  or  hobbles,  used  in 
Bucks  in  colonial  times. 

Basket  made  by  an  Indian  woman  in  1730 
Miss  Laura  V.  Davis,  Doylestown. 

Candlestick  and  snuffers  from  Ireland,  by 
Miss  Kagerman. 

Straw  boxes,  100  years  old,  by  Susan  Crout, 
Solebury. 

Sauce  dish  used  in  Eevolution,  by  Susan  Crout. 

Glass  bottle  blown  on  the  Abraham  Wismer, 
farm,  Deep  Eun,  110  years  old,  by  Mrs.  John  D. 
Smith,  Doylestown  township. 

Old  pocket  flask  brought  from  Wales  by  Evan 
ap  Brown  and  wife  ;  date,  1686. 

A  frog  carved  from  laurel  root  by  a  sailor  in 
Trenton  before  the  Eevolution,  by  J.  C.  Iden. 

Ee volutionary  spurs,  by  H.  D.  Paxson. 

A  book  made  from  the  chestnut  tree,  Wrights¬ 
town,  beginning  of  the  Indian  walk. 

Spoon  mould,  ancient,  by  Eobert  Eogers. 

Shell  comb,  70  years  old,  Susan  D.  Parry. 

Money-box  from  Scotland,  130  years  old,  by 
Mrs.  F.  Renner,  Doylestown  township. 

Shell  comb,  120  years  old,  by  Mrs.  Samuel 
Haney. 

Ancient  basket,  110  years  old,  by  Lydia  Rob¬ 
erts,  Quakertown. 

Ancient  silver  thimble,  date  1683,  owned  by 
VanBlunk  family,  by  Mrs.  George  Flowers. 

Two  pin-cushions  of  1762,  by  Mary  E.  Large. 

Old  spectacles,  by  George  E.  Donaldson. 

Exhibit  of  ancient  watches,  by  same. 

Pocket-book  of  Phcebe  Croasdale,  1732,  by  Mrs. 
S.  G.  Parry. 

French  napkin  110  years  old,  by  Mrs.  Skelton. 

Ladies’  colossal  ancient  comb,  date  1775,  by 
Mrs.  E.  Turner,  Hartsville.  A  formidable  and 
interesting  object. 

Ancient  comb,  105  years  old,  by  Mrs.  H.  P. 
Foulke,  Quakertown  ;  quaint. 

Ancient  pocket-book,  100  years  old,  by  Mrs. 

F.  Renner,  Doylestown. 

Towel,  once  belonging  to  Anne  Roberts,  born 
in  1745,  died  1841,  by  Annie  M.  Foulke,  Quaker¬ 
town. 

Specimens  of  Indian  carving,  Miss  Ellen  Me- 
Graudy,  Warwick. 

Silk  handkerchief,  bought  for  $300  at  the 
close  of  Eevolution  ;  by  Mrs.  John  D.  Smith, 
Doylestown. 

Specimens  of  Bucks  county  pottery  before 
Revolution; 

Weights  and  scales  of  Rev.  Nathaniel  Irwin, 
of  Neshaminy,  date  1780,  by  Miss  Marietta  Long. 

Mitts,  100  years  old,  by  Sarah  J.  Smith. 

Portion  of  silk  dress  worn  in  1665  by  Mary 
Malavera,  by  James  C.  Iden,  Buckingham. 


Portion  of  skirt  of  riding  dress,  very  ancient, 
by  J.  C.  Iden. 

Linen  towel,  1772,  by  James  C.  Iden. 

Linen  napkins  of  Rebecca  Burr  Chapman. 
1771,  by  J.  C.  Iden. 

Linen  sheet,  1785,  James  C.  Iden. 

Towel  made  by  Sarah  Renner,  in  1807,  Mrs, 
Anthony  Slotter. 

Linen  fabrics  of  1771,  spun  by  Elizabeth  Car¬ 
ver,  by  Miss  Anna  M.  Meredith. 

Wedding  slippers,  by  Mrs  Lydia  Harding. 

Mitts  made  in  1800,  contributed  by  G.  P. 
Stackhouse,  Southampton. 

Needle  case  of  83  years,  by  Mary  Wilson, Buck¬ 
ingham. 

An  Arab’s  cap. 

Infant’s  cap,  worked  by  Hannah  Heston,  10C 
years  ago,  by  Hannah  C.  Scarborough,  Aque- 
tong. 

Bed  spread  of  1777,  by  Mrs.  Pearson  Good. 

Needle  book,  the  flaps  and  pieces  of  which 
are  from  the  coat  and  vest  of  Washington,  made 
by  Mrs.  Massey  Warner  Brock. 

An  Arab  cushion  from  Morocco. 

A  sampler  worked  by  Massey  Warner  in  1776. 

Sampler,  1819,  Miss  Lettie  Ely. 

The  collection  of  minerals,  Indian  relics,  &c., 
by  the  Messrs.  Hess,  is  extremely  valuable.  It 
is  beyond  question  the  finest  collection  in  Bucks 
and  we  believe  is  surpassed  by  few  private 
cabinets  in  the  state.  It  is  the  result  of  many 
years  of  untiring  search.  It  is  much  too  ex'- 
tensive  to  give  a  detailed  description  of  its  rare 
individual  specimens.  Without  disparagement 
to  other  exhibitors,  the  “  Hess  ”  collection  was 
the  finest  in  the  celebration,  the  most  skillful 
iu  arrangement,  and  by  far  the  most  varied  and 
costly. 

The  following  were  contributed  by  Lauback 
Bros.  A  very  interesting  collection  of  minerals, 

Archeology. — Thirty- one  Indian  stone  axes., 
fifteen  Indian  pestle  stones,  seven  celts  stones., 
ten  cards  of  arrows,  &c.,  mounted,  and  numer¬ 
ous  other  implements  used  by  the  aborigines  in 
Durham  and  adjacent  country.  A  tastefully  ar¬ 
ranged  and  beautiful  exhibit. 

Numismatics. — A  collection  of  old  rare  coins 
mounted ;  a  collection  of  continental  currency, 
mounted. 

Historical. — A  map  of  Philadelphia  published 
in  1750,  very  scarce  and  unique;  a  newspaper 
printed  in  1783;  two  Bibles, ^German,  printed 
in  1716  and  1747. 

B.  F.  Fackenthall  contributed  a  collection  of 
iron  ores,  steel  and  iron,  and  an  old  stove,  item¬ 
ized  elsewhere. 

G.  W.  Fackenthall  contributed  two  German 
Bibles  and  an  Indian  stone  axe. 

C.  E.  Hindenach  contributed  twenty-three 
Indian  stone  axes,  two  celts  stGne,  Indian  pot¬ 
tery  and  pen  portraits. 

H.  S.  Cope,  contributed  specimens  of  pen  por¬ 
traits. 

Miss  M.  J.  Muific  exhibited  a  fine  collection  of 
botanical  specimens. 

ADRIAN  VANARTSDALEN’S  EXHIBIT. 

Minerals. — Pyroxene,  green  pyroxene,  quartz 
brown  mica,  iridiscent  feldspar,  rhomb  spar, 
green  mica,  feldspar,  cocolite,  scapolite,  imita¬ 
tion  in  stone  of  a  grove,  from  Mearn’s  quarry, 
Northampton ;  wollastonite  and  red  mica, 
graphite,  calcite,  blue  quartz,  iron  pyrites,  silver 
mica,  natural  traced  letters  in  stone,  spelling 
Mary,  Moses,  Savior,  &c.,  all  from  the  Yanarts- 
dalen  quarry,  Southampton. 

HENRY  D.  PAXSON’S  EXHIBIT. 

Display  of  Arms. — Revolutionary  flint  locks 
Revolutionary  swords,  contrasted  with  arms  car¬ 
ried  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion.  Fifteen  speci¬ 
mens. 

Indian  Relics. — Stone  axe  found  by  Henry  D. 
Paxson  on  the  road  from  Greenville  to  Buck¬ 
ingham  mountain,  opposite  residence  of  Benja¬ 
min  Smith,  among  the  debris  from  an  old 
kitchen.  When  found  it  was  covered  with  a 
thick  coat  of  mortar,  it  having  formed  part  of 
the  kitchen  wall  which  was  built  prior  to  1759. 

A  very  large  and  fine  collection  of  Indian  arrow 
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heads,  spears,  skinners,  pounders,  tomahawks 
(iron  and  stone),  a  specimen  of  mound  builders 
pottery,  several  specimens  of  Indian  play  balls, 
a  chief’s  tomahawk,  shale  with  hole,  pieces  of 
which  were  found  at  intervals  of  three  to  five 
years  on  Hansel’s  farm,  Buckingham.  Sling 
shots,  amulets,  iron  scalping  knife,  a  remarkable 
breastplate  of  the  stone  age,  found  by  Bernard 
Hansel,  Buckingham,  one  part  in  1872  and  the 
other  in  1882,  of  which  a  full  description  was 
made  by  Capt.  J.  S.  Bailey,  at  Penn’s  Manor. 
The  collection  of  Indian  relics  above  noted  was 
made  by  Henry  D.  Paxson,  Buckingham.  It 
comprises  about  200  specimens  of  arrow  heads 
and  50  axes  and  other  pieces.  The  specimens 
are  all  in  nearly  perfect  shape  and  preservation. 
In  it  are  also  found  several  Indian  chief’s  toma¬ 
hawks,  of  iron  and  stone.  They  were  found 
near  the  Holicong  well,  where  tradition  says,  a 
treaty  was  made  between  the  Delawares  and 
William  Penn.  All  these  Indian  relics  were 
found  in  Buckingham.  Arranged  with  this  col¬ 
lection  is  an  Indian  pipe  and  lariat  rope  from 
Nebraska.  Also  an  Indian  sand  stone.  Sledge, 
found  in  Plumstead,  fourteen  inches  long,  six 
inches  in  thickness,  with  large  groove  for  recep¬ 
tion  of  handle,  which  was  fastened  with  a  withe. 

Fossils. — Mr.  Paxson  also  displayed  a  number 
of  remarkable  fossils,  consisting  of  sections  of 
petrified  snakes  from  Tod’s  Fork,  Ohio  ;  a  beau¬ 
tiful  specimen  of  petrified  turtle,  part  of  the 
vertebr®  of  the  mastadon,  now  known  only  by 
their  fossil  remains.  It  was  found  70  years  ago, 
near  Wrightstown,  and  then  inserted  in  a  barn 
wall  where  it  remained  until  discovered  again  in 
1580.  Petrified  clams,  very  curious.  A  number 
of  fossiliferous  rocks,  mostly  from  France. 
Specimen  of  coal  fossil  showing  a  very  distinct 
impress  of  the  bark  of  a  tree.  Calamite  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  Triassic,  or  Jurassic  period,  a  rare 
specimen  found  at  Holicong  by  Mr.  Paxson,  fre¬ 
quent  in  the  coal  fields,  but  not  previously 
known  to  exist  in  Bucks.  A  number  of  fine 
specimens  of  petrified  wood.  One  is  from  the 
Bad  Lands  of  Dakota  territory.  Sharks,  and 
whale  teeth.  Section  of  shark’s  backbone. 
Specimens  of  fossil  coral,  once  supposed  to  be 
deer  horns,  belonging  to  the  Devonian  age. 
Petrified  wasps  nests,  belemnite,  remains  of 
cretaceous  period  of  New  Jersey.  Many  other 
fossils  representing  the  different  geological  eras. 

Firas’  Eggs  of  Bucks  County. — This  exhibit  con¬ 
tains  about  sixty  specimens.  All  of  the  ordinary 
ones  indigeneous  to  Bucks  and  a  majority  of  the 
rare  ones.  A  stuffed  snapping  turtle. 

Minerals. — Specimens  of  quartz,  200;  agate 
from  Wisconsin  and  Nova  Scotia,  crystals  from 
Virginia  and  California,  a  large  number  of 
amethyst  specimens,  stalactites  from  various 
localities,  fine  garnets,  varieties  of  feldspar, 
albite,  orthaclase,  calcifce,  apatite,  corundum 
crystals,  vermiculite,  marbles,  actinolites,  a  large 
exhibit  of  ores — iron,  copper,  lead,  gold,  silver, 
Ac.  Sulphuret  of  lead,  a  magnificent  piece  of 
smoky  quartz,  fine  specimen  of  franklenite,  sev¬ 
eral  fine  exhibits  from  New  Jersey  of  zincs, 
calamite,  &c. 

DURHAM  IRON  WORKS  EXHIBIT. 

Samples  of  Durham  pig  iron,  foundry,  grey 
forge,  grey  mottled,  hard  mottled,  chilled  car 
wheel  iron.  Samples  of  ore  from  Durham  mines 
as  follows  :  Mine  Hili,  Battlesnake,  Hollow  Tun¬ 
nel,  New  Tunnel,  Brown  Hematite,  Durham 
Limestone.  A  column  of  samples  of  ores  from 
Durham  mines,  a  curious  stove  cast  at  Durham 
in  1780,  at  the  old  furnace  which  "was  built  in 
1727.  A  fine  sample  of  coal.  This  exhibit  was 
tastefully  and  intelligently  arranged,  and  re¬ 
flected  great  credit  on  the  gentlemen  interested 
in  this  important  industry. 

WILLIAM  J.  BUCKS’  EXHIBIT. 

Weathercock  on  the  first  Springfield  church, 
from  1763  until  1816,  when  on  being  torn  down 
through  a  purchase  of  the  building  materials  it 
came  in  possession  of  Joseph  Affierbach,  of  said 
township,  and  by  him  presented  in  1839  to  his 
grandson,  William  J.  Buck.  The  present  church 
being  the  third  erected  there.  The  first  Bucks 


county  newspaper,  presented  by  John  Dyer,  Sr., 
of  Doylestown,  in  1855,  to  William  J.  Buck. 
Illustrated  German  spelling-book,  published  at 
Lancaster  in  1824,  and  used  by  Joseph  Affler- 
bach,  Jr.,  in  the  schools  in  Springfield  township, 
the  following  year,  and  bearing  his  autograph, 
and  also  that  of  his  brother  Henry,  who  became 
a  well-known  teacher  of  that  section  in  both 
German  and  English.  Pennsylvania  spelling- 
book,  by  Anthony  Benezet,  and  published  at 
Philadelphia  in  1779.  One  of  the  in.struction 
books  for  the  piano-forte,  used  by  Jacob  E. 
Buck,  at  Bucksville,  Prof.  Charles  Fortman 
teacher,  in  1814  to  1816  and  believed  to  have 
been  the  first  class  of  the  kind  taught  in  Bucks 
county.  Amongst  his  pupils  were  his  cousins, 
Nicholas  Buck  and  Joseph  Kohl,  now  all  de¬ 
ceased.  They  were  taught  at  the  house  of  Capt. 
Nicholas  Back,  father  of  the  said  Jacob.  In¬ 
struction  book  on  the  piano-forte  and  vocal  mu¬ 
sic  in  the  English,  German  and  Latin  languages, 
used  by  Jacob  E.  Buck,  at  Bucksville,  in  1314- 
1815 ;  composed  by  his  instructor,  Prof.  Charles 
Fortman,  a  graduate  of  one  of  the  German  Uni¬ 
versities.  The  said  J.  E.  Buck  died  Feb.  4, 
1880,  aged,  79  years,  father  of  the  owner  of 
this  collection.  Family  Bible  of  Joseph  Affier- 
bach  in  the  German,  containing  numerous  wood 
cuts  and  copper  plate  engravings ;  printed  at 
Nuremberg,  Germany,  1745.  The  said  Joseph 
Affierbach.  died  Dec.  2,  1845,  aged  72  years.  A 
book  of  vocal  music  used  by  Miss  Catharine 
Afflerback  in  the  singing  schools  of  Springfield 
and  Durham  in  1S15  to  1817,  Joseph  Hess,  of 
Springtown  being  one  of  the  teachers.  Miss  A., 
in  Feb.  1824,  became  the  wife  of  Jacob  E.  Buck, 
and  is  still  living  at  Jenkintown,  having  in¬ 
formed  her  son  a  few  years  ago  that  this  book 
was  written  by  a  school  teacher  by  the  name  of 
Schurtz,  and  that  all  the  books  then  used  on  vo¬ 
cal  music  were  in  manuscript.  Provincial  and 
Continental  paper  money  and  American  coins  of 
different  dates.  In  ihis  collection  is  the  very 
rare  penny  of  1797.  Historical  collections  on 
the  Cuttalossa  commenced  in  1370,  and  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  History  of  Bucks  County.  Vol¬ 
ume  containing  twenty-six  pamphlets  relating 
to  Bucks  county.  One  of  these  contains  the 
works  of  Paul  Preston,  printed  at  Doylestown 
by  Asher  Miner,  in  1808.  Twenty-six  photo¬ 
graphic  views  along  the  Cuttalossa,  taken  by 
Clayton  Garwood,  of  Baltimore,  in  the  summer 
of  1873.  History  of  Bucks  county  and  contri¬ 
butions  relating  to  the  same,  by  William  J.  Buck. 
The  first  history  of  Bucks  county  in  book  form, 
privately  printed  by  John  S.  Brown,  in  1855. 
Copies  of  this  book  have  been  sold  at  auction  in 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  for  eight  dollars. 
The  Philadelphia  Library  Company  also  paid 
this  sum  six  years  ago  to  secure  a  copy.  Collec¬ 
tion  on  the  History  of  Bucks  County, commenced 
in  1850,  containing  considerable  unpublished  in¬ 
formation,  and  the  result  of  upwards  of  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century’s  labor  by  its  possessor.  The 
first  known  almanac  printed  near  Philadelphia; 
bearing  the  remarkably  early  date  of  1687.  A 
collection  of  arrow  heads  Pound  near  Stony 
Point,  Springfield  township,  previous  to  1S37, 
by  William  J.  Buck.  A  view  of  Doylestown, 
drawn  in  May  1841,  by  William  J.  Buck,  while 
a  pupil  of  the  academy.  A  view  of  Castle  Val¬ 
ley  bridge,  over  the  Neshamiuy,  drawn  in  1811. 
A  drawing  of  a  lynx  or  wild  cat,  shoo  in  Plum- 
stead  township,  near  the  river  Delaware,  by  Pe¬ 
ter  Lear,  in  Feb.,  1844.  Sketch  of  an  interior 
view  of  a  farmers’  kitchen  near  Philadelphia, 
Oct.  4,  1777,  forming  a  scene  in  Henry  Peterson’s 
play  of  “  Helen  ”  or  “  One  Hundred  Years  Ago,  ” 
as  performed  in  the  Chestnut  Street  Theater,  in 
February,  1846;  designed  by  William  J.  Buck, 
through  particular  request.  A  Poor  Bichard’s 
Almanac  for  1774,  preserved  in  the  Michener 
family  of  Moreland  township,  Montgomery 
county.  A  Toy  Geography,  published  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  in  1800,  illustrated  with  numerous  appa¬ 
ratus.  A  book  containing  258  drawings  of  the 
best  specimens  of  Indian  stone  relics  at  the  Cen¬ 
tennial  Exposition  of  1876,  belonging  to  the 
government,  and  other  collections.  An  original 
letter  from  London,  Oct.,  9,  1762,  to  Edward 
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Duffield,  of  Philadelphia.  An  admirable  speci¬ 
men  of  penmanship,  presented  to  William  J. 
Buck  by  the  late  Watson  Comly,  of  Byberry.  A 
receipt  for  quit  rent  to  Jonathan  Heacock,  of 
Richland,  from  the  agent  of  the  Penn  family  in 
1775,  on  155  acres  of  land  in  Rockhill  township. 
An  original  letter  dated  Sept.  11,  1777,  by  Mrs. 
Stedman  to  Mrs.  Ferguson,  of  Greene  Park, 
containing  full  particulars  of  the  excitement  in 
Philadelphia,  attending  the  defeat  at  Brandy¬ 
wine,  with  an  account  of  the  occupation  of  the 
city  by  the  British.  Four  articles  of  china  ware 
from  the  outset  of  Catharine,  daughter  of  Jo¬ 
seph  and  Mary  Afflerbach,  of  Springfield  town¬ 
ship,  married  to  Jacob  E.  Buck,  Feb.  24,  1824.  A 
china  cup  from  the  outset  of  Helen,  daughter  of 
Jonathan  and  Ann  Delaney,  of  Warminster 
township,  married  to  William  Cottman,  March 
19,  1834. 

MISS  ELIZABETH  CKOASDALE’S  EXHIBIT. 

Miss  Croasdale  is  a  native  of  Hartsville,  Bucks 
county,  and  principal  of  the  Philadelphia  School 
of  Design  for  Women,  S.  W.  corner  Broad  and 
Master  streets:  Two  designs  for  wall  paper; 
two  designs  for  dados ;  three  designs  for  wall 
paper  borders ;  designs  for  calico  prints,  and  also 
designs  for  frescoes  and  oilcloth  ;  three  designs 
for  chinaware;  one  design  for  wine  cooler  and 
tray;  three  drawings  from  objects  in  groups; 
two  drawings  from  ornamental  casts  in  light  and 
shade ;  one  sheet  of  illustrations  of  the  poem  of 
the  “  Open  Window ;”  three  illustrations  of  the 
poem  “  Old  Clock  on  the  Stairs;”  two  sheets  of 
wood  engraving ;  two  sheets  of  one-hour  sketches 
from  life ;  one  design  for  table  cover ;  one  design 
for  inlaid  table  top  ;  one  sheet  of  Egyptian  orna¬ 
ment  in  color  ;  two  sheets  of  lithography;  two 
designs  for  fireplaces  ;  one  sheet  of  practical  per¬ 
spective  ;  one  head  from  cast  cupid  ;  eight  still- 
life  water  colors  ;  two  sheets  of  leaves  and  flow¬ 
ers  from  nature  in  water  colors  ;  portrait  of  Col. 
Samuel  Croasdale  in  crayon,  by  his  sister  Eliza¬ 
beth  ;  three  still-life  groups  in  oil ;  one  design 
for  soup  tureen  ;  one  design  for  modeling  orna¬ 
mental  pitcher.  All  of  the  above  are  original  de¬ 
signs  by  Miss  Croasdale  or  some  of  her  pupils. 

A  life-size  portrait  of  a  lady,  painted  by  Thos. 
Hicks. 

Steel  engraving  of  Daniel  Boone,  the  pioneer, 
born  near  Bristol,  Bucks  county. 

Steel  engraving  of  Rev.  James  Patterson,  born 
at  Erwinna,  Bucks  county,  and  the  founder  of 
the  first  Sabbath  school  in  Philadelphia. 

Photograph  of  the  late  Lewis  Coryell,  of  New 
Hope,  by  Miss  Fannie  Torbert. 

Two  portraits  of  Elias  Hicks,  copied  by  Abi¬ 
gail  Chapman,  and  exhibited  by  James  C.  Iden. 

Picture,  by  Miss  Jennie  Warwick. 

Picture  of  an  aloe  tree  imported  from  the 
West  Indies  in  1733. 

Picture  of  the  late  Francis  Shaw,  member  of 
the  Doylestown  bar,  by  Miss  Rebecca  R.  Jones. 

Picture  of  the  late  Mitchell  Man,  taken  at  the 
age  of  100  years. 

Picture  of  General  John  Ely,  deceased,  father 
of  Samuel  L.  Ely,  late  sheriff  of  Bucks  county. 

“  Twilight  in  November,”  by  Thomas  L. 
Cernea. 

Portrait  of  Sarah  Bache,  of  Bensalem,  only 
daughter  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  drawn  by 
William  Bache,  a  graudson. 

Photograph  of  a  lady  102  years  old,  owned  by 
Mrs.  Jooeph  Harvey. 

A  panel  painted  by  Lizzie  E.  Betts,  of  New 
Hope. 

A  picture  painted  by  Anna  T.  Magill,  at  the 
age  of  70  years. 

A  picture  of  John  Borroughs,  first  mail  carrier 
from  Williamsport  to  Washington. 

Painting  “The  Parley,  Agitation  and  Treaty,” 
for  William  Penn. 

Picture  by  Miss  M.  A.  Lambert. 

Painting  of  a  country  seat,  exhibited  by  Miss 
Amanda  R.  Mathews. 

Picture  of  an  old  English  castle. 

Portrait  of  Margaret  Tate,  one  of  the  ladies 
who  strewed  flowers  on  Trenton  bridge  when 
Washington  crossed  the  Delaware. 

A  “  Marine  View,”  having  been  in  the  posses¬ 


sion  of  the  Hall  family  for  over  100  years,  exhib¬ 
ited  by  Samuel  Hall. 

Oil  painting,  by  Anna  F.  Balderston. 

“View  on  Lake  George,”  by  Mrs.  William* 
Robinson. 

Picture,  by  Anna  Puff. 

Crayon  Drawing,  by  Anna  W.  Taylor. 

Crayon  Drawing,  by  Mrs.  William  Robinson. 
Crayon  Drawing,  by  Anna  W.  Taylor. 

Picture  of  the  “  Great  Elm  Tree,”  of  Shacka- 
maxon,  (now  Kensington)  where  Penn  treated: 
with  the  Indians. 

Portrait  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  owned  by  Miss- 
Hannah  Whitall. 

Pencil  drawing  of  Friends’  meeting  house, 
Wrightstown,  by  Louis  K.  Worthington. 

“Itasca  Lake,”  drawn  by  Carrie  P.  Worthing¬ 
ton. 

Fruit  basket,  drawn  by  Carrie  P.  Worthington.. 
Portrait,  by  Louis  K.  Worthington. 

Pen  drawing  of  the  American  eagle. 

Pen  drawing,  “The  Bounding  Stag,”  and 
specimen  of  penmanship,  by  Charles  Hindenach,. 

Large  exhibit  of  decorated  china,  owned  and 
decorated  by  Mary  B.  Trego,  Newtown.  Beau¬ 
tiful  and  artistic;  40  pieces;  decorated  after 
eight  months  instruction. 

Case  of  china  and  other  ware,  exhibited  by- 
the  Newtown  committee  ;  names  of  owners  and 
contributors  not  attached. 

Puzzling  mug,  150  years  old. 

Cider  mug,  100  years  old,  by  Mrs.  E.  D.  Jenks^ 
Lava  teapot,  Miss  A.  Ewing. 

Delftware,  150  years  old,  by  Sarah  Paxson. 
Goblet,  100  years  old,  by  Mrs.  E.  D.  Jenks. 

Set  ancient  lustre  ware,  4  pieces,  antique. 
Basket  and  plate,  200  years  old,  no  name. 

An  immense  tumbler,  150  years  old,  by  H.  M~ 
Jenks. 

A  large  number  of  plates,  pitchers,  &c.,  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Newtown  collection,  that  could 
not  be  identified  by  the  reporter.  These  articles 
are  from  100  to  200  years  old. 

China  set  decorated  by  Mrs.  Dr.  J.  B.  Walterr 
Solebury,  Pa. 

Pieces  of  wedgewood  ware,  owned  by  Ruthie- 
Twining,  Newtown. 

A  fine  bronze  vase  from  China,  by  F.  B.  Long¬ 
shore. 

Plate,  200  years  old,  by  Mrs.  Cole,  Newtown. 
Three  tea  sets,  exquisitely  hand  painted  by' 
Agnes  B.  Williams,  Solebury. 

Plate,  cup  and  saucer,  painted  by  Agnes  D.. 
Williams. 

China  punch  bowl,  100  years  old,  property  of 
Susan  Clymer,  Aquetong. 

Cream  pitcher,  125  years  old,  by  Joseph  P.. 
Williams,  Solebury. 

China  cup  and  saucer,  125  years  old,  by  Sarah 
Ann  Warner,  Solebury. 

Bowl,  110  years  old,  by  Joseph  P.  Williams* 
Solebury. 

Bowl,  125  years  old,  py  Letitia  Betts,  Lahaska^ 
Ancient  wine  glasses,  by  R.  C.  Bennett,  War¬ 
minster. 

Half  dozen  beautiful  antique  plates,  by  R .  C. 
Bennett,  Warminster. 

Ancient  tea  canister,  by  Jane  Naylor. 

Sugar  bowl,  120  years  old,  by  N.  E.  Duflfyr 
Bedminster. 

Soup  tureen,  200  years  old,  once  the  property" 
of  Jas.  Crozier,  Burlington. 

One  beautiful  large  centennial  pitcher,  Mrs., 
A.  Toone. 

Pitcher,  105  years  old,  by  William  Davisr 
Doylestown. 

China  plate,  100  years  old,  by  Rebecca  V. 
Walton. 

Sand  box  from  Penn’s  treaty  tree,  by  Wm„ 
Woodman,  Buckingham. 

Quaint  mug,  150  years  old,  by  Mrs.  William 
Davis,  Doylestown. 

Ancient  tea  set,  150  years  old,  by  Mrs.  Lewis 
Worthington. 

Salt  spoons,  150  years  old,  by  Maggie  G.  Wools- 
ton. 

A  beautiful  collection  of  china  cups  and  sau¬ 
cers  decorated  100  years  ago,  contributed  by 
Jennie  Price. 
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Cup,  plate  and  salt  cellar  of  1800,  by  Miss 
Lucy  Ely. 

Queensware  plate  of  1779,  containing  verse 
Isaiah  11th,  6th,  by  Margaret  Linberg. 

Cup  and  saucer,  decorated  100  years  ago,  by 
Anna  Cernea. 

Plate  brought  to  this  country  by  French 
refugees  of  the  French  revolution,  with  family 
coat  of  arms,  by  Anna  Cernea. 

Small  English  punch  bowl,  150  years  old,  by 
Anna  Cernea. 

Unique  specimen  of  Liverpool  ware  from  Sir 
David  Wilkes  “  The  Valentine,”  by  Mrs.  Swain. 

Basket  of  very  antique  cups  and  saucers  and 
cake  plate. 

A  pair  of  ancient  vases  and  dishes,  by  James 
-€. Iden. 

Fine  specimen  of  ware  manufactured  by  Wm. 
Tucker,  Philadelphia,  1828,  by  Wm.  Woodman. 

Ancient  pitcher,  by  Amanda  Mathews. 

A  NEWTOWN  CASE. 

Petrified  wood,  Indian  tomahawk,  ancient 
reaper,  by  Charles  Twining;  ancient  “specs,” 
by  Jane  Twining.  Gov.  Simon  Snyder’s  specta¬ 
cles,  by  George  A.  Jenks,  Esq.  Powder  horn 
presented  by  Uncas,  last  of  the  Delawares,  to 
Black  Hawk’s  prophet  in  1787,  and  given  to  J. 
Cheney,  1820.  Button  mould,  dated  1722,  by 
John  Fenton.  An  Indian  pipe  of  peace,  by 
George  A.  Jenks.  Indian  relics,  by  Samuel  Tom¬ 
linson,  J.  P.  Hutchinson  and  George  A.  Jenks. 
A  cow  bell,  202  years  old,  brought  from  England 
in  1680  by  John  Paul ;  now  owned  by  E.  P. 
Hulme,  of  the  7th  generation.  Cane  from  a 
Pennsbury  tree.  A  wooden  mortar,  pestle,  200 
years  old,  by  Lenah  Fenton.  Indian  arrows, 
Piute.  A  number  of  antique  books  appear  in 
the  Newtown  collection  as  follows :  An  illus¬ 
trated  Bible  of  1728,  London,  by  Wallace  Mar- 
tindale.  Manuscript  of  Friends’  Discipline,  1719, 
by  E.  F.  Church.  Bible  of  1599,  London,  by 
Mrs.  Alfred  Blaker.  German  Bible  of  1690, 
printed  at  Dordrecht,  Cyrus  Yanartsdalen.  A 
very  curious  hieroglyphic  Bible,  1715,  by  E.  F. 
Church.  Book  of  Psalms,  1747,  by  E.  F.  Church. 
“  The  Testimony  of  Truth,”  Fishers  Testimony, 
1685,  by  Charles  Twining.  William  Edmond¬ 
son’s  Journal,  Dublin  edition ;  1715,  by  Mrs. 
Woodruff. 

Revolutionary  canteen,  by  Ellen  M.  Grundy. 

Canteen  left  at  Shaw’s  Spring,  1799,  by  U.  S. 
troops,  sent  to  quell  an  insurrection. 

Two  warming  pans  in  use  in  the  Ely  family  in 
1752,  by  Henry  D.  Paxson. 

Bed  spread,  1786,  by  Mrs.  M.  E.  Dubs. 

Ancient  calico  spread  which  cost  $1  per  yard, 
by  Hannah  Carey,  Plumstead. 

Quilt  of  1740,  by  Mrs.  Seigenfus,  Warminster. 

Ancient  bedquilt,  27,656  pieces,  made  by  Sarah 
Fell,  by  N.  E.  Duffy. 

A  mahogany  round  table,  stem  and  feet  cut 
from  a  single  piece,  made  in  1769,  by  Robert 
Shewell,  grandfather  of  Mrs.  Harriet  S.  Donald¬ 
son,  contributor. 

The  following  were  exhibited  by  Mrs.  Alex¬ 
ander  Chambers,  of  Newtown  township  :  Em¬ 
broidered  white  mull  wedding  dress,  imported 
from  India  in  1803,  for  Mrs.  C.  P.  Wayne,  of 
Phila.,  mother  of  Mrs.  Chambers.  Satin  even¬ 
ing  dress,  worn  the  same  year  or  before.  White 
embroidered  mull  dress  worn  1800.  White  silk 
wedding  dress  worn  in  1835  by  Mrs.  Chambers. 
Buckskin  riding  breeches  worn  1812  by  C.  P. 
Wayne,  of  Philadelphia. 

Linen,  marked  R.  S.  1817,  by  Jane  Shepherd, 
Buckingham. 

Linen,  100  years,  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Darrah. 

A  linen  towel,  spun  by  Elizabeth  Clark  in 
1762,  marked  E.  C.  She  was  the  mother  of 
Abraham  Clark,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  De¬ 
claration  of  Independence,  contributed  by  Mrs. 
C.  A.  Fretz. 

An  ancient  beaver  hat,  by  Hannah  C.  Scar¬ 
borough. 

Sampler,  made  by  Martha  Pettit,  Westtown 
boarding  school,  1808,  by  Miss  Gulielma  Shaw. 

Linen  towel,  spun  by  Mrs  Josiah  Hellyer,  in 

1822. 

Lady’s  chemise,  1760,  by  Grier  Scheetz. 


Ancient  towel,  dated  1779,  by  R.  W.  Bond, 
Warminster. 

Ancient  comb,  by  R.  C.  Bennett,  Warminster. 

Ancient  bonnet,  150  years  old,  by  Mrs.  Adams, 
Carversville.  A  very  remarkable  fabric. 

Ancient  lace  bonnet,  by  J.  R.  Scarborough, 
Buckingham. 

Linen  fabric,  dyed  and  printed  100  years  ago, 
by  Mrs.  Matilda  Wambold. 

Mrs.  Jane  Jamison’s  wedding  dress,  married  at 
Doylestown,  1806,  by  Rev.  Uriah  DuBois. 

Fabric,  ancient,  by  Mrs.  J.  H.  Strieker. 

Short  gown  and  skirt,  100  years  old,  of  Mary 
Penrose,  by  A.  Edwards,  Quakertown. 

Ancient  Friends’  bonnet,  100  years  old,  by 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Strieker. 

Linen  fabrics,  1799,  by  Mrs.  Peter  Solliday. 

Linen  fabric,  1796,  Mrs.  S.  F.  Scheetz. 

Bonnet  of  ancient  pattern,  worn  by  Rebeea 
Heston,  yet  living,  by  Rachel  W.  Bond,  War¬ 
minster. 

Linen  shoes,  owned  by  Elizabeth  Cornell,  in 
1776,  by  Mrs.  J.  K.  Craven. 

An  epaulet,  and  two  shoe  buckles  worn  by 
John  Kern,  an  officer  under  Washington  at  Val¬ 
ley  Forge.  Piece  of  his  wife’s  dress,  property 
of  his  great  granddaughter,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Dubs. 

German  Bible,  Luther’s  translation,  printed 
in  1765,  owned  by  Thomas  MacReynolds. 

Pewter  pitcher,  1705,  by  Emily  M.  Fell. 

Lot  of  clothes  pins,  122  years  old,  by  Emily 
M.  Fell.  Property  of  Jane  Kirk,  daughter  of 
Joseph  Fell,  ancestor  of  the  Fells  in  America, 
by  Emily  M.  Fell. 

Three  chestnuts  from  under  the  Penn  Treaty 
Tree,  near  Wrightstown  Meeting  House,  by  Dr. 
D.  L.  German. 

Beautifully  wrought  table  cover ;  pocket  book 
of  1769,  by  Emily  M.  Fell. 

Pocket  book  of  1771,  by  Emily  M.  Fell. 

Knitting  shield,  200  years  old,  by  Mrs.  Night¬ 
ingale,  Doylestown. 

Wooden  bowl,  made  by  the  Indians  of  Wy¬ 
oming,  presented  to  Jesse  Fell  before  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  Wilkesbarre. 

Wooden  wine  glass,  1682,  by  Emily  M.  Fell. 

Deeds  of  1681,  1790,  and  ancient  marriage  cei- 
tificates  of  1790,  1780,  1760. 

Number  of  knives  and  forks  of  ancient  date, 
by  Mrs.  Nightingale. 

Tankard,  200  years  old,  Blackfan  family,  by 
L.  S.  Gilbert,  Buckingham. 

Pewter  dish,  1695,  John  and  Ann  Abbott,  by 
James  C.  Iden,  Buckingham. 

Pewter  teapot,  106  years  old,  Mary  Heston, 
Newtown. 

Tankards,  buried  during  the  Revolution,  by 
Susan  Krout,  Solebury. 

Pewter  tankard,  1782,  by  Miss  Gulielma  Shaw. 

Pewter  dish,  brought  from  Wales,  1686,  by 
Wm.  Woodman,  Buckingham. 

Britannia  ware,  100  years  old,  by  Matilda 
Smith,  Solebury. 

Warming  pan,  once  the  property  of  Mrs. 
Simpson,  Gen.  Grant’s  great-grandmother. 

Receipt,  Wm.  Penn  to  Wm.  Yardley,  for  500 
acres  of  land,  for  ten  pounds  sterling,  in  Make- 
field  township.  Signature  of  William  Penn. 
Dated  March  21,  1681.  Owned  and  contributed 
by  A.  S.  Cadwallader,  Yardleyville. 

A  silver  watch,  date  1750,  owned  by  William 
Martindale,  Newtown,  who  presented  it  to  his 
grandson,  Albert  G.  Martindale,  Yardleyville, 
present  owner.  This  watch  is  still  a  good  time¬ 
keeper.  It  indicates  the  month  ©f  the  year,  day 
of  month  and  day  of  the  week  ;  French  move¬ 
ment. 

Box  made  from  clapboard  from  the  brewery  of 
William  Penn  in  Penn’s  Manor.  The  wood  is 
cedar  and  was  brought  from  England  in  1682. 
By  Joseph  Fell,  Buckingham. 

Mahogany  knife  box,  1776,  by  Gulielma  Shaw. 

Chinese  tea  box,  used  in  Cuba  100  years  ago, 
by  Jane  Naylor,  New  Hope. 

Copper  teakettle,  brought  from  England  in 
1719,  by  E.  W.  Holbert,  Warwick. 

Pewter  plate,  once  the  property  of  Capt.  John 
Jamison,  Warwick,  1760,  by  M.  Louisa  Spencer, 
Warwick. 
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Copper  teakettle,  150  years  old,  by  Mrs.  B. 
Stevenson,  Southampton. 

Pewter  plate,  1719,  from  Pickering  family,  by 
L.  S.  Gilbert. 

Pewter  plate,  1780,  by  M.  L.  Spencer,  War¬ 
wick. 

Ancient  copper  teakettle,  by  Mrs.  Irwin. 

Copper  teakettle,  belonged  to  Abigail  Thomp¬ 
son  in  1775,  by  Ann  Rowland. 

Blue  calico  spread,  120  years  old,  once  the 
property  of  Elizabeth  Clark,  great-grandmother 
of  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Fretz,  contributor. 

Calico  quilt  of  Kevolutionary  times,  by  Daniel 
Smith,  Buckingham. 

Afghan,  by  Mrs.  Clara  L.  Barndt. 

Part  of  bed  curtain  woven  in  New  York  by 
Esther  Borden  in  1664;  property  of  Ebenezer 
Hance. 

Hinges  from  secretary  owned  by  William 
Penn  ;  property  of  Mary  Mitchell. 

Parc  of  ornament  over  front  door  of  Penn’s 
mansion,  owned  by  Eobert  Crozier. 

Sleeve  buttons,  100  years  old,  owned  by  Anna 
Stackhouse. 

Specimens  from  Morrisville  tannery  factory. 
Floating  stone,  owned  by  D.  Firman. 

Sampler,  by  Dellie  Firman. 

Dress  and  cap,  150  years  old,  owned  by  Eliza¬ 
beth  Bunting. 

Hat  worn  150  years  ago,  by  William  Satterth- 
waite. 

Picture  of  Peggy  Dow  at  the  age  of  33. 

Old  spectacles,  now  in  possession  of  Jane  Sat- 
terthwaite. 

Old  pair  of  slippers,  owned  by  Mary  Mitchell. 
Pair  of  slippers,  blue  silk,  over  100  years  old, 
owned  by  Hannah  Gregg. 

Silk  skirt,  owned  by  Elizabeth  E.  Smith. 

Old  book,  ‘‘  The  anatomy  of  man’s  body  as 
governed  by  the  twelve  constellations,”  owned 
by  James  Satterth waite. 

Baby’s  sack,  over  100  years  old,  by  D.  Firman. 

A  copy  of  Religious  Messenger  of  1826,  a  copy  of 
the  Bucks  County  Intelligencer  of  1827,  and  a  copy 
of  Religious  Intelligencer  of  1826,  all  by  D.  Fir¬ 
man. 

A  pair  of  stays,  over  100  years  old,  owned  by 
E.  Hance. 

A  grey  silk  wedding  dress,  over  100  years  old, 
owned  by  Mrs.  Kochersberger. 

Body,  worn  at  Lafayette’s  reception,  owned 
by  M.  Knipe. 

Stuffed  bird,  by  Lizzie  Knipe. 

Linen  table  clotb  from  which  Yfashington  ate, 
owned  by  Lizzie  Knipe. 

Punch  bowl,  an  heirloom  in  the  Eckhart 
family,  brought  from  Germany  over  100  years 
ago. 

Lady’s  comb,  over  100  years  old,  owned  by 
Mary  Knipe. 

Tinder  box,  over  90  years  old,  owned  by  Mary 
Knipe. 

Agate  specimen,  by  Lizzie  Knipe. 

Old  cigar  case,  120  years  old,  exhibited  by 
Jesse  B.  Twining. 

Piece  of  shingle,  from  the  roof  of  Penn’s 
Manor  house,  owned  by  Jesse  B.  Twining. 

Deed  of  William  Penn  to  John  Clark,  dated 
1705,  for  land  in  Northampton  township. 

A  specimen  of  coral  by  Mr.  Gunagan. 
Specimen  of  coral,  by  Mrs.  K.  Thompson. 
Coquina  stone,  from  St.  Augustine  by  Mrs.  K. 
Thompson. 

Specimens  from  Hazelton  coal  mines,  by  Wil¬ 
son  Wright,  also  helix,  Panama. 

A  large  shell  from  the  Pacific  coast. 

Buckskin  pants,  Kit  Carson’s,  exhibited  by 
Dr.  Parry. 

Model  of  William  Penn’s  Brew  House,  exhib¬ 
ited  by  Euth  Wright. 

Student’s  lamp,  by  Mrs.  B.  Harding. 

Pewter  porringer  and  spoon. 

Pewter  dish  made  in  1783. 

Tin  coffee  pot,  120  years  old,  by  Mrs.  Anthony 
Slotter. 

Two  pewter  plates,  134  years  old,  exhibited  by 
Mrs.  Thomas  D.  Smith. 

Pewter  teapot  and  sugar  bowl, ‘160  years  old, 
exhibited  by  Abram  L.  Garner. 


Britannia  ware,  150  years  old,  by  Mrs.  John  •«. 
D.  Smith. 

Britannia  ware,  134  years  old,  a  number  of 
articles,  by  Mrs.  John  D.  Smith. 

Ancient  cream  jug,  by  H.  A.  Beans. 

Pewter  plate,  used  by  General  Washington 
and  General  Greene,  Mrs.  G.  T.  Heston. 

Pewter  plate  over  100  years  old,  owned  by 
Cynthia  Holcomb. 

Pewter  dish,  125  years  old,  by  Mrs.  John 
Scott. 

Pewter  porringer,  over  180  years  old. 

Coffee  pot,  brought  from  England  by  the  finst 
Fell  who  came  to  Pennsylvania,  owned  by  Emi¬ 
ly  M.  Fell. 

Pewter  dishes,  made  over  100  years  ago,  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Ed.  Fell. 

Castor,  200  years  old,  exhibited  by  Capt.  Van- 
sant. 

Spool  holder,  150  years  old,  exhibited  by  Mrs. 

B.  Harding. 

Large  old  waiter,  by  E.  C.  Bennett. 

Old  fireman’s  bucket,  owned  by  Norris  Wil¬ 
son. 

Old  Japanese  box,  brought  to  Holland  by  the 
Dutch  traders,  thence  taken  by  an  ancestor  of 
the  present  owner  to  Woodbridge,  England, 
thence  to  the  United  States,  by  Geo.  F.  Blakey. 

Crayon  portrait  of  Hon.  Amos  Briggs,  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  courts  of  Philadelphia. 

Crayon  portrait  of  Hon.  Edward  M.  Paxson,one 
of  the  j  ustices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

A  portrait  of  Adrian  Cornell,  exhibited  by  W. 
Wynkoop. 

A  portrait  of  Dr.  Phineas  Jenks,  exhibited  by 
the  Bucks  County  Agricultural  Society. 

Portrait  in  crayon  of  the  late  Mahlon  Atkin¬ 
son,  of  Solebury. 

A  crayon  portrait  of  the  Hon.  D.  Newlin 
Fell,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  courts  of  Common 
Pleas  of  Philadelphia. 

The  Lord’s  Prayer  in  fancy  hair  work,  framed  ; 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Trego. 

Fancy  hair-work  cross,  framed  and  owned  by 
Miss  Eachie  J.  Eisenbery. 

A  picture  “  Homestead,”  worked  in  grass^ 
leaves,  &c.,  by  Mrs.  William  Evans. 

Oil  painting  by  Thomas  P.  Otter,  Doylestowm. 

Sampler  worked  in  1786,  when  in  her  11th 
year,  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Dr.  Hugh  Mere¬ 
dith,  and  wife  of  the  late  Abraham  Chapman,  of. 
Doylestown. 

Valentine,  cut  by  John  Betts  for  his  daughter 
Mary;  exhibited  by  Maria  E.  Worstall. 

Sampler,  owned  by  E.  C.  Bennett. 

Fancy  woolen  needlework,  by  Mrs.  Josiah 
Fenton;  owned  by  Miss  Eva  Knight. 

Piece  of  embroidered  silk  curtains,  over  10C 
years  old,  the  property  of  Mrs.  Eebecca  E.  Jones.. 

Piece  of  embroidery,  worked  in  1791,  by  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Meredith,  wife  of  Abraham  Chapman. 

Eose,  hyacinth,  poppy  and  honeysuckle  in 
silk ;  Phebe  Fuller,  17 40  ;  the  property  of  Fuller 
Bentley. 

Two  pictures,  worked  in  silk  150  years  ago  by- 
Anna  Whitehead  and  owned  by  Mrs.  Matilda 
Adams. 

Sampler  worked  125  years  ago,  in  London,  by 
Elizabeth  Anderson,  in  the  9th  year  of  her  age  r 
owned  by  Matilda  P.  Foulke. 

A  sampler,  owned  by  Mrs.  Mary  Higgins. 

Fancy  sampler  worked  in  England  150  years 
ago  by  Ann  Whitehead,  and  now  owned  by  Mrs. 
Josiah  Hellyer. 

Old  fancy  sampler,  worked  by  Susan  Twin¬ 
ing.  .  , 

Old  sampler,  owned  by  Miss  Eva  Knignt. 

Sampler,  5S  years  old,  owned  by  Hannah  P. 
Foulke. 

A  sampler,  worked  by  Jane  Heston  in  1798, . 
owned  by  Hannah  C.  Scarborough. 

Fancy  woolen  work  on  cloth,  by  Sarah  Ann 
Shelly. 

An  old  sampler,  L.  S.  Gilbert. 

An  original  letter  from  Henry  Clay,  framed, 
with  piece  of  his  coat  attached,  owned  by  Mo¬ 
ritz  Loeb. 

Old  portrait  of  Elias  Hicks,  by  L.  S.  Gilbert.. 
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Home  made  fruit  piece,  by  Martha  Betts,  1806, 
by  L,  S.  Gilbert. 

A  sampler,  worked  in  1829,  by  Abigail  Stap¬ 
ler. 

“  A  View  of  the  Delaware,”  a  sketch  by  Mar¬ 
tha  Betts,  1806,  owned  by  L.  S.  Gilbert. 

A  picture  over  200  years  old,  the  property  of 
Amos  Yanartsdale. 

Design  for  an  agricultural  certificate  of  about 
1814. 

Ten  paintings  in  water  colors,  by  Abigail 
Chapman,  from  1808  to  1S16,  exhibited  by  James 
C.  Iden. 

Skeletonized  leaves,  designed  by  a  French  ar¬ 
tist,  stopping  at  Hannah  Simpsbn’s,  in  Solebury, 
in  the  year  1820. 

Two  pen  drawings,  by  Cope  and  Hindenach. 

Yol.  3  of  Pennsylvania  Correspondent,  1806,  by 
Paschall  Bros. 

Cups,  saucers  and  bowl,  100  years  old,  by 
Abram  Krewson,  Nancy  Bennett,  Anna  Yon¬ 
kers,  Anna  Hogeland,  Mrs.  Geo.  White,  Carrie 
Hogeland,  Mrs.  Benjamin  Stevenson,  Mrs.  Sarah 
Severns. 

Plates,  150  years  old,  Miss  M.  Opdyke. 

Mug,  175  years  old,  Sarah  C.  McCracken. 

Large  tureen,  100  years  old,  by  Mrs.  Biddle. 

Meat  plate,  by  Theo.  Hogeland. 

Pitchers,  cups,  &c.,  by  Elias  Hogeland. 

Curious  picture,  200  years  old,  originally  the 
property  of  Gov.  Williamson,  N.  J.,  by  Maggie 
White,  Warrington. 

China  plate,  100  years  old,  by  Mrs.  A.  Gold¬ 
smith 

Ancient  teapot,  by  W.  Worstall. 

Ancient  cream  jug,  and  a  number  of  bowls  and 
plates,  130  years  old,  by  A.  W.  Cadwallader,  once 
owned  by  Thomas  Yardley. 

Ancient  saucers  and  plate,  260  years  old,  by 
Mary  E.  Large. 

Teapot,  125  years  old ;  glass  bowl,  cream  cup, 
and  various  other  articles  of  very  ancient  date, 
by  M.  J.  Burroughs,  Doylestown. 

Cream  jug,  140  years  old,  by  Mrs.  John  D. 
Smith,  Doylestown  township. 

Punch  bowl,  by  Mrs.  Worstall, 

Wash  basin,  140  years  old,  by  Mrs.  John  D. 
Smith,  Doylestown  township. 

Coffee  pot,  170  years  old,  M.  J.  Burrows. 

Yases,  very  antique,  150  years  old,  by  Mrs. 
John  B.  Pugh. 

Two  ancient  vases.  100  years  old,  Mrs.  E.  W. 
Hamilton. 

Cups  and  saucers,  over  100  years  old,  by  J.  C. 
Gunagan. 

Cup  and  saucer,  125  years  old,  by  Howard  Ma- 
gill. 

Ancient  set  china,  100  years  old,  by  Mrs. 
Amos  Stone. 

Quaint  set  of  china,  200  years  old,  by  Mrs. 
Daniel  McLaughlin. 

Two  curious  mugs,  brought  from  Prussia  in 
1772,  by  Mrs.  M.  E.  Dubs. 

Head,  said  to  have  been  carved  by  Neshaminy 
Indian. 

Ancient  coffee  and  teapot  and  sugar  bowls,  by 
Miss  Lizzie  Mann. 

Large  nlate,  blue  ware,  90  years  old,  by  Eobt. 
M.  Yardley. 

Earthen  vase,  102  years  old,  by  Elias  Hicks, 
Quakertown. 

Ancient  punch  bowl,  by  Mrs.  John  Beatty. 

Ancient  plate,  by  Miss  Lizzie  Mann,  very  old. 

Silver  cake  dish,  100  years  old,  by  Mrs.  E.  W. 
Hamilton. 

A  number  of  cups  and  saucers,  by  Martha  Jane 
Hicks,  Elizabeth  Yothers. 

Three  ancient  pickle  dishes,  by  Grace  Halde- 
man. 

Old  cake  plate,  by  Benjamin  Hall. 

Ancient  dishes,  100  years  old  and  upwards,  by 
John  Krabel,  Elias  Kilmer. 

Ancient  card  basket  of  cut  glass,  75  years  old, 
by  Edith  Burgess. 

Pewter  teapot,  200  years  old,  by  Mrs.  Black. 

Ancient  sugar  jar,  by  Grace  Haldeman. 

Pewter  tankard,  by  Betsy  Eich. 

A  number  of  cups  and  saucers,  100  years  old 
and  upward,  by  Edith  Burgess,  Plumstead. 


Pewter  porringer,  or  mush  and  milk  bowl,  200 
years  old,  by  Betsy  Eich. 

Old  lustre  ware  cream  jug,  by  Mary  Bisson. 

A  set  of  china  cups  and  saucers,  china  plates, 
china  cream  pitcher,  large  plate,  very  old, 
owned  by  Miss  Lizzie  Maham. 

Potato  dish  and  meat,  dish  by  Mrs.  William 
Lloyd. 

Cream  pitcher,  120  years  old,  China  plate,  1S16V 
owned  by  Hannah  Linton. 

Cream  pitcher  120  years  old. 

Salt  cellar  in  Bean  family  over  100  years. 

Punch  bowl,  100  years  old,  Lizzie  Mahan. 

China  teapot,  Miss  M.  Bayley. 

Teapot  100  years  old,  pewter,  owned  by  Sarah 
Wiggins. 

Combination  of  knife,  saw,  cork-screw  <xc., 
200  years  old.  The  property  of  Giles  Brown. 

China  soup  tureen,  owned  by  Mrs.  Maria  Bay- 
ley. 

Little  jug,  property  of  Mrs.  Josiah  Slack. 

Old  dish  bv  Mary  Eidge. 

Cream  jug  by  James  B.  Palmer. 

Carved  coffee  pot  owned  by  Joseph  Bonaparte 
King  of  Spain,  now  the  property  of  M.  S.  Letch- 
worth. 

Soup  tureen,  very  old,  owned  by  M.  S.  Letch- 
worth. 

Coffee  pot  100  years  old,  the  property  of  Laura 
Linton. 

China  cup  and  saucer  owned  by  Eli  Middle- 
ton. 

Mug  100  years  old,  now  owned  by  Mary  M. 
Mitchell. 

Dish  brought  from  England,  200  years  ago,  by 
Tnomas  Meekin. 

Puuch  bowl  150  years  old. 

China  saucer,  300  years  old, belonging  to  Adams 
family. 

Piece  of  China  ware,  175  years  old,  now  owned 
by  Phebe  Brown. 

A  reticule,  150  years  old,  now  the  property  of 
Maria  Woolston. 

China  bowl,  150  years  old. 

Carving  representing  the  crucifixion  of  Christy 
100  years  old. 

Two  China  bowls,  100  years  old,  now  owned 
by  Lizzie  Fish. 

Two  China  dishes. 

Silk  bonnet  worn  by  Margaret  Holcomb,  1832. 
owned  by  Susanna  Worstall. 

Flax  hatchel,  75  years  old,  by  Thomas  Linton, 

Apothecaries  scales,  owned  by  Edward  Taylor. 

Baby  shirt,  cap,  bib,  frock  etc.,  worn  by  Mark 
Balderston  when  an  infant,  made  100  years  ago. 

Dress  and  apron  worn  by  Sarah  Ann  and 
Hannah  Linton  when  babies,  60  years  ago. 

Home-made  satin  skirt,  made  about  200  years 
ago,  by  Ann  Hutchinson,  she  raised  the  silk 
worms,  spun  the  silk,  made  the  skirt  and  was 
married  in  it,  all  before  her  18th  year. 

Yery  old  bonnet,  belonging  to  Mrs.  William 
Lloyd. 

Wedding  gloves  of  Hannah  Wildman  67  ^ears 
old. 

Cap  silk,  owned  by  Mrs.  William  Lloyd. 

Bonnet  made  in  1822,  exhibited  by  Sarah 
Walker. 

Linen  owned  by  Mrs.  William  Smith. 

Fancy  needlework,  by  Louise  A.  Darrah. 

Linen  sheet,  pillow  cases  and  other  linen  made 
1760,  owned  by  Agnes  S.  Palmer. 

Home-made  goods  by  Asenath  Walker. 

Journal  of  Daniel  Stanton,  1772,  owned  by 
Mary  Simpson. 

Chair  back  worked  70  years  ago,  owned  bjr 
Charles  Huff. 

Old  stone  coffee  pot,  owned  by  Blakey  Bunting, 

China  punch  bowl,  100  years  old,  owned  bw 
Mahlon  Doan. 

Pickle  plate  150  years  old,  owned  by  Mahlon 
Hawking. 

Bread  plate  100  years  old,  owned  by  Mrs.  Susan 
Derry. 

Pepper  box  100  years  old  Mrs.  Joseph  Derry, 

Cup  and  saucer  120  years  old  by  Mrs.  Laura 
Derry. 

Salt  cellar,  150  years  old,  owned  by  Thomas 
Flowers. 
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Tongs  and  spoons,  200  years  old,  owned  by  Mrs. 
"Matthew  Joice. 

China  tea  pot,  1721. 

Cup  and  saucer,  120  years  old,  owned  by 
Thomas  Flowers. 

Soup  tureen,  brought  from  England  in  1692. 
Bowl,  1741. 

Sketch  drawn  by  Mamie  A.  Jones. 

Three  placques  painted  and  mounted  by  Mrs. 
C.  H.  Satterthwaite. 

A  beautifully  carved  shell  from  China,  prop¬ 
erty  of  M.  S.  Letchworth. 

Sketch,  by  Mamie  A.  Jones. 

Fancy  needlework,  by  Mrs.  George  Walters. 
Needlework,  by  Mrs.  S.  W.  Lippincott. 

Fancy  needlework,  by  Mrs.  George  A.  Cook. 

Two  Chinese  paintings  on  glass,  owned  by 
Miss  Ewing. 

Hair  work  on  satin,  owned  by  Sallie  W.  Hol¬ 
comb. 

Fancy  needlework  on  satin  by  Mrs.  William 
Carey. 

Shopping  bag,  very  old,  the  property  of  Sallie 
M.  Holcomb. 

Finger  glass  and  doily,  owned  by  Mrs.  E.  D. 
Jenks. 

A  number  of  silk  reticules,  exhibited  by  Miss 
M.  A.  Lambert. 


Fancy  needlework  on  satin,  by  Miss  May  At¬ 
kinson,  of  Solebury. 

Box  of  fancy  work,  by  Mrs.  James  Betts. 

Two  pieces  of  fancy  work,  by  Ella  L.  Kem- 
merer. 

Chinese  bed  spread,  brought  from  Canton, 
1816-17,  by  Helen  Donaldson,  New  Britain. 

German  christening  certificate  (taufschein)  of 
George  Overbeck,  1780,  exhibited  by  H.  Over¬ 
beck. 

Water  color  painting,  76  years  old,  property  of 
Mrs.  Trowers. 

Deed  of  Thomas  Penn  and  John  Penn,  Esqs., 
to  Josiah  Younglove  and  George  Overbeck,  dated 
1743,  exhibited  by  G.  Overbeck. 

Water  color  painting,  owned  by  Mrs.  Trowers. 

Lord’s  prayer,  in  54  languages,  framed. 

Sampler,  by  Hannah  Mitchell,  1800,  owned  by 
W.  Frankenfield. 

Certificate  of  birth  of  Samuel  Kachline,  dat¬ 
ed  1792,  exhibited  by  S.  M.  Cadwallader. 

Sampler,  worked  by  Hannah  Mitchell,  1804. 

Original  letter  of  William  Penn  to  his  chil¬ 
dren,  1682,  by  Mrs.  Warren  LeCompton. 

Embroidery,  1795,  by  Mary  Stokes. 

Deed  of  William  Penn  to  Lafayette  Yooman, 
1682. 


Marriage  certificate  of  Matthew  Tyson  and 
Mary  Fitz water,  1755. 

.  Sampler,  worked  in  1786,  by  Ann  Roberts. 
Patent  from  Wm.  Penn  to  George  Biles,  198 
years  old,  exhibited  by  Oliver  Allen. 

“Life  and  Age  of  Man,”  owned  by  Miss  S.  G. 
Parry. 

Continental  money  in  frame,  by  E.  M.  Don¬ 
aldson. 


A  very  old  map  of  the  Holy  Land. 

Picture,  “  Friendship  ”  by  Mrs.  John  Clemens, 
1812,  owned  by  Miss  Dr.  Parry. 

Fancy  needlework  by  Susan  Geary,  1832, 
owned  by  Mrs.  James  Bleiler. 

Fancy  work  on  silk,  by  Miss  Mary  Dungan 
and  owned  by  Maria  Bag  ley. 

Painting  on  glass — “Winter” — 200  years  old, 
owned  by  E.  M.  Donaldson. 

Silk-worked  picture,  150  years  old,  owned  by 
M.  J.  Burroughs. 

Original  certificate  for  John  Humphreys,  as 
member  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  con¬ 
taining  autograph  signature  of  George  Wash¬ 
ington,  owned,  by  E.  M.  Donaldson. 

Sampler,  worked  by  Elizabeth  Armitage,  1805, 
owned  by  Lizzzie  Gilbert. 

Large  wood  cut,  Isles  De’Archipel,  by  E.  M. 
Donaldson,  brought  from  France,  in  1777. 

Sampler,  worked  by  Mary  Moore,  1807.  exhib¬ 
ited  by  E.  M.  Armstrong. 

Tapestry,  worked  by  Lydia  Hart,  nearly  100 
years  old. 

A  notice  to  apply  for  land  on  the  Susquehan¬ 
na,  1776.  exhibited  by  R.  H.  Darrah. 


Postcript  to  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  when  tea 
was  thrown  into  the  Boston  Harbor,  1773. 

Letter  of  William  Penn,  London,  1681. 

Old  lace  work,  framed,  owned  by  Mrs.  H.  Ken- 
derdine. 

Commission  to  Captain  Henry  Darrah,  1780, 
exhibited  by  R.  H.  Darrah. 

China  painted  by  Mrs.  Dr.  Walters,  owned  by 
Mrs.  H.  Kenderdine. 

Muster  rolls  of  Capt.  Henry  Darrah,  and  also 
military  orders,  exhibited  by  R.  H.  Darrah,  1777. 

Picture  of  James  C.  Cornell,  Esq. 

Hand-painted  tray  from  England,  by  Mamie 
S.  Letchworth. 

Ebony  tables,  hand-painted,  by  Eliza  K.  Sco¬ 
field. 

“Wild  Azalias,”  Mrs.  Fannie  J.  Briggs. 

Crayon,  from  cast  by  Mrs.  E.  Scattergood. 

Bust  “Diana”  brought  from  England  in  1811. 

Yase  painted  by  Mrs.  Jane  J.  Philips. 

Large  pewter  plate.  It  was  the  property  of 
William  and  Gulielma  Penn  and  was  presented 
by  them  to  John  and  Mary  Satcher,  who  lived 
with  them  at  Pennsbury,  and  has  descended  in 
direct  line  to  its  present  owner,  William  H. 
Moon,  Lower  Makefield. 

Pewter  plate,  owned  by  Sarah  Kirkbride,  1748. 
Now  in  possession  of  her  descendant,  Lydia 
Yardley  Warner,  Philadelphia ;  from  Lower 
Makefield. 

Ancient  worked  fabrics,  by  Miss  Lizzie  E. 
Betts  ;  ancient  fan  by  same. 

Ancient  knit  mat,  by  Mrs.  A.  R.  Levitt. 

A  number  of  modern  fabrics,  by  Mrs.  Betta 
Scheetz,  Mary  Quimby,  Eva  Knight,  Mrs.  A.  W. 
Walton  and  M.  Emma  Phillips,  of  beautiful  de¬ 
sign  and  execution,  for  purposes  of  contrast  with 
the  antique  patterns. 

Needlework,  100  years  old,  by  Sarah  Linton. 

Porringer  dish,  property  of  Elizabeth  Linton 
1740. 

Slippers,  1780,  by  Miss  Kelly. 

Friends’  silk  mantle,  125  years  old,  by  S.  G. 
Justice,  Yardleyville. 

Skirt  and  shoes,  100  years  old,  wedding  skirt  of 
E.  Tomkins,  by  M.  S.  Letchworth,  Yardleyville. 

Gloves,  worn  by  Agnes  Simpson,  90  years 
ago,  by  Agnes  S.  Palmer,  Lower  Makefield. 

Fan  and  piece  of  dress  goods  from  Sandwich 
Islands,  by  Geo.  Justice,  Yardleyville. 

Dress  of  1750,  by  M.  S.  Letchworth. 

Deed  of  land  sold  by  Penn  to  Joseph  Gilbert 
in  1714,  by  Mamie  S.  Letchworth,  Yardleyville. 

Ancient  summons  signed  by  Wm.  Penn,  with 
seal. 

Sketch  with  pen  by  Mamie  Letchworth. 

Ancient  bowl,  by  H.  E.  Biles. 

China  cup  and  saucer,  France,  1751,  by  Mrs. 
Howard  Dickerson. 

Teapot,  250  years  old,  Japanese,  by  Mrs.  An¬ 
drew  Flowers. 

Salt  cellar,  150  years  old,  by  Mrs.  Mahlon  Han¬ 
kins. 

Cake  plate,  Hugenot  relic,  from  D’Aret  fami¬ 
ly,  by  Mrs.  Howard  Dickerson. 

Cream  pitcher,  120  years  old,  Mrs.  Susan  G. 
Parry. 

Tea  pot,  150  years  old,  by  Mrs.  Andrew  Flow¬ 
ers. 

Receipt  of  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations,  by 
their  respective  signs,  to  Richard  Penn  for  $2000 
for  land  sold  to  the  latter.  Dated  1767,  Treaty 
of  Fort  Stanwix. 

Plate  and  saucer,  125  years  old,  by  Mrs.  Loui¬ 
sa  Derry. 

Cream  cup,  110  years  old,  Mrs.  Susan  Gourley. 

Teapot,  120  years  old,  Mrs.  Olivia  Neild. 

Bouquet  holder,  from  France,  1772. 

A  beautifully  designed  and  executed  set  of  dec¬ 
orated  china,  of  very  high  merit,  by  Miss  Hettie 
B.  Justice,  Yardleyville. 

Three  fine  placques,  by  Mrs.  C.  H.  Satter- 
waite,  Yardleyville. 

Hair  work  on  satin,  by  Sallie  M.  Holcomb, 
Philadelphia. 

A  fine  exhibit  of  hand  painted  work  on  satin 
by  Miss  Fannie  Briggs. 

A  shopping  bag,  of  macreme  lace,  by  Sallie  M. 
Holcomb. 
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Pieces  of  artistic  needlework,  hy  Kate  Worth¬ 
ington,  Miss  Georgie  Walton,  Mrs.  George  A. 
Cook. 

Doily,  outline  work,  by  Mrs.  E.  D.  Jenks. 

Fancy  needlework,  by  Mrs.  Edward  W.  Phil¬ 
lips,  Ella  L.  Kemmerer,  Miss  Eachie  J.  Eisen- 
brey. 

Sermons,  1787,  Crisp ;  by  Grace  Haldeman. 

German  volume,  1519,  Eeuben  Nash,  Plum- 
stead  ;  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  1800 ;  Poor  Will  Al¬ 
manac,  1797 ;  New  England  Weekly  Journal, 
1728  ;  Boston  Journal,  1728. 

Large  paper,  published  in  New  York,  1859, 
Tribune  office  ;  edition  limited  to  13. 

Needlework,  130  years  old,  Mary  Jane  Black. 

Bust  of  William  Penn,  carved  by  Harry  Hill, 
from  part  of  cherry  tree  planted  by  Penn,  the 
property  of  William  P.  Crozer. 

Pewter  coffee  pot,  brought  from  Englaad  in 
1683,  by  Christian  Palmer. 

Indian  axe,  found  on  M.  A.  Allen’s  farm,  ex¬ 
hibited  by  M.  A.  Allen. 

Old  tankard  exhibited  by  E.  T.  Comly. 

Pewter  plate,  150  years  old,  owned  by  S.  Kin¬ 
sey. 

Pewter  porringer,  110  years  old,  owned  by 
Miss  S.  G.  Parry. 

Soup  dish,  150  years  old,  brought  from  Ger¬ 
many  ;  owned  by  Samuel  Steckel. 

Pewter  porringer,  very  old,  owned  by  L.  S. 
Gilbert. 

Antique  mortar,  owned  by  Dr.  W.  E.  Dough¬ 
ty. 

Brass  mortar,  owned  by  E.  C.  Bennett. 

Pewter  sugar  bowl,  125  years  old.  owned  by 
Mrs.  T.  Leatherman. 

Copper  kettle,  made  in  1776,  now  the  property 
of  M.  L.  Spencer. 

Large  pewter  plate,  made  in  1746,  now  owned 
by  Samuel  Kinsey. 

Bell  metal  preserving  kettle,  made  in  1770, 
owned  by  Mrs.  Maggie  G.  Woolston. 

Pewter  plate,  made  in  1797,  and  now  owned 
by  Eachel  W.  Bond. 

Pewter  coffee  pot.  106  years  old,  exhibited  by 
Lizzie  E.  Hines. 

Copper  tea  kettle,  100  years  old,  owned  by 
Emily  M.  Fell. 

Pewter  roast  dish,  buried  during  the  Eevolu- 
tion,  owned  by  Susan  Crout. 

Looking  glass,  150  years  old,  owned  by  Miss 
Elizabeth  Hart. 

A  part  of  bride’s  dress,  (silk),  worn  in  Eng¬ 
land,  the  latter  part  of  1600,  and  calico  dress  for 
the  same  bride,  all  framed  ;  exhibited  by  Eachel 
Bond. 

Picture  of  Benjamin  Lacy,  1767,  and  specimens 
of  Continental  money,  framed. 

Photograph  of  Durham  Furnaces,  built  in 
1848  to  1850,  demolished  in  1873 ;  capacity  of 
furnaces  250  tons  weekly. 

Photographs  of  furnaces  built  in  1873-75 ;  ca¬ 
pacity  630  tons  weekly. 

Indigenous  medical  plants  of  Bucks  county, 
thirty-two  specimens ;  a  highly  valuable  and  in¬ 
teresting  collection  of  great  scientific  importance, 
beautifully  mounted ;  exhibited  by  Dr.  C.  D. 
Fretz. 

Some  of  the  mammals  of  Bucks  county,  ground 
hog,  red  fox,  opossum,  raccoon,  ferret,  mink ;  also, 
33  specimens,  comprising  all  the  ferns  of  Bucks 
county,  finely  preserved  and  mounted  ;  exhibit¬ 
ed  by  Dr.  Isaac  S.  Moyer. 

Dr.  Joseph  Thomas  contributed  a  splendid 
collection  of  the  birds  of  Bucks  county,  contain¬ 
ing  nearly  all  the  varieties— 250  specimens. 

Jar  of  cocoons  from  the  Doylestown  Silk  As¬ 
sociation,  by  Miss  Sue  Beatty. 

Specimens  of  silk  moth  and  silk  worm  eggs, 
by  Miss  Fannie  Smith,  Buckingham. 

Case  of  48  specimens  of  birds’  eggs,  by  J.  S. 
West,  Buckingham. 

Twenty  specimens  of  birds’  nests,  large  col¬ 
lection  of  birds  of  Bucks  county  and  a  number 
of  specimens  not  indigenous  ;  rattlesnake’s  skin, 
a  withe  knot  tied  fifty  years  ago,  very  curious ; 
jar  of  snakes,  by  J.  S.  West. 

Fine  specimen  of  hornet’s  nest,  Virginia  hor¬ 
ned  owl,  by  Dr.  W.  E.  Doughty. 


Case  of  birds,  by  Hannah  Carey,  Plumstead. 

Case  of  birds,  George  Ely,  Southampton, 

Case  of  fowls,  stuffed,  by  Dr.  William  Hallowell 
Davisville,  Pa.  Very  artistic  and  realistic 
rooster,  hen  and  chickens. 

Barn  owl,  rare  specimen,  by  Samuel  Kinsey. 

Two  pigeons  and  frog,  carved  by  hand,  by  Dr. 
William  Hallowell. 

Two  ancient  samplers,  107  years  old,  by  Mrs. 
A.  B.  Walp,  Quakertown. 

Indian  hammer  or  pick,  by  A.  James  Gayman. 

Arrow  heads,  by  E.  H.  Darrah. 

Arrow  heads,  by  John  A.  Loux,  Esq. 

Fine  specimen  of  hatchet,  by  Charles  Deaterly. 

Indian  hoes,  by  John  A.  Loux,  Esq. 

Stone  from  oldest  house,  Bedminster,  unknown 
date. 

Slate  stone,  by  Eeed  Fretz. 

Indian  axe  head,  by  M.  Carver. 

A  fine  collection  of  Indian  relics,  by  P.  G. 
Murray. 

Two  fine  cases  of  bird’s  eggs,  by  Harry  Miller. 

Case  of  minerals  by  P.  G.  Murray. 

Pieces  of  coquina  stone  from  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

Samples  of  freestone  from  the  Twining  quar¬ 
ries,  Carversville,  M.  Carver. 

Specimen  of  petrified  wood,  found  near  the 
Delaware  river,  below  Centre  Bridge.  A  splen¬ 
did  specimen,  by  Moses  Eastburn. 

A  large  collection  of  Indian  arrow  heads,  axes, 
pestles,  skinners,  scrapers,  and  tomahawks,  by" 
Laubach  Brothers,  Durham. 

Collection  containing  many  Indian  axes, 
arrows,  tomahawks,  by  C.  E.  Hindenach. 

Copy  of  New  York  Morning  Post  of  1783,  by 
Lewis  Biehn. 

Old  stove  plate,  1749,  Durham  exhibit,  German 
lettering. 

Lancet  of  Eevolutionary  times,  by  H.  D. 
Paxson. 

Instrument  for  striking  fire ;  tumbler  taken 
from  a  child  by  a  British  soldier,  but  restored, 
by  H.  D.  Paxson. 

Commission,  George  III,  to  George  Fell,  dated 
October  5,  1775  ;  coroner’s  commission  signed  by 
John  Penn — old  seal  attached. 

Model  full  rigged  ship,  by  Captain  E.  A. 
Eaynor,  Doylestown. 

“  Farmers’  Weekly  Journal,”  printed  by  Israel 
Ealston  at  the  Centre  House,  Doylestown,  four 
columns  to  a  page,  owned  by  William  Buck. 

Marshall’s  gun,  owned  by  Edward  Marshall, 
who  performed  the  famous  Indian  Walk  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1733.  It  was  imported  from  Eothen- 
berg,  Germany,  supposed  to  be  200  years  old, 
now  owned  by  the  Eidge  family,  Tinicum,  who 
live  on  the  property  where  Mr.  Marshall  died  r 
contributed  by  C.  M.  Myers,  Bedminster. 

Modern  rifle,  breech-loader,  double-barrelled, 
by  William  H.  Eandall,  Doylestowm. 

Old  hollow  fowling  piece,  200  years  old,  by 
Mahlon  Carver. 

Flint  lock,  which  the  Doan  boys  gave  to  Dan¬ 
iel  Thomas  during  the  Eevolution. 

Gun  carried  by  Benjamin  VanCleve  in  the 
Eevolutionary  army,  by  Benjamin  VanCleve. 

An  Irish  pike,  used  in  theTrish  wars,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  by  Dr.  A.  J.  Hines. 

Air  gun,  by  Walker  Barber,  Doylestown. 

Gun  with  which  Col.  Skout  shot  a  Hessian 
across  the  Delaware.  Well  verified. 

Lunch  cloth  of  Anne  Boleyn.  This  cloth  has 
been  in  possession  of  the  Goldesberg  family  for  - 
some  200  years.  It  is  now  the  property  of  Fuller 
Bentley,  Buckingham,  a  direct  descendant  on  the 
maternal  line.  The  monogram  A.  E.  (Anne 
Eegina)  and  Crown  is  worked  in  silk  very  dis¬ 
tinctly.  It  was  purchased  at  the  sale  of  the 
Queen’s  father’s  effects  shortly  after  her  death. 
Title  to  the  cloth  is  by  will  from  time  to  time. 
The  cloth  is  346  years  old  ;  very  curious. 

Candlestick,  imported  from  England  by  Miss  ■- 
Sallie  Palmer. 

Sword,  picked  up  at  BullEun  ;  contributed  by 
E.  W.  Hamilton. 

Tomahawk  found  65  years  ago  on  farm  of  D. 
D.  Eosenberger,  Hilltown,  by  Grier  Scheetz. 

Pepper  box,  110  years  old,  by  John  and  Emily 
Woolston. 
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Knee  buckle  of  George  Washington,  who  pre¬ 
sented  it  to  John  Sidleman,  dec’d,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  now  the  property  of  John  Gardner,  great- 
grandson  of  said  Sidleman  ;  set  with  23  stones ; 
contributed  by  Mrs.  Silas  H.  Beans.  The  other 
knee  buckle  was  lost  by  Sidleman,  who  had 
placed  it  on  his  hat-band,  and  in  waving  his  hat 
to  Washington  afterwards,  the  buckle  was  un¬ 
fortunately  lost. 

Ancient  carved  powder  horn. 

Cavalry  pistol,  Revolutionary,  by  Catharine 
Spinner,  Milford. 

Cane,  date  1702,  belonged  to  Nicholas  Walne, 
Middletown,  by  Mary  Rich. 

Cane  from  Penn’s  cherry  tree,  by  William 
Paxson,  of  Middletown,  a  gentleman  93  years  of 
age. 

Guitar,  200  years  old,  from  Huffnagle  family, 
by  Noel  C.  Kennedy. 

Ancient  spoon  mould,  brought  from  North  of 
Ireland  30  years  before  Revolution,  by  James 
Gregg,  Lambertville,  N.  J. 

Sampler,  worked  by  Margery  Woolston,  born 
1751,  by  Mary  Bunting,  Middletown. 

Ancient  waiter,  by  Annie  Bunting. 

Petrified  oysters,  by  Miss  L.  Vansant. 

Pair  of  bellows,  very  ancient,  by  Miss  N. 
•'geverns. 

Horn,  made  from  limb  of  tree,  by  G.  E.  Don¬ 
aldson. 

Sugar  tongs,  by  Blakey  Bunting. 

Ancient  sword  by  Ludwig  Nugent. 

Knight  Templar  sword,  thirteenth  century. 

Snail  shell,  once  used  as  a  horn,  150  years 
old. 

Child’s  shoe,  1787. 

Sixteen  cases  of  minerals  from  “  original” 
Bucks  county.  Collected  and  contributed  by 
David  W.  Hess,  Esq.,  Springtown,  the  collection 
embraces  2047  Bucks  county  specimens  and  211 
other  specimens. 

Fifteen  cases  of  minerals  “  original  ”  Bucks 
county.  The  collection  comprises  1712  speci¬ 
mens  from  the  “  original”  county  and  308  from 
outside,  by  Jacob  Hess,  Springtown,  Pa. 

Quintus  and  Asher  L.  Hess,  exhibited  twenty 
charts  of  Indian  arrow  heads,  500  specimens. 

Case  of  axes,  large  quartz  crystals  and  two 
tomahawks  one  iron  and  stone. 

Volume  of  German  sermons,  printed  1693. 

German  testament,  1545. 

Impression  on  stone  of  ferns  and  wood,  found 
in  the  coal  measures. 

Impression  of  mollusca,  found  in  Juniata 
valley  ;  another  found  in  Mahoney  valley  ;  very 
fine  specimens. 

An  Indian  skull  exhumed  from  Indian  grave¬ 
yard  near  Catasaqua,  Pa.,  1864,  when  the  Lehigh 
&  Susquehanna  railroad  was  built.  With  the 
remains  were  found  a  number  of  blue  beads  and 
a  finger  ring  of  unknown  metal. 

Fine  specimen  of  white  coral. 

Revolutionary  bayonet. 

Grain  cradle,  made  in  1780,  by  Enoch  Kender- 
dine ;  owned  by  William  Morgan. 

Spinning-wheel  75  years  old;  owned  by  Mrs. 
J.  Harvey. 

Spinning  wheel  and  flax,  owned  by  E.  Hoge- 
land. 

Reel,  97  years  old,  owned  by  R.  Ketterer. 

Coffee  mill,  made  90  years  ago,  by  R.  Ketterer. 

Three  Indian  water  jugs,  by  R.  Ketterer. 

Collection  of  coins,  by  I.  G.  Gearhart,  Telford. 
Proof  set  for  each  year  ’79,  ’80,  ’81,  ’82  ;  full  set 
half  dollars  from  1794  to  1882 — wanting  1794, 
1797,  1801,  1802, 1815 — none  coined  in  1798, 1799, 
1800,  1816 ;  full  set  of  copper  coins  from  1793  to 
1882 ;  silver  dollars  from  1795  to  1803 ;  a  Spanish 
dollar  coined  1810,  with  head  of  Joseph  Napo¬ 
leon,  King  of  Spain — very  rare;  full  set  of  frac¬ 
tional  currency;  samples  of  Continental  cur¬ 
rency  ;  notes  of  Confederate  states  of  America  ; 
curious  Indian  relics  ;  a  pebble  taken  out  of  the 
spring  of  Daniel  Boone  in  Kentucky ;  a  deed  of 
the  first  land  sold  in  Rockhill  township,  dated 
1701,  made  to  John  Furness  ;  almanac  of  1759; 
piece  of  petrified  wood  from  Ohio ;  gold  quartz 
from  Colorado  mines ;  petrified  leaves,  sticks, 
mosses,  &c. ;  samples  of  plumbago,  graphite. 


Andirons  and  dumb  bells,  by  R.  Ketterer. 

Jug,  200  years  old,  exhibited  by  William  H. 
Moyer. 

Jar,  filled  with  Continental  money,  dug  up  by 
sheep  on  the  farm  of  Joseph  Wilkinson  in  1780, 
owned  by  James  M.  Wilkinson. 

Deed,  with  seal  from  Penn  for  500  acres  of 
land,  dated  1684. 

Reel  for  winding  silk  yarn,  made  by  Aaron 
Comfort. 

Joist  from  William  Penn’s  house,  by  William 
Crozer. 

Stand  and  candlestick,  90  years  old,  by  Maria 
Roberts. 

Large  marble  bowl,  from  Col.  Wm.  Hart. 

Contribution  box  of  Neshaminy  church,  1775. 
by  Miss  E.  Long. 

Bread  tray  of  Mrs.  Ziegenfuss,  1740. 

The  lock  on  the  Indian  creek  church,  near 
Telford,  in  1775,  now  the  property  of  William 
H.  Moyer. 

Lucet  and  tape  loom,  1723,  by  Amy  Worstall. 

Pestle  and  mortar,  for  crushing  hominy  over 
200  years  ago,  owned  by  I.  H.  Worstall. 

Chair,  brought  from  England  in  1740,  by  Tho¬ 
mas  Pugh,  owned  now  by  Charles  H.  Strawn. 

Gen.  Anthony  Wayne’s  chair,  owned  by  Adri¬ 
an  C.  Yanarsdale. 

Centre  table,  a  part  of  outfit  of  Miss  Martha 
Grier,  married  to  Captain  John  Jamison,  1764, 
now  owned  by  M.  Louisa  Spencer. 

Very  old  arm  chair,  the  property  of  Dr.  Sam¬ 
uel  Dubbs. 

Rocking  chair,  110  years  old,  owned  by  John 
Atler. 

English  mahogany  chair,  100  years  old,  owned 
by  Helen  Donelson. 

Chair  of  William  Penn,  now  owned  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Stackhouse. 

A  private  collection  of  very  ancient  Grecian 
and  Roman  rare  coins,  by  Henry  D.  Paxson. 

Mahogany  chair,  brought  from  England,  1769, 
by  Robert  Shewell,  owned  by  Helen  E.  Donel¬ 
son. 

Very  old  silk  hat,  owned  by  Mrs.  William  Da¬ 
vis. 

William  Penn’s  chair,  187  years  old,  owned  by 
Anna  Eastburn. 

Gentleman’s  dressing  case,  100  years  old,  own¬ 
ed  by  Mrs.  Harvey. 

A  very  striking  display  of  fruits  and  flowers, 
New  Hope  and  Solebury,  Buckingham,  also  a 
very  full  display  of  flowers  and  fruit  from  many 
individual  contributors. 

A  number  of  flax  hackles  of  an  ancient  date 
by  Mahlon  Carver,  William  Baum,  Jane  Shep¬ 
herd. 

Mail  bag  from  Wrightstown  75  years  old. 

Tongs,  1745,  by  Catherine  Gerhart. 

Log  chain,  1737,  by  Zeno  S.  Gerhart. 

Griddle  iron  150  years  old,  by  Thomas  Darrak. 

Waffle  iron  1776,  by  A.  J.  Hines. 

Boiler,  1732,  by  John  Donnelly. 

Ancient  coffee  roaster  by  R.  Ketterer. 

An  interesting  display  of  china  and  Delfware, 
supposed  to  be  150  years  old,  belonging  to  Armi- 
tage  sisters,  Solebury. 

Plate  over  100  years,  by  Sallie  Worman,  Sole¬ 
bury. 

Clarionet  200  years,  in  the  Helwig  family,  by 
Tobias  Helwig,  Solebury. 

Petrified  wood  by  H.  Worman. 

Display  of  arrow  heads,  by  Samuel  Heed,  Sole¬ 
bury. 

Books  exhibited  by  Isaac  Gerhart. 

One  by  Casper  Swenkfelt,  1533  ;  1550,  1545, 
1563. 

Almanac  of  1776. 

Large  glass  mug,  brought  in  from  Germany, 
by  the  ancestor  of  the  Moyer  family  and  home- 
spun  table  cover,  made  by  Hartzel  family,  first 
settlers  of  Rockhill  township,  1760. 

Wolf  trap  which  caught  the  last  wolf  caught 
in  Bucks  co.,  1800  in  Plumstead,  by  John  Smith  ; 
also  the  rifle  that  shot  the  said  wolf. 

A  saddle  used  by  Mrs.  Captain  Vansant,  who 
rode  upon  it  from  Southampton  to  Staten  Island 
to  vi^it  her  husband,  then  a  prisoner  of  war  by  the 
British,  by  C.  P.  Stackhouse. 
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A  warming  pan  150  years  old,  now  in  the  po- 
session  of  Henry  Stackhouse,  Falls. 

Reflecting  telescope  of  Blennerhassett.  This 
telescope  was  once  the  property  of  Harman 
Blennerhassett,  the  associate  of  Aaron  Burr,  of 
great  historical  as  well  as  scientific  interest. 
Now  the  property  of  George  Justice,  Yardley- 
ville. 

Pair  of  ancient  brass  andirons,  by  W.  Rich, 
Buckingham. 

Spinning  wheels,  by  Mrs.  E.  Nicholas,  Harts- 
ville;  Albert  Irwin,  New  Britain. 

Mahogany  chair  brought  from  England  by  the 
great  uncle  of  General  Zachary  Taylor ;  by  Mrs. 
Alice  J.  Woodruff,  Newtown. 

Mahogany  chair,  once  the  property  of  William 
Penn,  by  A.  Blaker. 

Spinning  wheel,  by  H.  H.  Wismer,  Plumstead. 

Mahogany  chair  brought  from  England  in 
1700,  by  Joseph  Kirkbride,  who  made  a  previous 
voyage  to  America  in  1682. 

Two  dolls  and  beadstead  were  exhibited,  owned 
by  the  daughters  of  William  and  Eleanor  Black- 
fan,  married  in  1721.  Also  dolls  of  the  2nd,  3rd, 
4th  and  5th  generations  same  family,  contributed 
by  daughters  of  Daniel  and  the  late  Hannah 
Smith,  Buckingham. 

Two  canes,  carved  with  common  pocket  knife, 
by  Frank  Strohm,  West  Rockhill,  finely  execu¬ 
ted. 

Embroidery  by  May  Watson  Magi  11  while  at 
Westtown  boarding  school  in  1816,  exhibited 
by  Henry  O.  Phillips. 

Fancy  embroidery  by  Mrs.  M.  K.  Phillips  on 
a  piece  of  the  silk  dress  of  her  great-grand¬ 
mother,  Rachel  Paxson,  worn  at  her  wedding 
June  21,  1771,  exhibited  by  Henry  O.  Phillips. 

The  following  articles  were  all  exhibited  by 
E.  M.  Donaldson  and  Helen  Donaldson  :  Silver 
liquor  stand,  brought  from  England  by  Capt.  R. 
M.  Donaldson,  1816  ;  a  pair  of  silver  candlesticks 
that  have  been  in  the  family  for  over  100  years  : 
two  cut-glass  bottles  of  antique  patterns ;  two 
English  beer  mugs.  106  years  old,  brought  from 
England  by  John  Donaldson.  These  mugs,  to¬ 
gether  with  other  silverware,  were  hung  in  a 
well  to  secure  them  from  the  British  soldiery 
during  the  Revolutionary  war.  Two  sets  of  can¬ 
ton-china  flint  dishes,  150  years  old;  a  silver 
toast  rack,  descended  from  Edward  Milner  to 
Helen  Donaldson  ;  a  silver  cream  jug,  in  the  fam¬ 
ily  for  four  generations  ;  a  cream  pitcher  and  su¬ 
gar  bowl,  pearl  ware,  80  years  old;  an  English 
bowl,  80  years  old  :  a  large  canton-china  bowl,  80 
years  old  ;  a  canton-china  plate,  100  years  in  the 
family;  a  child’s  tea  set,  full,  canton  china, 
brought  from  China  in  the  year  1797  by  Capt. 
Edward  Donaldson,  great  uncle  of  the  present 
owner;  a  pair  of  slipperslOO  years  old,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  great-grand-mother  of  Sallie  M.  Don¬ 
aldson  :  a  large  silver  fish  knife,  descended 
through  three  generations  to  the  present  owner  ; 
a  Chinese  fan,  brought  from  China  by  R.  M. 
Donaldson  in  the  year  1816,  grandfather  of  the 
present  owner. 

Specimens  of  silk  manufactured  by  William  H. 
Murray  in  the  year  1839."  The  Morns  Mnlticanhis 
trees,  the  leaves  of  which  the  worms  were  fed  on, 
were  raised  by  him  from  buds  planted  in  the 
spring  of  1839 ;  exhibited  by  W.  H.  Murray. 

Three  solid  silver  spoons,  property  of  great 
great  grandmother  of  the  four  brothers,  Samuel, 
Joseph,  Stevenson  and  Ezra  Croasdale.  Descend¬ 
ants  of  Ezra  Croasdale,  of  Bybeiry,  Eng.,  brought 
by  him  to  Bucks  county  in  1683 ;  now  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Croasdale. 

China  mantel  ornaments,  brought  from  Paris 
full  of  wine  :  property  of  Miss  Tacy  Croasdale. 

Straw  box  made  by  Bucks  county  Indians  in 
1700  ;  now  the  property  of  Miss  Tacy  Croasdale. 

Marriage  certificate  of  Edward  and  Grace 
Stevenson;  FYiends  Meeting  of  Middletown, 
Bucks  county,  1745;  the  great-great  -grandmother 
of  the  late  Samuel,  Joseph,  Stevenson  and  Ezra 
Croasdale,  all  of  Bucks  county  ;  now  the  property 
of  Elizabeth  Croasdale. 

Picture,  “  Attempt  to  Burn  John  Harris,”  at 
present  site  of  Harrisburg,  1720,  owned  by 
Adrian  C.  Yanartsdalen. 


Gen.  Anthony  Wayne’s  sword,  by  Adrian  Yan¬ 
artsdalen. 

Framed  sampler,  worked  by  Ruth  and  Eleanor 
Addis,  1812. 

Captain  William  Yansant’s  sword,  during  the 
Revolution,  exhibited  by  M.  Carver. 

Two  letters  of  Penn  with  picture  by  John 
(  omly. 

Original  witness  summons,  dated  1781,  exhib¬ 
ited  by  Joseph  Barnsley. 

Piece  of  wood  from  the  ship  Alliance,  which 
carried  the  first  American  flag,  also  history  of 
the  ship,  exhibited  by  Adrian  C.  Yanarsdalen. 

Sword  worn  by  one  of  Wade  Hampton’s  caval¬ 
ry  men  during  the  Rebellion,  brought  from 
Charleston,  by  Major  James  M.  Walton,  exhibit¬ 
ed  by  James  M.  Walton. 

History  of  Quakers,  1725,  owned  by  Edward 
Foulke. 

A  woman's  hat,  1768,  exhibited  by  Amos  Jones. 

Breeches  worn  by  Phineas  Parker  at  his  mar¬ 
riage  1817,  owned  by  Sarah  B.  Paxson. 

Friends’  ancient  bonnet,  1827,  exhibited  by 
Mrs.  Jeremiah  Whitson. 

An  old  box  with  curiosities  175  years  old,  by 
Mrs.  George  Flowers. 

Two  reticules  175  years  old. 

Patent  horse  shoes,  by  Mr.  Yandegrift. 

Pin  cushion  110  years  old,  by  Mrs.  Daniel 
McLaughlin. 

Handkerchief  case  used  70  years  ago,  by  Mary 
Rich. 

Handsomely  inlaid  box  175  years  old,  owned 
by  Mrs.  George  Flowers. 

Boxwood  box  175  years  old,  exhibited  by  Mrs. 
Mahlon  Doan. 

A  number  of  very  old  boxes,  by  Mary  Bunting. 

Homemade  linen  sheet,  1776 ;  made  by  Rachel 
Fell  and  exhibited  by  Miss  S.  G.  Parry. 

Baby  shoes,  made  125  years  ago,  Ann  Rowland. 

Medicine  box,  100  years  old,  Mary  Bunting. 

A  globe  made  of  silk  at  the  Westtown  school. 
Mary  Rich. 

Sampler,  made  in  1816,  Mary  Rich. 

Butter  print,  200  years  old,  Sarah  Stradling. 

Indian  pestle  found  on  M.  A.  Allen's  farm, 
exhibited  by  M.  A.  Allen. 

Four  very  old  earthen  dishes  with  German 
imprint,  by  Catharine  Spinner. 

Lady’s  stays,  100  years  old,  by  Catharine  Spin¬ 
ner. 

Comb  case,  very  old,  owned  by  A.  Edwards. 

Pickle  grown  in  a  bottle  in  1833,  well  pre¬ 
served. 

Glass  salt  cellar,  85  years  old. 

An  earthen  pipe  of  peace,  by  Catharine  Spin¬ 
ner. 

Child's  bib,  very  old,  by  Mrs.  Daniel  McLaugh¬ 
lin. 

Old  communion  set  of  Nesbaminy  Presbyterian 
church,  used  in  1812,  made  of  pewter. 

A  fork  used  by  General  Washington,  and 
bought  at  a  sale  of  his  effects  after  his  presiden¬ 
cy  ;  owned  by  Mrs.  Eva  Jamison. 

Earthen  dish,  made  in  1823,  exhibited  by  Jo- 
siah  Markley. 

Ancient  tombstone,  with  the  inscription  : 

Here  lyeth  the  body  of  John  Riale,  who  died  August 
14th,  174S,  aged  GO  years. 

“  My  days  were  spent,  God  for  me  sent, 

I  longer  could  not  stay : 

You  also  must,  return  to  dust. 

Prepare  for  that  great  day." 

Also  modern  tombstones  &c.,  in  contrast,  by 
J.  H.  Moore  &  Co. 

A  wooden  plow  used  in  1768,  owned  and  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Major  George  Jamison,  of  Warwick. 

Summons  issued  out  of  Supreme  Court  in  1765, 
signed  by  Edward  Shipper,  prothonotary  of 
Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania. 

Old  coach,  made  at  Newtown,  about  70  years 
ago,  for  Jonathan  Heston. 

Old  fashioned  gig  and  harness,  used  95  years 
ago. 

Old  fashioned  lire  place,  200  years  old,  and 
modern  cook  stove,  in  contrast,  exhibited  by 
John  Donnelly  ;  also  lot  of  parlor  stoves. 

Piece  of  plate,  cast  in  1756,  and  ranges,  cook 
stoves,  and  parlor  stoves,  latest  styles,  in  con¬ 
trast,  by  the  Quakertown  Stove  Works. 
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Sulky  wheel,  owned  by  Thomas  Kennedy, 
sheriff  of  Bucks  county,  181(>. 

An  old  fashioned  hearse,  exhibited  by  Aaron 
lvratz. 

Blue  ware,  six  pieces,  1702,  enameled  on  cop¬ 
per,  by  James  C.  Idem 

Ancient  ware,  by  Mrs.  M.  Scarborough. 

A  wine  glass  used  by  Washington  and  Green, 
at  Jericho,  Upper  Makefield,  during  revolution, 
by  J.  K.  Scarborough. 

A  large  exhibit  of  ancient  ware  by  Mrs.  M.  B. 
Scarborough. 

Ancient  lustre  ware,  by  Z.  T.  Leatherman, 
Buckingham. 

Ancient  wash  bowl  and  pitcher  from  Copen¬ 
hagen,  curious,  by  Mrs.  Morrison. 

A  splendid  exhibit  of  placques.  painted  by 
Misses  Marian  and  Alice  Otter. 

A  line  exhibit  of  placques,  decorated  and  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Addie  M.  Phillips. 

The  “  Teaser,”  painted  by  J.  W.  Trego. 

A  picture  painted  by  W.  T.  Trego. 

Portrait  of  James  P.  Wilson,  D.  D.,  late  of 
Hartsville,  Bucks  county. 

Portrait  of  John  Boss,  one  of  the  justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania — painted 
by  Moon,  of  Easton,  and  now  the  property  of  Dr. 
S.  B.  Dubs ;  grandfather  of  the  late  Judge  Henry 
P.  Boss. 

“  Morning,”  painted  by  J.  W.  Trego 

Portrait  of  Jane  Fell,  painted  by  Jonathan 
Trego,  and  now  the  property  of  her  daughter, 
Mary  Fell. 

Oil  painting  “  The  Homestead  Kitchen  ”  by.  J. 
K.  Trego. 

Portrait  of  Miss  Maria  McIntosh,  painted  by 
Samuel  L.  DuBois. 

Portrait  of  Mrs.  Beatty,  wife  of  Dr.  Beading 
Beatty,  surgeon  in  the  Bevolutionary  War. 
Painted  by  S.  L.  DuBois. 

“The  Homestead,”  painted  by  J.  K.  Trego. 

St.  Mary  Magdalene,  after  the  crucifiction, 
painted  by  Domenichino.  It  is  about  three  hun¬ 
dred  years  old,  and  was  pronounced  by  the  late 
Thomas  Sully  to  be  an  original  pictui*e,  now  the 
property  of  John  S.  Buth. 

Portrait  of  Mrs.  G.  F.  Carver,  by  S.  L.  Du¬ 
Bois.  The  property  of  John  Beatty. 

Portrait  of  Hugh  B.  Ely,  painted  by  S.  F.  Du¬ 
Bois.  Owned  by  Hugh  B.  Eastburn,  Esq. 

“Ingleside,”  the  residence  of  Philip  II.  Fretz, 
painted  by  E.  .T.  Wilson. 

Portrait  of  Charles  B.  Trego,  painted  by  .T.  K. 
Trego. 

“  Wild  Azalias,”  by  Mrs.  Fannie  J.  Briggs. 

Portrait  of  George  Smith,  painted  by  J.  K. 
Trego. 

“Study,”  by  Harrold  Otter,  of  Doylcstown. 

Portrait  of  Martin  Dubs,  a  merchant  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  who  supplied  the  starving  American 
army  under  Generals  Gaines  and  Cadwalladcr 
at  Camp  DuPont  with  provisions  while  protect¬ 
ing  the  city  of  Philadelphia  from  the  British 
during  the  war  of  1814;  painted  by  Thomas 
Sully;  the  property  of  Dr.  Dubs. 

“  Jcphthah’s  Vow,”  painted  on  wood  over  :200 
years  ago,  the  property  of  G.  T.  Harvey. 

Oil  painting,  painted  in  1582  and  owned  by 
Chas.  F.  Taylor,  of  Bensalem. 

Oil  painting,  painted  in  1582,  owned  by  Chas. 
F.  Taylor. 

Portrait  of  the  late  Dr.  W.  S.  Hendrie,  a 
prominent  physician  and  surgeon  of  Bucks 
county. 

Steel  engraving  of  William  Penn. 

Oil  painting,  by  a  student  of  the  Philadelphia 
School  of  Design  for  Women. 

Portrait  of  Gen.  William  White,  who  served 
in  the  war  of  1812. 

Picture,  owned  by  E.  II.  Schofield. 

Two  paintings,  by  E.  II.  Schofield. 

Crayon  drawing,  by  Mrs.  E.  Soattergood. 

“  Still  Life,”  by  Mrs.  Fannie  J.  Briggs. 

Painting,  by  J.  K.  Trego. 

Portrait  of  the  late  Silas  M.  Andrews,  D.  D., 
painted  by  S.  F.  DuBois. 

Portrait  of  Caleb  E.  Wright,  Esq. 

Portrait  of  Patterson  YauHorn,  exhibited  by 
Bobt.  M.  Yardley,  Esq, 
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Portrait  of  the  late  John  Buckman. 

Portrait  of  Bichard  Moore,  M.  D.,  great-great¬ 
grandfather  of  John  J.  Moore,  of  Bichland, 
painted  about  1712. 

Painting  on  large  tin  waiter — “Penn  treating 
witli  the  Indians” — painted  in  England  over  50 
years  ago,  the  property  of  Mamie  S.  Letch- 
worth  . 

Portrait  of  Captain  William  Moore,  English 
portrait,  and  exhibited  by  Mrs.  Lewis  Worth¬ 
ington. 

Portrait  of  Mrs.  Nathan  Boileau,  painted  in 
1809,  and  exhibited  by  Irwin  Aaron. 

Portrait  of  the  late  Charles  E.  DuBois,  Esq. 

Portrait  of  Nathaniel  H.  Boileau,  painted  in 
1809,  while  Secretary  of  State,  under  Gov.  Sny¬ 
der,  the  property  of  Irwin  Aaron. 

Portrait  of  John  Blackfan,  painted  by  Samuel 
C.  Moon,  of  New  Hope,  the  property  of  Wm.  C. 
Blackfan,  of  Solebury. 

“Gen.  Kleber,  as  a  Boy,”  a  copy  from  Delar- 
oche,  by  Dr.  E.  E.  Smith,  of  Newtown,  an  am¬ 
ateur  artist. 

Portrait  on  wood,  painted  about  50  years  ago, 
by  Jonathan  Trego. 

A  picture  painted  by  Edward  Hicks  for  Sam¬ 
uel  Hart. 

Painting  executed  in  1792,  by  a  schoolmate  of 
Hannah  VanHorn. 

Painting,  “Preaching  of  John  Knox,”  paint¬ 
ed  in  1559,  exhibited  by  Jesse  G.  Webster. 

“Penn’s  Treaty,”  by  Edward  Hicks,  owned  by 
J.  P.  Hutchinson. 

Painting,  “  The  Grave  of  William  Penn,”  at 
Jordans,  England,  owned  by  S.  C.  Paxson. 

Portrait  of  George  Washington,  “  Washington 
Crossing  the  Delaware,”  painted  by  Edward 
Hicks. 

“  Jacob  Johnson,”  a  resident  of  Newtown 
twenty  years  ago,  painted  from  memory  by  Dr. 
E.  E.  Smith. 

Oil  painting,  “  The  Peaceable  Kingdom,”  by 
Edward  Hicks,  owned  by  Samuel  D.  Hart. 

An  oil  painting  by  Thomas  Hicks. 

The  “  Old  Shade  Building,”  painted  by  E.  ,T. 
Wilson. 

Portrait  of  Edward  H.  Kennedy,  one  of  Ed¬ 
ward  Hick’s  first  paintings,  owned  by  Mrs.  Bla- 
ker. 

Portrait  of  Mrs.  John  Barnes,  and  Miss  Sallie 
Horten,  painted  by  artist  of  King  George,  the 
Third,  owned  by  Miss  Charlotte  Brown  of  Penn’s 
Manor. 

Portrait  of  the  late  William  Yardley,  by  Jon¬ 
athan  Trego. 

An  oil  painting,  by  Fannie  Janney. 

An  Indian  summer  view  of  the  farm  stock  of 
James  C.  Cornell,  of  Northampton,  Bucks  county. 

Picture  of  Birmingham  meeting  house,  used 
as  a  hospital  after  the  Battle  of  Brandywine. 
Owned  by  S.  Darlington. 

Portrait  of  the  late  Samuel  Johnson. 

<  )il  painting  by  Mary  Atkinson. 

Two  oil  paintings  by  Mrs.  Anna  Dungan. 

A  life  size  crayon  portrait. 

A  large  photograph  of  Henry  T.  Darlington, 
late  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Bucks  County 
Intelligencer. 

A  life  size  crayon  drawing  of  Thos  E.  Cernea, 
of  Buckingham.  Owned  by  Miss  A.  Cernea. 

A  free  hand  drawing  of  Mary  II.  Schofield 
child,  by  Miss  Eliza  II.  Schofield. 

Two  paintings  of  natural  scenery  in  oil,  by 
Bodman  F.  Pugh,  of  Doylestown. 

general’w.  w.  h.  davis’  exhibit. 

Camp  Lacey,  Doylestown.  The  drilling  grounds 
of  the  104th  Begt.  Pcnna.  Yolunteers,  and  the 
Binggold  Artillery.  Photograph  of  Gen.  W.  W. 
H.  Davis.  Coat  of  arms  of  the  Hart  family. 
Picture  of  the  birth  place  of  Dr.  A.  B.  Horne. 
A  large  number  of  silhouettes.  Photograph  of 
the  old  court  house.  Oil  painting  of  Washing¬ 
ton’s  headquarters  in  Upper  Makefield  township 
in  1778.  Headquarters  of  Washington  on  the 
Neshaminy,  Warwick  tp.,  August,  1777,  where 
Lafayette  reported  for  duty  in  the  Continental 
army;  oil  painting.  Houseat  Bethlehem  to  which 
Lafayette  was  carried,  when  he  was  wouuded, 
after  the  battle  of  Brandywine,  and  where  he 
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was  nursed  by  the  Moravian  Sisters,  September 
17,  1877;  oil  painting.  First  bouse  built  at 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  1712,  before  Northampton  was 
set  off;  oil  painting.  Crown  Inn,  first  public 
house  on  Lehigh  river  ;  built  on  site  of  present 
railroad  depot,  South  Bethlehem,  174 — ;  oil 
painting.  Oldest  house  standing  in  Bucks 
county  in  1876,  in  which  year  it  was  torn  down  ; 
built  about  1706 ;  it  stood  in  Wrightstown. 
Likeness  of  Col.  W.  W.  H.  Davis,  104th  Penna. 
Regiment,  in  uniform  ;  photographed  1863.  Sil¬ 
houette  of  William  W.  Hart,  a  member  of  the 
Bucks  county  bar,  who  died  February,  1S15. 
“  The  Narrows,”  on  the  Delaware  below  Kintner- 
vi lie,  Bucks  county  ;  oil  painting.  Sampler, 
worked  by  Amy  Hart,  at  the  age  of  12  years,  in 
1706.  Battle  flag  of  the  104th  Regiment,  Penna. 
Yols.;  presented  by  the  ladies  of  Bucks  county. 
Handsome  Mexican  saddle,  solid  silver  orna¬ 
ments  ;  made  in  Sonora,  Mexico,  and  used  by 
Col.  Davis  during  the  late  war.  Brick  from 
Penn’s  manor  house  in  1682  ;  mounted  in  wood 
taken  from  the  cherry  tree  which  Penn  planted. 
Part  of  a  brick  from  Fort  Sumpter.  Complete 
china  set,  decorated  by  granddaughter  of  Gen. 
Davis.  A  case  of  military  decorations.  Card 
receiver,  made  out  of  Rebel  shell  and  mahogany 
picked  up  in  streets  of  Charleston.  Hog  tooth 
taken  from  mess  pork  during  Mexican  war. 
Ancient  pottery.  A  beautifully  engraved  pow¬ 
der  horn.  Historical  works,  &c.,  &c.,  of  Gen. 
Davis.  A  picture  telcgrapliia  from  Paris  to 
Lyons,  France.  Letter  from  Baron  Humboldt 
to  Gen.  W.  W.  H.  Davis,  in  the  year  1858. 

Framed  parchment  deed  from  William  Penn 
to  Francis  Plumstead,  for  lands  in  Plumstead 
township ;  owned  by  John  W.  Dyer. 

Plan  of  Bristol  cemetery,  exhibited  by  Bristol 
Cemetery  Company. 

Bible,  200  years  old  by  Wm.  B.  Hagaman,  a 
bound  volume  of  Poor  Richard’s  Almanacs, 
from  1734  to  1740;  rare  and  valuable. 

Poor  Richard  Improved  Almanac  for  1776, 
by  jS.  Kinsey;  very  rare.  Volume  of  1727,  by 
same. 

Volume  of  1500,  Bible,  by  KeziaFoulke,  Rich¬ 
land. 

Bible  Concordance,  London,  1631,  by  S.  Kinsey. 

The  Christians’  Journal,  London,  1624,  by  C.  P. 
Stackhouse,  Trevose.  Works  of  Josephus,  Lon¬ 
don,  1733,  by  C.  P.  Stackhouse,  Trevose. 

A  number  of  ancient  deeds,  by  R.  Ketterer, 
Southampton. 

The  Querist,  1750,  by  Geo.  E.  Huey.  Christian 
Casuist,  1705;  Satires,  1700;  Astronomy,  1758; 
Duty  of  Man,  1744  ;  Epistles,  1637 ;  a  volume  of 
Byberry  Library,  1733 ;  draft  of  Low  Dutch 
church  building  of  Bucks  county  ;  Richboro, 
1751,  by  Rev.  S.  Strong. 

German  Bible  of  1591,  by  D.  F.  Cressman, 
Springfield. 

Music  book  of  1775,  by  Lena  Temple,  Church- 
ville. 

Church  Treasurer’s  Book,  Rev.  S.  Strong.  Call 
of  Rev.  Mr.  DuBois,  1749,  buried  at  Addisville. 
Call  of  Rev.  P.  H.  Dorsius,  1744.  Property 
papers,  Low  Dutch  church,  1738-1775.  Records 
of  same  from  1710  to  1738.  First  Pulpit  Bible 
of  same  dated  1662,  by  Rev.  S.  Strong,  Pastor. 

Silhouette  likeness  of  Geo.  Ivirkes,  Lydia 
Paul,  John  Penrose,  Kitty  Van  Buskirk,  Ever- 
ard  Foulke,  Casandra  Foulke,  Samuel  D.  Foulke, 
Elizabeth  Foulke,  Thomas  Foulke.  Hannah 
Foulke,  owner,  Quaker  town. 

A  deed  from  William  Penn  to  Francis  Plum¬ 
stead,  giving  the  name  to  the  township,  1681,  by 
Dr.  John  Dyer,  Philadelphia. 

Modern  manufactories ;  exhibit  of  C.  W.  &  J. 
Peirce,  Bristol. 

Samples  of  manufactured  goods ;  a  fine  exhib¬ 
it  of  wools  ;  merino,  Nevada,  Texas,  Kansas,  Ne¬ 
braska,  &c. 

Large  exhibit  from  Grundy  Bros.  &  Campion, 
Bristol,  of  yarns  and  wools  and  knit  goods. 

Samples  of  flour  by  Rogers  Bros.,  Bristol. 
Mills  established  in  1700. 

Very  creditable  exhibit  of  India  shawls,  knit 
goods  and  other  fabrics,  by  Alfred  Toone,  Sel- 
lersville. 


Exhibit  of  sewing  machines  under  old  and 
new  patent,  lawn  mowers,  &c. 

Samples  tissue  papers,  Union  Mills,  New  Hope. 

Samples  of  flax  twines,  by  John  W.  King. 

The  township  of  Northampton  contributed  a 
special  exhibit  of  extremely  interesting  relics, 
but  the  names  and  owners  were  unfortunately 
not  attached  to  the  articles,  to  enable  the  report¬ 
er  to  identify  them  in  this  place. 

First  sewing  machine,  before  the  addition  of 
a  stand,  cost  $115,  Singer  patent,  No.  4455,  in 
contrast  with  machines  of  latest  improvements, 
by  Zebulon  Bonaparte  Morris,  Plumstead. 

Ancient  chair  of  Yardley  family,  over  150 
years  old,  by  A.  S.  Cadwallader. 

A  beautiful  dressing  table,  brought  from  Eng¬ 
land,  175  years  ago,  by  Robert  Smith,  first  of  the 
Buckingham  branch  of  the  Smith  family,  by 
Kate  S.  Trego,  fifth  generation,  Newtown,  Pa. 
An  ancient  shaving  case,  by  the  same.  Ancient 
work  box,  Chinese,  by  the  same. 

A  mahogany  table,  on  which  Lafayette  was 
placed  while  having  his  wound  dressed,  received 
Sept.  11th,  1777,  at  the  battle  of  Brandywine. 
The  operation  was  performed  at  Four  Lancs 
End,  Langhorne,  in  a  house  yet  standing.  Table 
descends  from  the  Richardsons  to  Isaac  H.  Hill- 
born,  present  owner,  Newtown. 

Ancient  mirror,  by  H.  M.  Smith. 

A  quaint  old  cradle,  brought  from  Wales,  by  a 
Mrs.  Cross,  one  of  the  William  Penn  settlers, 
200  years  ago.  Mrs.  Cross  was  the  great-grand¬ 
mother  of  Nathan  Preston,  now  80  years  old, 
the  present  owner  and  contributor. 

Exhibit  of  modern  furniture,  by  E.  Trego  Sc 
Sons,  Newtown. 

SPECIAL  EXHIBIT  OF  TELFORD  AND  WEST 
KOCKHILL. 

Ancient  room  containing  brass  andirons,  tea¬ 
kettle,  spinning  and  flax  wheels,  table,  chairs,  1 
case  drawers,  ancient  eight-day  clock,  aud 
corner  cupboard,  all  these  articles  over  100  years 
old.  The  process  of  spinning  was  carried  on  in 
this  room  during  the  progress  of  the  exhibition, 
by  Sarah  Ann  Gerhart,  a  resident  of  Rockhill. 
Arranged  and  exhibited  by  Mr.  Lcvenus  Gerhart. 
This  exhibit  attracted  great  attention. 

Piano  of  ancient  date,  by  Miss  Susanna  Large. 

A  chair  brought  to  Valley  Forge  200  years  ago 
by  Joseph  Mitchell. 

German  motto  on  wood  which  was  above  the 
bar  in  the  hotel  of  Stoflel  Wagner,  Pleasant 
Valley,  now  owned  by  Lewis  Ott,  dated  1773. 
Lafayette  lay  ill  here  for  a  time,  on  his  way  to 
Bethlehem,  after  being  wounded  at  Brae  .y- 
wine;  by  Eastburn  M.  Ott. 

Motto  over  Gen.  Lafayette’s  bedroom  dooi  . 
“  Let  me  rest  in  my  bedroom,  free  from  fear  and 
pain  ;  this  is  the  place  of  rest  for  me  until  I  shall 
close  my  eyes,”  in  German,  exhibited  by  East- 
burn  M.  Ott. 

A  notice  put  up  behind  the  bar  of  Stoflel 
Wagner,  hotel  keeper  at  Pleasant  Valley,  Bucks 
county,  in  1773.  Notice  in  German,  and  reads  as 
follows :  “  My  friend,  I  beg  to  be  excused  from 
trusting,  as  it  will  get  you  and  me  into  trouble. 
Heretofore  I  trusted  often  and  much,  but  when 
I  wanted  money  nobody  could  pay.  Therefore 
I  will  not  trust  in  the  future,  although  I  may 
on  that  account  incur  your  illwill ;  since  it  will 
be  much  better  in  the  first  place  to  get  the  ill- 
will  of  a  friend  than  in  the  end  to  lose  both 
friend  and  money.”  Exhibited  by  Eastburn  M. 
Ott,  owner  of  the  premises. 

An  ancient  rifle.  It  belonged  to  the  Doaues. 
famous  bandits  of  this  county  100  years  ago,  and 
was  taken  from  them  when  Moses  Doane  was 
captured  in  1783,  at  which  time  Major  Kennedy 
was  killed .  Exhibited  by  Dan  iel  T.  Moore,  of  New 
York,  who  received  it  from  Daniel  Thomas,  the 
sheriff  of  Bucks  county  during  the  Revolution. 

Air  gun,  made  iu  Bucks  county  by  the  grand¬ 
father  of  William  Bradshaw  several  hundred 
years  ago.  He  was  imprisoned  for  violating  the 
iaw  against  making  air  guns. 

A  PLUMSTEAD  CASE  OF  EXHIBITS. 

Collection  of  Indian  relics  found  on  farm  of  F 
Baxtleman.  Stone  with  impression  of  fern. 
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Specimen  of  Jericho  rose.  Ancient  waiter,  by 
Elias  Kilmer.  Pistols,  mounted,  by  Peter  Dills, 
in  1812.  Block  from  a  house  in  Plumstead, 
built  by  Samuel  Hart  in  1764,  in  which  a 
tavern  and  store  were  kept  during  the  Eev- 
olution.  Indian  relics  by  H.  F.  Shaddinger, 
Thomas  Swartz  and  Daniel  Michener.  Revolu¬ 
tionary  cannon  balls  by  H.  F.  Shaddinger.  An¬ 
cient  knitting,  by  Edith  A.  Burgess.  Folding 
fork,  by  a  member  of  Washington’s  anny,  given 
in  exchange  for  bread,  by  Hannah  Carey,  curious. 
Ancient  shoebuckles,  by  Grace  Haldeman.  An¬ 
cient  sampler  by  Barbara  Michener.  Collection 
of  rare  coins,  by  Tobias  Walker.  A  frock  200 
years  old,  an  interesting  relic,  by  Betsey  Rich. 
Ancient  bead  reticule,  by  Edith  Burgess.  Calico 
short  gown,  by  same.  Linen  sheets,  ancient,  by 
John  Krabel.  Combs  by  Hannah  Carey.  Linen 
mitts,  120  years  old,  by  Elizabeth  H.  Carver. 
Beaver  hat,  1700,  by  Elizabeth  H.  Carver. 
'Browsers,  200  years  old,  fine  linen  fabrics  made 
before  the  Revolution.  Knee  breeches,  200  years 
old,  and  vest,  by  Betsey  Rich. 

A  WBIGHTSTOWN  CASE. 

William  Krewson’s  wedding  shirt,  150  years 
old,  by  Clara  A.  Krewson.  Three  straw  boxes 
and  infant’s  armlets,  100  years  old,  name  not  at¬ 
tached.  Ancient  watch,  by  H.  Atkinson.  A 
gentleman’s  brooch,  100  years  old,  by  Jesse  Pat¬ 
terson.  A  bowl  presented  by  an  Indian  woman 
to  Mary  Stokes,  125  years  ago.  A  figured  plate, 
one  of  a  set  brought  over  in  1741  by  Mary  Dyer, 
by  her  descendant  Hannah  F.  Whitall.  One 
dozen  small  blue  plates,  of  very  curious  interest, 
brought  to  this  country  in  1683  by  Mrs.  Robin¬ 
son,  wife  of  Patrick  Robinson,  great-great-great¬ 
grandmother  of  Hannah  F.  Whitall.  Patrick 
Robinson  was  the  first  lawyer  who  practiced  in 
the  Bucks  County  court.  He  came  from  Aber¬ 
deen,  Scotland,  Linen  spun  by  Mary  Worthing¬ 
ton,  100  years  ago,  by  Phebe  S.  Atkinson.  An¬ 
cient  pocket  book,  by  Mary  Davis.  Reticule, 
100  years  old,  by  Edward  Atkinson.  Old  pocket 
book,  by  William  Hagamen.  Teapot  150  years 
old,  cup  and  saucer  and  egg  cup  owned  by  Sarah 
Smith,  by  Phebe  Atkinson.  Mug,  150  years  old, 
by  same.  Four  pieces  of  ware,  of  ancient  date, 
by  Maria  Pettit.  A  Spanish  milled  dollar,  date 
1743,  found  in  summer  of  1882,  at  Taylorsville ; 
name  not  attached.  Ancient  reticule,  Elizabeth 
Gaine.  Candlestick  and  tea  pot,  ancient,  by 
Rebecca  H.  Mathews.  Curiously  figured  lustre 
ware  pitcher,  old,  by  Priscilla  Tyson.  An 
earthen  keg,  made  by  William  Smith,  1804. 
William  Krewson’s  wedding  gloves,  150  years 
old,  by  Clara  Krewson.  A  necktie  that  be¬ 
longed  to  Isaac  Pennington  of  England  who 
married  the  widow  of  Sir  William  Springett  and 
the  mother  of  Gulielma  Springett,  first  wife  of 
William  Penn,  to  whom  she  was  married  in 
1673.  It  came  into  the  possession  of  Samuel 
Smith,  Philadelphia,  then  to  his  nephew  Benja¬ 
min  Smith,  of  Buckingham,  then  to  his  grand¬ 
daughter  Phebe  S.  Atkinson,  Wrightstown, 

Hand  card,  ancient,  by  Martha  Chapman. 
Paper  of  1800,  in  mourning  borders  for  the  death 
of  Washington,  by  same. 

Brace  made  by  William  Smith,  1818. 

Continental  money,  by  Elizabeth  Lacey. 

Book,  “  Present  for  an  Apprentice,”  by  a  Lord 
Mayor  of  London.  Date,  1749. 

Antlers  of  a  deer,  shot  when  that  animal 
roamed  wild  in  Bucks,  by  Harman  Doan. 

Deed  1733,  to  Joseph  D.  Armitage,  Solebury. 

A  short  gown,  100  years  old,  by  Dr.  Susan 
Parry. 

Quilt  woven  150  years  ago,  contributed  by  Dr. 
Susan  Parry. 

ANCIENT  BOOKS. 

Ancient  Bible,  1776,  owned  by  Mary  E.  Large. 

History  of  Neshaminy  Presbyterian  Church, 
by  Rev.  D.  K.  Turner,  1876. 

Young  Gentleman’s  and  Lady’s  Assistant, 
printed  in  1761. 

Works  of  Anacreon,  1760. 

The  Mink,  owned  by  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Biles. 

Letters  of  Erasmus,  1538,  by  Rev.  D,  K, 
Turner. 


Very  old  Hymn  Book,  owned  by  Mrs.  D.  K. 
Turner. 

Deed  by  John  Henry  Sprogell  to  Thomas 
Fresse  for  1000  acres  of  land,  in  1709,  by  J.  Spen¬ 
cer. 

A  sermon  preached  by  Nathaniel  Irwin  on  the 
death  of  Rev.  James  Grier,  1792,  owned  by  J. 
Spencer. 

History  of  Nature,  by  Pliny. 

A  Catalogue  of  Words  of  Art. 

Latin  Dictionary,  1758,  owned  by  Dr.  W.  E. 
Doughty. 

One  dozen  of  the  “  Americanisher  Haus-und- 
Wirthschafts-Calender  of  the  years  1745,  1746, 
1747,  1750,  1752,  1753.  1754,  1755,  1756,  1757,  1761 
and  1763,  owned  by  Mrs.  J.  D.  Smith. 

Roman  History,  1762,  owned  by  Dr.  Dubs. 

Complete  Dictionary  of  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  1678. 

English  Testament,  printed  at  Trenton,  1779, 
owned  by  Mrs.  John  D.  Smith. 

German  Hymn  Book,  with  notes,  1556,  owned 
by  Mrs.  John  D.  Smith. 

A  historical  work  of  occurrences  near  the  time 
of  Christ,  German,  printed  at  Amsterdam.  1662, 
owned  by  Mrs.  John  D.  Smith. 

The  Path  to  Christ,  German,  1704. 

Transcript  of  an  account  of  the  Franklin 
Family,  part  of  which  was  done  by  Franklin,  up 
to  the  year  1717,  exhibited  by  William  Bache. 

Bible  brought  from  England  in  ship  “  Wel¬ 
come.”  by  William  Paxson,  1682,  exhibited  by 
Sallie  Palmer,  now  in  fifth  generation. 

Copy  of  Correspondent  and  Farmers'’  Advertiser , 
1822,  and  last  number  of  Backs  Comity  lnteUC 
ijencer,  by  Paschall  Bros. 

History  of  the  Quakers,  1774. 

Dionysius  Longinus  on  the  Sublime,  1732, 

Exhortations  to  Inhabitants  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  1754. 

Young  Clerks’  Magazine,  1788. 

Deed  of  sons  of  William  Penn  to  Robert 
Smith,  owned  by  Jacob  Dengler. 

Dutch  Bible  printed  in  1619,  the  propertyof 
Mrs.  Abram  Boyce. 

Book  printed  in  1723,  now  owned  by  Mrs.  S. 
Severns. 

Life  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  1794,  owned  by 
Christian  Myers. 

Bible  belonging  to  Gen.  Jacob  Brown,  con¬ 
taining  family  record  ;  very  old  ;  owned  by  H. 
A.  Buckman. 

Copy  of  the  Federalist,  No.  43. 

History  of  the  world,  1740.  Account  of  Gospel 
Labours,  1739. 

Faith  and  practice  of  Quakers,  by  William 
Penn,  1723. 

German  Bible,  published  1716,  owned  by 
George  W.  Fackenthall,  and  also  German  Bible 
of  1747. 

Book  of  Martyrs,  1555,  owned  by  Gen.  John 
Davis. 

German  Bible,  published  at  Hesse  Cassel,  Ger¬ 
many,  1705,  owned  by  Jacob  Slotter. 

Genealogy  of  Edward  Foulke  written  1702. 

American  almanac  for  1731,  owned  by  L.  S. 
Gilbert. 

Marburg  hymn  book,  owned  by  Jacob  Slotter, 
very  old. 

The  Anarchy  of  the  Ranters  and  other  Liber¬ 
tines,  a  book  published  and  sold  by  Benjamin 
Franklin,  1757,  owned  by  L.  S.  Gilbert. 

Meditations  and  contemplations,  1760. 

A  Chinese  testament  owned  by  E.  F.  Church. 

A  very  old  marriage  certificate. 

Works  of  Thomas  Chalkley,  1754,  owned  by 
L.  S.  Gilbert. 

Purse  and  Colonial  money,  1758  to  1773  owned 
by  William  Woodman. 

Three  marriage  certificates. — Randal  and  Mar¬ 
garet  (Greenfield,)  Iden,  4-16,  1724.  James  and 
Rebecca  (Burr,)  Chapman,  6-16,  1724.  Randall 
and  Eleanor  (Foulke,)  Iden,  9-1,  1772.  Exhibi¬ 
ted  by  James  C.  Iden. 

Plan  of  John  Fitch’s  steamboat  by  James  C. 
Iden. 

Ancient  history  of  England,  1632 ;  brought 
from  Wales  by  Evan  ap  Be  van,  1686  ;  owned  by 
William  Woodman, 
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Deed  by  Thomas  and  Richard  I’enu  to  Samuel 
Hough  1734.  Exhibited  by  Allen  M.  Fretz. 

Select  works  of  William  Penn,  1771,  owned 
by  Deborah  Michencr. 

“  Poor  Will’s  Pocket  Almanac,”  1786. 

John  Tobler’s  town  and  county  man’s  alma¬ 
nac,  1756. 

German  Bible,  1755. 

Dutch  Bible,  200  years  old. 

Bible  brought  from  Germany,  1755,  owned  by 
John  Barnes. 

Paper  printed  1819,  owned  by  J.  J.  Spencer. 

Vade  Mecum  concordance,  1732,  owned  by  J. 
K.  Craven. 

“The  States  of  the  United  Netherlands,” 
Dutch,  very  old  ;  owned  by  Horace  Phillips. 

Marriage  certificate  of  Edward  and  Rebekah 
Crispin,  1688,  by  William  Blackfan. 

John  Dawson’s  Bible,  printed  in  1613,  now 
tiue  properly  of  William  C,  Blackfan,  Solebury. 


Doylestown  Democrat ,  vol.  1,  No.  4;  vol.  3, 
No.  144;  vol.  4,  No.  176,  and  No.  4042  (last 
number)  in  contrast,  by  Gen.  W.  W.  H.  Davis. 

Cicero’s  orations,  1749,  Frank  Cornell. 

Volume,  date  1651,  title  page  not  visible,  by 
Dr.  Dubs,  Doylestown. 

New  Testament  of  1650.  It  was  brought  from 
England  by  Anthony  Burton  who  came  hero  in 
1681;  by  Anthony  Burton,  of  Falls,  in  the  6th 
descent. 

Bible,  1727,  by  E.  W.  Thomas. 

Bible  of  Miss  Annie  Sine,  210  yrs. 

German  Bible,  illustrated,  1734,  by  Hon 
William  Godshalk. 

Deed  containing  signature  of  William  Penn. 

Catalogue  of  books  in  the  Richland  Library, 
1796,  by  John  J.  Moore,  Quakertown. 

German  volume,  1789,  by  M.  Loeb,  Doyles¬ 
town. 
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BUCKS  COUNTY  BI-CENTENNIAL 


CHAIRMAN. 

II 1011  B.  EASTBURN. 


SECRETARIES. 


ALFRED  1*  ASCII  ALL, 


HUGH  B.  CAMPBELL. 


TREASURER. 

JOHN  YARDLEY. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE, 


HUGH  B.  CAST  BURN, 
W.  W.  H.  DAVIS, 
SAMUEL  L.  ELY, 
SAMUEL  STECKEL, 


THOMAS  P.  MILLER, 
JAMES  BARRETT, 
ALFRED  PASCHA  LL, 
T.  O.  ATKINSON. 


FINANCE  COMMITTEE. 


Dr.  O.  P.  JAMES, 
JOHN  YARDLEY, 
T.  O.  ATKINSON, 


JOHN  HART, 
HARMAN  YER 


COMMITTEE  ON  CONCERT. 


Mrs.  HENRY  LEAR, 

Mrs.  ALFRED  PASCHALL, 
Miss  AMY  DUFFIELD. 
GEORGE  P.  BROCK, 


WILLI  A  M  WYNKOOP. 
JOHN  YARDLEY, 

I)R,  C.  D.  FRETZ, 
THOMAS  C.  KNOWLES. 


COMMITTEE  ON  BANQUET. 


HENRY  LEAR, 

HENRY  A.  LLOYD. 
LOUIS  H.  JAMES, 
ROBERT  M.  YARDLEY, 


JOHN  G.  RANDALL, 
ALFRED  PASCHALL, 
THOMAS  MA(  REYNOLDS, 


COMMITTEE  ON  LITERARY  EXERCISES. 


Gen.  W.  W.  11.  DAYIS, 
HUGH  B.  EASTBURN, 

Mrs.  M.  AMANDA  HESTON, 
Miss  ELIZABETH  LLOYD, 


COMMITTEE  ON 

Mrs.  E.  WESLEY  KEELER. 

Mrs.  HENRY  A.  LLOYD, 

Mrs.  ALFRED  PASCHALL, 

Mrs.  LOUIS  H.  JAMES, 

Mlss  CARRIE  GXLKYSON. 

Miss  ADDIE  BECKMAN. 

Mrs.  JOHN  L.  DuBOIS, 

Mrs.  HENRY  LEAR, 

A.  WALKER  BARBER. 

WILLIAM  C.  BLACKFAN, 


GENERAL  COMMITTEE 

HUGH  B.  EASTBURN, 

ALFRED  PASCHALL, 

JOHN  S.  WILLIAMS, 

NATHAN  C.  JAMES, 

Mrs.  T.  O.  ATKINSON, 

Miss  MARY  L.  DuBOIS. 

THOMAS  P.  MILLER, 

HUGH  B.  CAMPBELL, 

JOHN  S.  BAILEY, 

Mrs.  WILLIAM  WYNKOOP. 

Mrs.  ALFRED  BEAKER. 

Mrs.  HENRY  LEAR. 


« 

Hon.  RICHARD  WATSON. 
Dr.  I.  S.  MOYER, 

Miss  ANNA  EASTBURN. 


TEA  DRINK. 

Mrs.  ROBERT  M.  YARDLEY, 
Mrs.  J.  M.  SHELLENBERGEE, 
Mrs.  LOUIS  BUCK  MAN, 

Miss  FANNY  DARLINGTON, 
Miss  SOPHIE  PUGH, 

Miss  CARRIE  WORTHINGTON 
Mrs.  WILLIAM  NEWELL. 
EUGENE  JAMES. 

WILLIAM  STUCK  ERT. 
OLIVER  B.  JAMES. 


OF  ARRANGEMENTS. 

Mrs.  RICHARD  WATSON, 
Miss  AGNES  B.  WILLIAMS, 
Mrs.  J.  M.  SHELLENBERGEE, 
Miss  SOPHIE  PUGH, 
WILLIAM  WYNKOOP, 

Mrs.  CYNTHIA  S.  HOLCOMB, 
Miss  FANNY  J.  SMITH, 

Dr.  JOSEPH  THOMAS, 
WILLIAM  KINSEY, 

THOMAS  C.  KNOWLES. 

W.  W.  WOODRUFF. 


BUCKS  COUNTY  BI-CENT ENNI A L . 
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CHAIRMEN  OF 

WILLIAM  KINSEY, 

J.  D.  K.  REINHART, 

WILLIAM  STERNBERG, 
THOMAS  M A c RE Y X OLDS . 
HENRY  W.  GROSS, 

Dr.  J.  H.  KRAUSE, 

SAMUEL  C.  CADWALLADER, 
JOHN  ROBBINS, 

J.  P.  HUTCHINSON, 

EDWARD  IVINS, 

JOHN  J.  SPENCER, 

J.  JOHNSON  BEANS, 

ELIAS  HOGELAND, 


LOCAL  COMMITTEES, 

B.  F.  FACKENTHALL,  Jr.. 
JOHN  S.  BAILEY, 
CHARLES  LAUBACH, 

Dr.  C.  D.  FRETZ, 

JOHN  L.  DuBOIS, 
WILLIAM  C.  BLACK  FAX. 

C.  M.  MYERS, 

A.  S.  CADWALLADER, 
MITCHELL  WATSON, 
EDWARD  ATKINSON, 
IRWIN  AARON, 

Dr.  D.  P.  MOYER. 

Dr.  JOSEPH  THOMAS. 


PHILADELPHIA  AUXILIARY  COMMITTEE, 

JOHN  O.  JAMES,  1129  Arch  street. 

WILLIAM  S.  SCHOFIELD,  530  Market  street. 

AARON  FRIES,  S.  E.  corner  Eighth  and  Market  streets. 
GEORGE  EASTBURN,  N.  W.  cor.  Broad  and  Fairmount  ave. 
THEODORE  C.  SEARCH,  10G  Chestnut  street. 

EMMOR  K.  JANNEY,  320  Marshall  street. 

Dr.  J.  A.  PAXSON,  1735  Oxford  street. 

Gex.  H.  G.  SICKEL,  1209  Wallace  street. 

G ex.  B.  FRANK  FISHER,  26  South  Third  street. 

J.  THOMAS  STATELY,  237  Dock  street. 

JAMES  B.  DOYLE,  1811  Wallace  street, 

ENOS  R.  ARTMAN,  1715  Spring  Garden  street, 

ANDREW  J.  MORRISON,  Boys’  Central  High  School. 

JOHN  S.  BROWN,  320  Chestnut  street. 

B.  FRANK  HART,  2010  Wallace  street. 

A.  G.  RAPP,  Broad  and  Columbia  avenue. 

JONATHAN  K.  TREGO,  1712  North  Twenty-second  street. 
EDWARD  J.  BICKING,  527  Chestnut  street. 

WILLIAM  G.  JUSTICE,  Provident  Life  and  Trust  Co. 
JOSEPH  .T.  BROADHURST,  16  North  Seventh  street. 
CARROLL  R.  WILLIAMS,  22  North  Seventh  street. 


GENERAL  RECEPTION  COMMITTEE. 


T.  O.  ATKINSON, 

PAUL  APPLEBACH, 
JOHN  L.  KRAMER, 
MAH  LON  H.  STOUT, 
HENRY  W.  GROSS, 
TOBIAS  MYERS, 

Miss  CORDELIA  LEAR, 
Miss  LAURA  STECKEL. 
Miss  LIZZIE  MANN, 
Miss  EMMA  SMITH, 
Miss  SUE  SMITH, 

Miss  NANCY  JAM ES, 
SAMUEL  L.  ELY, 
JAMES  BARRETT, 
MARSHALL  R.  PUGH, 
HENRY  D.  P ANSON. 
JOHN  S.  ASH, 

WI LLIA A L  STUCKERT, 
Mrs.  H.  P.  YERKES, 


Mrs.  Dr.  SWARTZLANDER, 
Miss  MARY  DuBOIS, 

Miss  SOPHIE  PUGH, 
HAROLD  OTTER, 
CHARLES  F.  MYERS, 

H.  O.  HARRIS, 

Dr.  ROBERT  KNIGHT, 

W.  S.  DONALDSON, 
THOMAS  P.  MILLER, 
SAMUEL  STECKEL, 

Gex.  W.  AY.  H.  DAVIS, 
JONATHAN  K.  TREGO, 
ELIZABETH  CROASDALE, 
ELIZA  SCHOFIELD. 

Miss  MARY  KIRK, 

JOHN  CLEMENS, 

Miss  ELLA  C.  RIDGE. 

Miss  SALINE  E.  BUNTING, 
Mrs.  I)r.  E.  E. SMITH, 


CYRUS  HILLBORN, 

JOHN  J.  MOORE, 

GEORGE  B.  HUEY, 
THEODORE  CORNELL, 

AIrs.  THEODORE  CORNELL, 
ISAAC  BENNETT, 

Mrs.  ISAAC  BENNETT, 
DAVID  S.  FETTER, 

Mrs.  DAVID  S.  FETTER, 
CHARLES  G.  KNIGHT, 

Mrs.  CHARLES  G.  KNIGHT, 

C.  M.  MYERS, 

ABRAM  M.  LEATHER  MAN, 
Z.  B.  MORRIS, 

E.  C.  LEIDY, 

CHARLES  LAUBACH, 

ISAAC  B.  FELL, 

SAMUEL  WILSON. 

AIrs.  GEORGE  A.  COOK. 


CHIEF  OF  GUARD. 

C.  C.  BURLEIGH  JOHNS. 


*- 


